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New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of 
Stagno, 


Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden 


RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, Philadelphia, 408 
South 1sth dresden, 

Germany 
‘Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer. 


treiter, 


128 Fifth Avenue; 
Street. Summer Residence 


LAMPERTI. 


Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17 G. B. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street New York 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR. ORATORIO 
18 East 
HENRY T. FLECK, 

Har! r m Philharmonic 


‘ity of 7 - York 
100 West 125 Street. 


AND CONCERT, 


22d Street, New York 


Conductor Society of the 


New York 
WITH ERSP ION, 
Basso, 
Concerts and Musicales. 
Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St 
Address: 102 East 57th Street, New York 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Address 


HERBERT 


135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1148 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Culture 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street. New York 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address: 
417 West 2 


3d Street, New York 
ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys 
voices. 


Vocal 


Professor of 


Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Halli, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—O 
Pormerly Director of the Scherhey Musica! Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 67 Irving Place, New York 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist--Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York. 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todé, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.” —Wwa. MASON. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE 
Voice CuLTuRE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


Miss ANNIE M. WEED, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
Reem 5 7, #8 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Permanent address : 438 Manhattan Avenue. 


WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, 
Basso. 
Concert, Musicales, Vocal Instruction. 
Director Lenox Choral Club. 
Studio: 358 West 22d Street, New York 


LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH, 


(LILLIE BERG) 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Famous method for Voice Development. 
Pupils a everywhere. Interpretation 
lessons. Mondays, 2 to 4, visitors admi ited. 


Send for prospectus. 
THE VIRA, 110 West 39th St.. 


Studio 


Oratorio, 


New York. 


CARL 


Mr. 


PAUL 


MMe. 


Private Studio: 


HUBERT 


GERRIT 


OSCAR 8S: 


Address 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
atic répertoire. 


AD. N 


Miss HORTENS 


PIANIST 


Pupit OF EMINEN1 


Studio 
1672 


Miss 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


SE HIBBARD, 


AND TEACHER. 


The Strathmore, 
New York. 


Broadway, 


EMMA HOWSON 


Vocal Studio, 


9 West 14th Street, 


Tuesdays and Fridays 


Le VINSEN 


Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, 


WARING 


MASTERS IN GERMANY. 


Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, 


STEBBINS 


Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMAN1 


rganist 


CHARLES 


Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Address 19 Verona Place, 


S LEE 


Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the 


Studio 


Will accept a limite 
USTAV L. 
CONCERT1 


Address 


TIDDE 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, Ne w York, 


KATHARINE 


N, 


Leschetizky 
Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 


d number of pupils. 


BEC KER, 
PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West 95th Street, 


EV 


Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 


69 West Sith Street New York 


ARNOLD, 


Avenue, 


New York 
ANS 
VON KLENNER, 


Sole Authorized Representative in America 
40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second 


Mr and Mme. T 


H. BJORKSTEN 


Instruction in Singing. 


Violin Virtuoso. 


Concerts. 
ils accepted. 


uf 
Pi and 143 Fifth Avenue, 


Mr. 


and Mrs. 


Recitals, é 
Address care of 


THEO. J. 


&c Li 
New York 


Vocal Instruction. 


Home Studio: 


Studio: 573 


South Church, Madison 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 

Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 
1 West Sith Street, New York 


TD, 


Residence : 


DELAVAN: HOWLAN 


151 East 62d Street, 


SMITH, 
Os anist and Conductor. 
Madison Avenue, 


Avenue, 


mited 


cor 
cor 


Emile 


TOEDT, 


56th 
38th 


Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 


Address 38 Bane 10th Street, New York 


PERRY AVERILL 


Opera 


Oratorio 


Can be engaged for ——— Season. 


Jpera. 





and Vocal Instruction. 


bead West 59th Street, New Y ork 


CHARLES HEI) 


Organist 





Church of 


NROTH, 


the 


National Conservatory 
Instruction, Organ and Harmony. 


12 West 11th Street. New York. 


\ENGER, 


Baritone. 


Vocal Instruction, 


Studios: 


Direct« 


130 West 59th Street, 
1353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


CHARLES PALM, 


wr of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., 


Ascension. 


Concerts or 


Baritone. 


Concert 


With 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
New York 


New York. 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
For terms, &c., 
220 West 59th Street. 


YDORFF, 


NEUEN 


Musical Director. 


Permanent address 
Steinway Hall, 


109 East 1th St., 


A. PARSONS 


Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker 
Broadway and 38th Street. 


EMMA K. DENISON, 


Vocal Instruction 


98 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FELIX JAEGER, 


Building, 


address 
New York. 


New York City. 


New York 


Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 





112 East 18th Street, New York. 

THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 

AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





New York 


New York 


Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn 


TRACY, 


method. 


New York 


number 
Lev y, 


New York 


Street; 
Street, 


15th St. 


Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST anp TEACHER OF 
SINGING, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 
Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, 
TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


bare and Concert Baritone. 


Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York, 


401 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Teacher of the Eminent 

MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, 
MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Abbey Building, ‘ 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


ANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
Bz aoe INE, 


Dr. 


New York 


New York. 


MMe. 
Room 207 
FR 


Avenue, 


STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th 
jew York 
CONRAD BE -HREN 


Opera, Oratorio, ie Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, 


iD J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction 

uthor and Lecturer on 

Send for Circular 

32 East 23d Street, New York City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 

Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
esidence and Studio 
535 Washington Av Brooklyn, N. Y 
HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 

Pupil of the celebrated 

Mame. FLORENZA p’ARONA 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction 
256 West 71st Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal! Instruction. 
: 19 East 14th Street, 


Metropolitan College 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 

SALON SINGER, 

receive pupils from 9 till 1 Recommended 

by ieneionrs jouhy, of Paris; for the past two 
years his pupil and +. ?. Address : 421 West 
Sith Street, New York C 
}. PIZZARELLC ), 

Concert Pianist, 

With the National Conservatory 


For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street, 


FLEMING, 
Baritone, — 


Concert and Oratorio. 


100 West 125th Street, 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS 
Culture and Singing, 
New York 


New York 
EDMUN 


Teacher, A important 


vocal topics 


Violin, 


enue, 


Studio New York 


University ¢ 


2 of Music 


will 


New York 
GEORGE 


New York 
Voice 


121 West 42d Street, 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 


Prepares professional violinists according to 
JACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas ore hestras. 

Studio : 53 East 59th Street. New York 


String Orchestral Class ‘neets Mondays at 8 P.M 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice 
voices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 83d 5 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted 
Monroe Building, Room 15. 
11 East 59th Street, 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, 
487 5th 


International College of Music. 


The eminent violinist Ev. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing. 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 
Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
26 East 42d Street, NEW YORK. 


culture Good 


treet, near Lexington Avenue 


Studio: 
New York City 


CONCERT 


Avenue, New York 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Vocal Instruction Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays. Studio 605. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 
BENIC DE een ANO 

DE SERRA 


Cannes by EMILIA 
CARLOS A. 


Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 


Instruction 
CE BUCKINGHAM 
Accompanist. JOYC E, 


2 West 17th Street, New York. 


G2 Opera, 


FLOREN 


New York. 


Artists EMMA JUCH and 















Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Vocal 


INSTRUCTION, 





3 East 41st Street, New York 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, » 
Composition, &« 
New York 


Harmony, 
42 West 119th Street 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, co 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 


Piano, 











Studio: 1402 Broadway, New Yor} 
THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Under the auspices « — TON SEIDL All 
branches of music tau sminent tez s on ers 
S FROEHLIC H, ector 
Mr. LEO. KOFL . R, 
Voice 
Organist and Choirmaster 
fet nw th te tm , New York 
of Breathing.”” Address by 
MISS NOR, A MAYN ARDGRE E N, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Studio: 3 rue Chate aubriand 
( 1amps Elysées Par ! 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 








Pianist, ] 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of n, at 
specially recommended by lint instru m 
500 Union Place, El Le © 
$s 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Tenor, y 
Oratorio and Concert— Voice Production 
Stud (49 Lexington Aver New ‘ 


Mme. CORTADA, . 


Vocal and Instrumen 





J. ELDON HOLE 
Tenor 


Vocal Instructor Conve St. Elizabe } 
Tone Production and Singing Mondays a! 
Chursdays 12 East 11fth Streec, New Y 


Mr. TORREY T i 
$aSSO J 


yan nl MME D ‘ARONA 


Concert and Or al In 
Address Ds West 43d Str 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, C 





(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 
& Grau Opera Co 
Vocal Instruction 
For terms, &c., address 
Hotel Savoy. Mth St. and Fifth Ave, New York A 
é 


F. W. RIESBERG, 








Solo Pianist and Accom pani c 
Instr Ictior Pian Organ Harm 1y 
Studio: 212 West 60th Street New York 
With the New York ( ege of Music G 
Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo-Sopr ano 
Pupil of Signor E Del e Sedie, of Pari- 
Ita an Method . 
123 West 39th Street New Y t ° M 
Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUE N T E : 
one ¢ I 
rhe saritone 10 
“ae a and Concerts 
Vocal Schoo wrtheast corner I6thand Chest W 
nut Streets, Phila, Pa 
FANNIE RICHTER, St 
Concert Pianiste F 


54 West 37th Street, New York 


MARYS. $0 ITT, Sopranoand Pianiet ter 

DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 

Concerts, Musicales, Receptions. Pupils accepted S/ 
321 West 45th Street, New York (G 

Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano Pr 

Miss ELISE LA‘ r HRC P, P ianiste.* 

oncerts- Musicales. Limite f pupils 

ye soueed 43 East 50th Street ‘Se w ¥ ork M 


West 39th Street 


Mme. LUISA C APPIANI, A 


DEVINE, 


soprano 


Instruction A 


LENA DORIA 


Vocal 
Hardman Apartments, 


138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
‘Miss Lena Devine is capable of teaching the ° 
art of si ngir ng, having pre cally given evidence Si 
of her abil ity to do sO) n te th 


aon ofa ESCO LAMPERTI.’ 
NICE, March 25, 1889. 


Miss M. LOUISE 


Teacher of the Voice 


MUNDELL, 
Italian School 
jue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


RICE, 


Studio: 77 New Vork Aver 
Mr. anp Mrs. CHARLES A 


Tenor and Contralto. 





Vocal Culture 
New York 





Oratorio, Concerts and 
21 East 19th Street. 


WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: THE MUSICAL 
ABBIE CLARKSON TOTTEN, 


Soprano Soloist. 







Salon 





Care COURIER 








FI] 





Church, Musicales—Piano and Vocal 
228 West 24th Street, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND. 





Concerts, 
Instruction. 
MONDAYS AT 
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vidence 
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LICE, 


York 


Salon 





1 Chest- 


FIRST 


MACKENZIE 


GORDON, 
Tenor. | 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
|; CLARA E. 


Boston. 


MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston 


Address : 62 West 35th Street, New York City. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 


New York; St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights. . MICYR 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ | . G. TUC KER, 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. Pianist. 
Mrs. ELizABeTH CHURCHILL MAYER, Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston 
| WV 


Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 
London. 


Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 
Violoncellist. 
For Concerts and Musicals address 
Cc ARL FIQUE, Pierce Building, Boston. 
<< |/MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Pianoforte, Harmony and Composition. | Bass—Concert and Oratorio 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn. Vocal Instruction 
WUITING , 162 Boylston Street, Boston 
ARTHUR WHITING, | ___18 Boytston Street, Bowe 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert | MISS WYATT, 
Pianist. Teacher of Singing—Italian Method. 
Steinway Hall, New York Purity of tone—distinct enunciation—expression 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
s East dist Street, New York. — 


LAURA CRAWFORD, Studio 2%. 1462 Boylston Street., Boston 
Accompanist—Piano Instruction. | Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 


40 West 93d Street, New York. | 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation 
Studio: 817-81 Carnegie Hall, New York 
ELLA A. WHEELER, : . 
Soprano. |THOMAS TAPPER, 
Concert, Oratorio, Church—Vocal Instruction. | s+eine 
Studio-Residence : 138 West &th Street, New York. Steinert Hall, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


Pupil of and indorsed by Sbriglia. | 
ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal] Instruction. 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. | 
149 Tremont Street, Boston 


STUDIOS : 
HOMER A. NORRIS, 


* The Commonwealth,” 
Harmony, C pponternetat and Composition 


Harpist. 
184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
LILLIAN erate bo 
acher of Violin, 
ANNE GILBRET ‘i CROSS. 


| Teacher of Piano, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


136 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Mrs. 


East Orange, N. J. 
Mondays and Thursdays 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston 


HARCOURT BULL, 
Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston 


113 West Sth Street, New York. 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


244 West 42d Street, New York 
J. FRANK LEVE, 
Piano Instruction. 
54 East 80th Street, New York CARLETON SLACK, 
Bass- Baritone. 


GEORGE LEON MOORE, 


Mr. & Mrs. H. 
Lyric Soprano. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales 


Tenor. Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 
Oratorio and Concert. 
139 West 4Ist Street, New York. ANNA MILLER WOC ID, 


Contralto First Church. 
Teacher of Singing Concerts, Recitals. 
165 Hunti ington Avenue, Boston 


NGELO De PROSSE, 
Piano—Harmony—Sight Reading. 
Coaching Singers for Oratorio, Opera and Concert 


work. Studio, Room 1301, 156 Fifth Avenue, > r 
(Tuesdays and Fridays.) New York. CLARENCE E. HAY ’ 
GWILYM MILES ee ae 
: 154 Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston 
Baritone. - 
- Concert and Oratorio. F. W. WODE LL, 


259 West 122d Street, New York. Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction 


Miss EMMA THURSBY b-- ructi 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston | 
will receive a limited numberof gape | 


Vocal Studio : 6 Carnegie Hall, New York : ATT / y yf . 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, Mrs. ET PA El »W A R DS, , 
10 to 12. esidence : 34 Gramercy Park Delle Sedie t Yersin Sound System, 
2 Vocal Art ; French Language 
W ILLIAM OT IS BR EW STER, 409 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
Piano, Organ and Composition. VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Studio: “ The Chelsea,” 222 West 23d St., New York Harpist. 
> TL rAT OU 7 Park Square, 
FRANK DOWNEY ’ Daudelin School of Music, 
Baritone. Boston 
Available for Concert and Oratorio Special at- Miss A A( > T a UN IDE, 


tention to Voice Placing and Style. Accompanist 
Studio : 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 
New York: care MUSICAL COURIER 
SANDFORD LATHAM NORCOTT, 
(Graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory of Music.) 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony 
Private pupil of Louis Plaidy two years 
29 East 11th Street, New York. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Because they have made 

the study of methods a 

paramount object. 
Their presence con- 


Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
911 Boylston Street, Boston 


i}CHARLES L. CAPEN, 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 
and Counterpoint, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston 


HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


ELIOT 











A A large percentage 


Significant of pupils attending 


the school are teach- 


Why ? 


Mr. AND Mrs. 


Dr 


Recitals, C 


ad 
= 


ad 
— 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


RICHA 
BLACK 


RD 


MORE, Jr., 


amatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. 


oncerts, Oratorio 


209 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


rk. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston 


LESSONS IN SI 
162 Boylston 


rk. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


NGING 
Street, Boston 





Teachers of Singing 





COMPRE NEZ 


SERVE D’ 


English, 


Répertoin 


and manz 


Cable adc 


Italian and 


Special m 


cal rules of 


sacrees 
viennent ac 


Formerly I 


Specialty 
terpretati 


Mme. A 
3 


French and 


20 rue du V 
Complete 


Dictation, T 


From inc 
structior 


few parents. 





Fact: ers. 


firms approval. | 

















MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, 
‘ad.” 29 West 15th St., New York. 


In writing for Catalogue mention this 


Faelten Pianoforte School. 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 





The courses of this new school provide instruction 
in everything that forms an essential part of a 
musical education. 


Special training for teachers. 
Separate courses for professionals and non-professionals. 
Limited in size. High in standard. 
REGULAR SESSION OPENS TUESDAY, 
Prospectus mailed free on application. 
STEINERT HALL, 


SEPTEMBER 14, _ 1897. 


Boston, Mass. | 





MARIE 
a artistic preparation — French, 
Italian. Pose of V 


Opéra Comique 
National Conservatoire, 


Preparation for Conce 


Speaks English 





MADAME 
ieil, Abreuvoir, 


fége, Theory of Music, 


geqpeent and Ensemble Music 
‘alks on Musi¢. 


Paris. 





ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


ROZE, 


e. 
THEATRE FOR Prac 


gers. 


64 rue de la Victoire, 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique 
| Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists 
Advice and every information for students 


oice, Gesture, 


rice. 


Hearings in costume before artists, press 


Paris. 


COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St Hon ré, Paris 
iress : “ Impresario, Paris.’ 


PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 


Italian Opera 


PROFESSEUR DE CHA 
French Methods 


Teaching in 


Paris 
NT 


69 rue de Douai, Paris 


Concert Singer 
ethod of V« 
the Theory Helmholtz 


4) rue de! 


P. MARCEL, 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 


ice Training after the physi- 


German Lieder 


rt and Opera 
Université, Paris 


Professeur de Chant 


14 rue de Rome 


, Paris, France 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con 
aux grands compositeurs, 


qui eux-mémes 


compagner leurs ceuvres 


RUDOLF PANZER, 


Pianist and Composer 


*rincipal Professor 


Scharwenk 
Preparation for Conce 


a Conservatory 
rt Playing. In 


on Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c 


40 rue de | Uni 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


CHEF DE CHANT—GRAND OPERA 


, French and German 


versité, Paris 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


RTOT DE PAI 
(DESIREE 


9 rue de Pre 


(Parc Monceau.) 


M. DUBULLE, 


MILLA 


ARTOT), 


ony, 
PARIS 


Professeur de Chant, 


Italian School 





85 Rue d’Amsaterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris 


Mise-en-Scéne 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 


Paris, France. 


St. Ge 


Courses— Musical, 


ransposition, Harmony, 


TH. SALOME, 


rmain-en-Laye 


Piano, Accom- 


Vv iolin, Singing, 


lergarten to high school grades of in- 


but graduate professors. French, En 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. 
and conversation parlor 


MME. 


Diplomas and certificates given. None 


lish, German 
rench sounds 


Accommodation for a 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 rue Clement Marot. 


TALGUEN. 


American comfort guaranteed the year round 


| Not a stopin 


Bathrooms, 


place, but a Home 
Eien 


Bells, Elevator, 


8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 
All Modern Improvements and Comfort 


French taught 


Mme. FRANK. 


French conversation every evening 





PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America 


The language s 
gratis the first t 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—eve 
sary for an artist’s career thor« 
Facilities for engagements abroad 

One Free Scholarship in each de- 
Competitive examinations twice a year 


for graduates. 
partment 
In presence 
Resident Pupils taken 

rs. WES’ 


iree months. 


conducted on the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris 
—y- will be French, and taught 
Violin, Piano, Sing- 


rything neces- 
sughly taught 
or in America 


of a jury of experienced artists. 


For terms, &c. eaaress 
Y M. fg 


hite Plains, 'N. Y. 


BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
{TION DE $ LECTEURS EST 
> SUR VOU AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ICE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 


Educational, Sol- | 
Reading in all keys, Musical 


Joun C. GRIGGS, 


3 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
Musical Dictation 
Frequent Public 


< ~~... 42. -, ~ < — 

EUGENE GIGOUT, 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL 

FOUNDED IN 1885. 63bis rue Jouffroy 
Study of the Me nate rs—ancient and modern 
Grand Cavai oll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. ! 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
apeaks En ql German and Spanish. Address 
165 avenue ctor Hugo, Paris. 


FRANCES GRAHAM, 


Contralto—three octaves 


and Harmony Exercises daily 
Auditions 








Mrs. 


Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co 
Opera Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 
Italian 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


MEsDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation 
For circulars and cards address 


8 Boulevard Flandrin, PARIS, FRANCE. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


> Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice Voice, lyric deciamation, languages, 
solfé ge, ensemble music, m se-en-scéne 

Class and single lessons 

Re gular course, three years. Terms moderate 
30 rue St. Petersbourg. 


MAD: AME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezz Mercadante, Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of “tif Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 


English, French, Spanish 
34 place St. Georges, Paris. 


AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing 
Placing, Declamation, 
Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pustic Concerts Every Monru. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, 





Mme. EM 
Voice Mise-en- 


scene. 


Paris. 


M. Emice Bertin, 
Stage Practice 


Opéra and Opéra Comique 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 


Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPAR 1TION 
A SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 

121 avenue de Wagram, 

PARIS. 


regular cast 


JULIANI, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA 
Mise-en-scéne Complete Répertoire 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 
114s rue de Milan, 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 
de VOpera, 
Method Garcia— French, Italian. 
(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 rue de Vintimille, Paris, France. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Acting 
8 rue Washington, Paris 


Paris 


Near Arc de Triomphe 


MADAME DE LA GRi INGE, 
Italian Method. 


Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini, in 


THE ART OF SINGI NG. 
62 RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission 
Voice Articulation and 
Large and Noble Style. 


Conservation of the 
Phrasing. 





Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna 
\ al Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio 





The Strathr 
hd Street, New York 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Theory. 
HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
RSONS Voice Departmeat 
ALBERT ROSS PARSO 
Principal Fehente Deparimecat. 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
Principal Syathetic Department. 
R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, 
Principal Organ Departmcat. 
LOUIS SCHMIDT, Principal Violin Department. 


Residence Department for pupils from a distance 
Send for Catalogue and Pr ospectus of 
SUMMER SESSION. 


Musical Director and Sec’y.; M. E. PALMER, Treas 
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UR Productions of the present 


the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 


791 Tremont Street, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| 


year are 











| 


and 


4. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


BOSTON. 





Chicago. 
J.H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VocaL Srupio, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


MAX BENDIX, 


VIOLINIST, 


801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





HESS-BURR, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-FUCH. 
2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, ILL. 
Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 
MARCHESI METHOD. 
Or ATORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


For terms and dates, address 


care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 





FRANK T. BAIRD, 
THe ArT oF SINGING. 


34 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


“ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, ) 
Louis FALK, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, | Musical Directors. 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 


upon application. 





Chicago. 


THEODORE SPIERING, 
VIOLINIST. 


1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1896-1897. 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HIGHER ArT OF PIANO PLAYING. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 


“Complete Musical Analysis.” 
= “Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 





ANNA WEISS, 
Late of Vienna Conservatory, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Suite 90 Steinway Hall, Chicago, III. 


fienevra Johnstone Bishop, 


. - « » SOPRANO, 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 
Residence: 
CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL, Chicago, III. 
Address all communications to 
KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, Manager. 
524 Pullman Building, Adams St., Chicago, II1. 


FANNY LOSEY, 








VIOLINIST, 





713 FULLERTON AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW YORK.—Continued. 
W. THEODORE VAN YORX, 


Tenor. 
Concerts and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 
6 East 17th Street, New York City. 








REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 


Vocal Instruction, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday 


Saturday. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WILL C. MACFARLANE, 


Concert Organist. 


Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 


Musical Theory. 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. 


Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, 


Vocal Instruction. 





Address: 142 East 86th Street, New York. 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 

(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 

Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 

Studio : 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
ASSEMBLY HALL, 


No. 156 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th Street, New York 


Centrally Located. Fine Organ. Handsomely 
Equipped. This desirable hall is available for 
Recitals, Concerts, Readings, Lectures, &c. Seat- 


ing Capacity, 550. Open for Inspection from 9A. M 
until 6Pp.M. For particulars apply to 
HORACE S. ELY & Co., Agents,, 
64 Cedar St. and 27 West 30th St., or on premises 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
; Chickering Hall, New York 
Miss BELLA TOMLINS, 
R. A. M., London, England 
CONTRALTO. 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, MUSICALES. 
Voca INSTRUCTION. 
91 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
or care of THe MusicaL Courier, New York. 
WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, 


Tenor. 





Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Voice Development. 


6 East 17th Street, New York. 
LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 


Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
7 West 45th Street, New York 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 


HENRY K. HADLEY, 
Composer— Violinist. 
Instruction, Theory of Music 
Musical Director St. Paul’s School, 
Garden City, L. I 


HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, 


Piano Instruction. 





Free classes in Harmony and Sight Reading. | 


Two pianos, eight hands. Circular mailed on ap- 
plication. 
Studio: 487 Fifth Avenue, New York City. _ 
KATE PERCY DOUGLAS, 
Soprano. 


Concert, Church, Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
157 East 46th Street, New York. 


RICCARDO RICCI, 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert—Instruction. 


Studio: 49 West 25th Street, 
New York City. 











Chicago. 
MARY WOOD CHASE, | 
Concert Pianiste. 
For terms. dates, &c., address 
1005 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. anp Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


Lecture recitals on Opera, its Origin and Develop- 





ment; illustrated by vocal examples from the 
earliest epoch. 


_ CONSTANCE LOCKE-VALISI, 


67 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST, 
RESIDENCE : 9% EAST 42p PLACE. 
Address KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 


Manager, 524 Pullman Building, Adams St., 


Chicago, Ill, 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . .. .. Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY +. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, §. .  . Vocal. 





CLARENCE EDDY, Organ. 
Violin. 


. = JACOBSOHN Arete 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendorf-Piatz No. 6. 








CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 


Vocal and Instrumental. 


SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 





224 Regent St., London, W. 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


NEW YORK,—Continued. 
MAX BENDHEIM, 
Garcia-Stockhausen Methods. 
Vocal Studio: $8 Fifth Avenue, New York. _ 





WILLIAM H. BARBER, 

Concert Pianist—Instruction. 

Studio: Steinway Hall. 
, a __New York. 
LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
Studio : 57 East 129th Street, New York City. 











Miss JENNY WALKE, 
Coloratura Soprano. 
Salon, Concert, Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil 


of Lablache. 539 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio. 
__148 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. — 


SARA LAYTON WALKER, 
Contralto. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 
145 Broadway, New York City. 
Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
| New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration. 
308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss FANNNY M. SPENCER, 
Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 
Studio: 3 East 14th Street, 

Residence : “ The Audubon,” 

1416 Broadway, New York. 
Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 

(Certificate Trinity College, London), 

Pianist and Accompanist. 

Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street, 

New York City. 








ERNST BYSTROM, 
Concert Pianist, 
Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio, 147 Warren Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. > r 
CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 E. 47th St., New York. 

He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as well as fhose of his 
pupils —GEORG HENSCHEL. 


|/ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BoUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York 





New York School of Expression. 
ee _, | GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, 
Principals :) p TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK 

Teachers’ Course, Artistic and Popular Courses, 
embracing Vocal Culture, Aisthetic and Physical 

Culture, Elocution, Oratory, Artistic Statue Posing, 

Pantomime, Public we Recitation and Dra- 

matic Art. Readers and Lecturers specially 

coached for Artistic Platform Work 
Summer Session at Asbury Park, N. J., from 
July 5to August 14, 1897 
For circulars and other information address 
NORMAN ASTLEY, Business Manager, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER C. GALE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Openings and Recitals, Instruction, Organ 
Playing, Musical Theory. 
Organist Holy Trinity Church, Ide Street and 
Lenox Ave. Address: 125 West 123d St., New York 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 
Advance payment of quarter's tuition not required. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 


CHARLES BIGELOW FORD, 
Organist. 

A limited number of —— will be received at the 
| Baptist Church of the Epiphany, Madison Avenue, 
cor. (4th Street, New York. 

(Large three manual Odell Organ.) 


| THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 
Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office : 539 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











MARION COUDREY, 
Dramatic Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales—Vocal Instruction. 
ddress: Room 4065, 487 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


| AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation. 
Brooklyn: 539 Washington Avenue. 
New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 





Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,’’ 2 West 36th St., New York. 


LYSTER SANDFORD, 


STAGE DIRECTOR. 


Opera, Comedy and Drama. 
Special instruction to students in Dramatic 
Expression and Stage Technique. 

Season 1895-96. ... 


Stage Manager: MINNIE MADDERN-FISKE. 
Address: 1432 Broadway, New York. 
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BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, - 
Lonpon, W., April 17, 1897. ) 


IR ARTHUR SULLIVAN will compose a 


cantata for the Leeds Festival next year if he can | 


procure a suitable libretto. For the Golden Legend he 
chose Longfellow’s setting of that story, and probably Sir 
Arthur could find other suitable works if he were to explore 
the writings of our American authors. 

The directors of the Scottish Orchestra, which, under the 


conductorship first of Mr. Henschel and afterward of Herr | 


Willem Kes, has given symphony concerts in Glasgow, 


Edinburgh and other towns in the North during the past few | 


years, have issued a circular announcing that, owing to the 
heavy losses sustained, the concerts will not be resumed 
next winter without a further guarantee of £8,000. 

The Scottish Orchestra was started principally by a cer- 
tain wealthy music lover of Glasgow, who contributed, I 
understand, £24,000 to establish this orchestra. One of 
the objects was to give high class music, principally the 


works of Wagner, and it was thought that if the concerts | 


could run three years, they would become self-sustaining. 


It appears from the above circular that it would require | 


more than can probably be realized to continue, so the con- 
certs will possibly be discontinued. 
lost by these concerts is thought to be about £20,000 

Dr. John Taylor, who has been organist for York Minster 
forthe past fourteen years, has resigned and will go to 
Australia. 

Mr. Robert Newman has issued a highly interesting 
series of programs for his Saturday afternoon orchestral 
concerts in Queen’s Hall, which will be given under Mr. 
Wood from April 24 to May 29 

Signor Puccini arrived in England on Tuesday with 
Signor Riccordi, and after spending several days in London 


went up to Manchester, where his opera, La Bohéme, will | 


be produced by the Carl Rosa Opera Company for the first 
time in England. It will be done in English, and is en- 
titled The Bohemian 

Among the callers at this office this week were Miss Ida 
Branth, the violinist, of New York, and Mr. Raines, the 
basso, also from Gotham. 
ments here. Madame Burmester-Petersen plays at Mr 
August Mann's benefit concert next Saturday 

Dr. George Mursell Garrett, organist of the University 
ot Cambridge, died on the 9th inst. at the age of sixty-two. 
He was acomposer of some note, a well-known organist, 
and was highly esteemed by all who knew him. 

Mons. E. Jaques-Dalcroze, the well-known Swiss com- 
poser and editor of the Gazette Musicale in Geneva, will 
give three concerts—two in Steinway Hall, on May 14 and 
28, and the third at St. James’ Hall, with orchestra and 
chorus, on June 10, the programs consisting entirely of his 
own compositions. 

A large number of Americans residing in Great Britain 
have expresse:| a desire to commemorate the sixtieth anni- 


versary of the Queen's reign, and a committee has been | 
formed to direct the American offerings toward a common | 


object. Full particulars may be obtained from the mem- 
bers of the executive committee: Mrs. Ralph Vivian, Mrs. 
Walter Burns, Lady Randolph Churchill. the Hon. Mrs. 
George Curzon, Lady Harcourt, Mrs. Arthur Paget, Lady 
Playfair, Mrs. J. L. Taylor, Mrs. F. C. Van Duzer, Mr 
Walter H. Burns (hon. treasurer), and Mr. R. Newton 
Crane (hon. secretary), 1 Essex Court, Temple, London, 
E. C. 
CONCERTS. 

The third Mottl concert on the 13th inst. was undeniably 
a great success, and the Leeds chorus covered themselves 
with glory for their splendid performance in Beethoven's | 
Ninth Symphony. The extreme difficulties of the choral 
part of this great work usually prevents real enjoyment, 
but these were surmounted with apparent ease by the 
singers from the North. 

The Leeds chorus must not be confused with the Festival 
chorus, which is a specially picked body, but is more prop- 
erly the singers from the Leeds Philharmonic Society, 
which, although somewhat inferior to the Festival chorus, 


The amount already | 


Both are looking after engage- | 


| is a tower of strength. The altos in particular were a splen- 
| did force, and the tenors had the true tenor quality. At 
| the end of the symphony the applause was tremendous, and 
| the Yorkshire singers, at a signal from Herr Beyschlag, 

their trainer, had to rise in response. The soloists were 


] 
| 
| 
| 


| Miss Esther Palliser, Miss Rosa Green, Mr. Fisher Sobel] | 


and Mr. Andrew Black. The instrumental movements, 


with the exception of the first allegro, were played with | 


strong contrasts, and in a most impressive manner. The 
adagio molto was taken far slower than usual. The per- 
| formance of the Bridal Chorus, from Lohengrin, was also 
very fine, but there were traces of fatigue in the Freu- 
| dig Begrussen Wir, from Tannhiuser. The forest scene 
| from Siegfried and the opening of the second act of Tann- 
hauser completed the program 
The Philharmonic concert opened with Hindel’s Dead 
| March in Saul as a tribute to the memory of Johannes 
| Brahms. Dvordk's symphony in D, op. 60, his first com- 
position of this genre, is a work full of interest, but it must 
| be heard more than once to be fully appreciated. Frederic 
Cliffe’s concerto in D minor was the item to which particu- 
| lar interest was attached. This concerto was played at the 
| Norwich Festival last autumn and has since been heard at 
the Crystal Palace. It was therefore nota novelty to every- 
one. M. Nachez was the exponent of the solo part on this 
as on the two previous occasions, and did the composition 
full justice. The concerto contains many beautiful melo- 
dious phrases, which appear to have their origin in Swiss 
| or Bavarian folksong. They are not commonplace and 
| are not simple imitations, but the influence is there in most 
beautiful form, though possibly the composer himself was 
The long and dry cadenza, however 


| not conscious of it 
difficult it may be to play, is out of place in this pleasing 

Mendelssohn's Hebrides and Schu- 
overtures respectively formed the 
Mr. Lloyd sang 


| flow of musical ideas. 
bert’s Rosamunde 
beginning and close of the concert. 
Walter's Preislied from Die Meistersingers and Come, 
Margarita, Come (Martyr of Antioch, Sullivan). 

Last Saturday at the Crystal Palace Edward German 


| was invited to open the program with the suite arranged 
from the music written for Mr. Forbes Robertson's revival 
| of Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum Theatre. Four out of 
five numbers were played on the occasion, the Pastoral, 
No. 1, and the Pavane, No. 3, being best liked. The suite 
was capitally given under the very able conductorship of 
| the composer, who conveyed his intentions clearly and 
directly to the orchestra. Herr Balling next engaged the 
attention of the meagre audience with a concert fantaisie by 
H. Ritter, written for the viola-alta and orchestra. Singu- 
larly uninteresting as was this composition, it supplied the 
soloist with an opportunity of showing his sterling qualities 
|} as a player, and the greater sonority of his instrument 
(known on the Continent asthe ‘Ritter Bratsche”) over 


the ordinary sized violas. 

Miss Hilda Wilson found more favor for her songs by 
Schubert and Kjerulf than for her selection from Dvordk’s 
Stabat Mater, although she sang well from firsttolast. Mr. 
Manns carefully conducted the accompaniments of the 
various items mentioned, and also Mozart's Jupiter sym- 


phony, bringing the concert to aclose with the overture to 


Fingal’s Cave, by Mendelssohn. 
The Joachim Quartet earned most enthusiastic applause 
| at the last Monday popular concert for their superb inter- 
pretation of Beethoven's quartet inG major and Brahms’ 
quintet in G (with the assistance of Mr. Hobday), and 


Schumann's quintet in E flat, in which they were joined by 
Miss Fanny Davies. Although the pianist modestly de- 
| clined to appropriate to herself any of the thanks of the 
audience, her work in the ensemble was simply perfect. 
Miss Ada Crossley was the vocalist. 
Miss Elsie Hall, who gave her first piano recital in Stein- 
way Hall on the 7th inst., is sure to make her mark. There 
In a very 


was no flourishing announcement beforehand. 
quiet manner this young artist asserted herself as being 
one of the foremost of the young generation. After having 
studied in London with Mr. Farmer she finished this good 
beginning at the Hochschule in Berlin. Her playing is re- 
fined and strictly within the limits of good taste. 


APRIL &, 1897 


‘‘La Bohéme,” an opera in four acts, by Puccini, was pro- 
duced on Thursday night for the first time in England by 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company at Manchester. Our corre- 

| spondent reports a brilliant success. The composer con- 
ducted and was the recipient at the end of an ovation. 

On Tuesday evening, the 13th inst., an impressive per- 
formance of Bach’s Passion Music According to St. Matthew 
was given in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Nothing could be finer 
or more intensely dramatic than the parts of the Evange/zst 
| and of Jesus, the recitatives being declaimed alike with 
deep feeling and fervor, and the choruses were sung with 
The surroundings heightened the 


wonderful expression. 
effect to a marvelous degree, and proved how much more 
grand such music is in religious environment. 

On this evening the last performance of His Majesty will 
will take place at the Savoy. Sir A. C. Mackenzie will, 
later on, write the music for another Savoy opera. 





ee 


COURIER. 5 


Mr. W. S. Gilbert is superintending the rehearsals of 
The Yeoman of the Guard, which Mr. D’Oyly Carte has 
arranged to reproducein a fortnight. Sir Arthur Sullivan is 
returning to England for the final rehearsals and opening 
performance. 

Mrs. Katherine Fisk is engaged for the Hallé concert on 
December 2 

Sir Henry Irving has arranged six matinées of Madame 
Sans Géne at the Lyceum during the month of May, and 
there will be four evening performances of The Bells during 
this time. 

Mrs. George Ellsworth Holmes gave a musical on Sun- 
day evening in honor of Miss Krout, the London corre- 
spondent of the Chicago /n/er-Ocean, whena number of her 
friends were present. Among those who contributed to an 
enjoyable program were Miss Regina de Sales, Miss Bella 
de Sales, Mr. Whitney Mockridge, Mr. Ernest Sharp and 
Mr. Ernst Gamble. Mrs. Holmes possesses the exceptional 
faculty of making everybody happy about her and she cer- 
tainly succeeded on this occasion. 

The first concert of the International Union of Musicians 
will be given under the direction of the principal, Mr. E. 
Van der Straeten, at the rooms of Messrs. Rud. Ibach Sohn, 
Wigmore street, on April 30. The program will include 
a quartet in C minor for piano, violin, viola and cello, op 
90, by Algernon Ashton; Brahms’ quartet in A major, op 
26, and a suite for piano duet, in memory of the composer, 
Waldemar Bargié. 

Madame Moriani, the eminent vocal teacher of Brussels, is 
especially engaged to give a causerze on the singing art, 
May 17, at Birmingham; on the following day she will 
speak on A Sense of Technic, both being illustrated by 
her pupils and herself. She then comes to London, and 
will be at the First Avenue Hotel from May 20 to May 81 
for consultations and lessons. Owing to the large class 
that Madame Moriani has at herstudio in Brussels she was 
unable to leave twice, and so arranged her coming to Lon- 
don to coincide with her visit to Birmingham. 

Mr. Clarence Lucas, who wrote occasional letters from 
London in 1893, has now gained considerable of a reputa- 
tion in London asacomposer. Several of his orchestral 
selections have been played by our leading orchestras with 
success, and now Mr. Lucas has made a successful effort as 
the composer of a comic opera. Last Monday night this 
work, called The Money Spider. was produced at the Matinée 
Theatre, formerly St. George’s Hall, when the public and 
press alike recognized in Mr. Lucas’ music a melodious 
charm and appropriateness of treatment which establish 
his claim to be a master of the lighter forms as well as the 
more serious in music His treatment of the amateur 
orchestra was full of humor; his patters songs and coon 
song are models in their way, while the choral writing, 
minuet and other dance movements were particularly good 
The Money Spider is an adventurer, who as a detective 
and provider of entertainments tries to extort money 
from his victims. Their implicit trust and occasional revolt 
causes very funny complications 

The list of leading tenors has been officially announced 
for the forthcoming season at Bayreuth. They are M. 
Van Dyck, of the Imperial Opera, Vienna, and of Covent 
Garden; Herr Vogl, the doyen of Bayreuth tenors; Herr 
Wilhelm Griining, of Hamburg, and Herr Alois Burg- 
staller, the young singer of Bayreuth training, who showed 
such great promise last year. 

Our eminent English contralto, Miss Clara Butt, is about 
to return from her year of rest and study in Paris. She 
will make her re-entry heron the 28th inst., when she will 
sing God Save the Queen at the opening of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. She comes especially from the French capital for 
this, returning for her concert there at the Salle Erard on 
May 5 

Mme. Bergliot Ibsen, daughter of Bjérnson and daughter- 
in-law of the dramatist, has just made her public début as 
a vocalist at Christiania. Our readers will remember 
our Paris correspondent’s report of her singing there with 
the other students of Mme. Marchesi. At her début 
Bjérnson also appeared, and recited translations made by 
himself of Ratbert and other poems by Victor Hugo. 

The last of the series of grand concerts at the Crystal 
Palace was given last Saturday, when for once the pro- 
gram was made up without a symphony, the principal 
item being Tschaikowsky’s magnificent piano concerto. 
The Russian pianist, Mr. Siloti, performed the solo part, 
and displayed a rugged strength, precise judgment and 
great delicacy of touch in the handling of the various 
movements, calling forth the heartiest applause of every 
delighted listener. Later on he was heard with equal ap- 
preciation in a prelude and serenade by Rachmaninoff, the 
latter a little gem, and in Arensky’s etude, op. 25, further 
playing as encore Rubinstein’s barcarolle in G minor 

The orchestra was heard in Brahms’ Tragic overture, 
Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll, and the seldom played Zanetta 
overture, by Auber, while vocal duets brought forward the 
Misses Salter. To-day Mr. Manns’ benefit concert takes 
place, when Madame Burmeister-Petersen will be one of the 
soloists. 

The performance by the Queen’s Hall Choral Society on 
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Good Friday afternoon, in Queen’s Hall, of Gounod’s Re- 
demption was appreciated by a large audience. The cho- 
ruses were finely sung, the grand Unfold, Ye Portals 
Everlasting making a deep impression. 
soloists, with the exception of Mr. Andrew Black, who re- 
placed Mr. Bispham in the music of the Savzour, were the 
same as last year. Mme. Marie Duma won much applause 
for the beautiful From Thy Love as a Father; Miss Mar- 
garet Hoare and Miss Hilda Wilson took part in the trio; 
Mr. Iver McKay and Mr. Lempriere Pringle doubled the 
parts for the tenor and bass narrators and the penitent and 
impenitent thieves. Mr. H. W. Richards presided at the 
organ and Mr. Alberto Randegger conducted. 


Under the conductorship of Professor Bridge the Royal | 
Choral Society gave ar impressive reading of the reduced | 


version of The Messiah on Good Friday evening to a very 
large audience, the soloists being Miss Esther Palliser, 


Mme. Belle Cole Mr. Lloyd Chandos and Mr. Santley. | 


The choir was as usual powerful and well balanced. Mr. 
H. L. Balfour played the organ accompaniments. 

Mr. Ambrose Austin gave his annual performance of Ros- 
sini’s Stabat Mater in St. James’s Hall on the same evening, 
the solos being sung by Mme. Amy Sherwin, Miss Greta 
Williams, Mr. Philip Brozel and Mr. Foli. Mr. L. C. Ven- 
ables conducted the South London Choral Association, 
numbering 160 voices, whose singing, under his direction, 
of O, Great Is the Depth, from St. Paul, and other excerpts 
from the oratorios, was much appreciated. Miss Stanley 
Lucas, Miss Mary Newlands, Mr. Edward Iles and Mr. 
Brozel sang in the second part. Mr. Henry Bird played 
the piano accompaniments and Mr. Fountain Meen was at 
the organ. 

On Good Friday evening Queen’s Hail was crowded for 


the sacred concert under the management of Mr. Vert, | 


Miss Lucile Hill, Mme. Clara Samuell, Mme. Antoinette 


Sterling, Mme. Alice Gomez, Miss Grace Woodward, Mr. | 


Bright Jones, and Mr. Andrew Black contributed vocal 
pieces. Mr. John Dunn played violin solos, and Mr. Steven- 
son Hoyte presided at the organ. 

At the Crystal Palace there was a succession of concerts 
throughout Good Friday. The first was at 12:30, when the 
orchestra of the Crystal Palace under Mr. Manns played 
the symphonic movements from Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise, Hindel’s Occasional Overture and other favorite 


works. Then came a performance by the Crystal Palace | 


military band until the time arrived for the principal 
concert, which itself was followed by a series of per- 
mances by Lieut. Dan Godfrey's band and an organ 
recital by Mr. Hedgcock, the ten hours’ entertainment 
closing soon after 10 o'clock at night with a promenade 
concert given by the massed military bands. There 
was a very large attendance in the afternoon, a fine 
effect being obtained by the performance of the Old Hun- 


dredth, Onward, Christian Soldiers, Abide with Me and | 
God Save the Queen, by the choir, united bands and organ, | 


a considerable number of the audience taking part as well. 


Enthusiasm was rife and recalls frequent. Miss Esther | 


Palliser was successful in her interpretation of I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth; Mme. Belle Cole was recalled twice 
for Beethoven's Creation’s Hymn, and Mr. Edward Lloyd 
came forward five times to acknowledge the applause after 
his singing of the Cujus Animam, from Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater. The sixth time he granted the encore. Mr. Sant- 
ley won much applause for his singing of Gounod’s 
There Is a Green Hill. Mme. Clara Samuell also took part. 


Mr. Manns conducted. F. V. ATWATER. 


F. W. Wodell.—Mr. F. W. Wodell, baritone and vocal 
teacher, Pierce Building, Boston, sails early in May for 
London, to spend the summer there and in Paris. Mr. 
Wodell is a busy man. He has a large class of vocal pupils, 
conducts an orchestra and two choral organizations, and 
occasionally publishes a song or an anthem. Yet his notion 
of a vacation is to goa second time to London for special 
study with Wm. Shakspeare and to visit leading studios 
in Paris. Mr, Wodell will resume teaching in the fall. 


The principal | 


Adolph Neuendorff. 


NE of the most prominent and versatile mu- 
sical directors and conductors of this country, Mr. 
Adolph Neuendorff, has lately been engaged by the Metro- 
politan Permanent Orchestra as itsconductor in place of Mr. 
Anton Seidl, and has proven by his conducting of the first 
| concert given by the orchestra under his direction on Sun- 
day, March 14, in Carnegie Hall, that the orchestra has 
made no mistake in having chosen him for the important 
position which he now holds. The music critics speak in 
terms of the highest praise about Mr. Neuendorff in relation 
| to his work in this concert, while the audience present 
| showed its appreciation in the most enthusiastic manner. 

Mr. Adolph Neuendorff has for so many years worked so 
faithfully in the interest of music in this country that a 
glance at the career of this artist should prove interesting 
to our readers. 

He was born at Hamburg, in Germany, June 13, 1843, 
and came to New York in 1855, where he studied violin 
with George Matzka, and piano with Dr. Gustav Schilling. 
In 1859 he made his first appearance as a pianist in a con- 
cert in Dodworth Hall. In 1860 he accompanied his father 
to Brazil, traveling through nearly every part of that 
country, fiddle in hand. 

In 1862 he returned to New York as orchestral player, 
and in 1863 became musical director of the German theatre 
in Milwaukee, again returning to New York in 1864, where 
he studied under Carl Anschutz and was trained to become 
a chorusmaster and operatic conductor. In the fall of this 
year Neuendorff became conductor of the then permanently 
established German opera, continuing until 1867. From 
| 1867 to 1871 he was musical director and conductor of the 
Stadt Theatre, of New York, during which time he made 
the first production of Lohengrin in this country. 

In the fall of this year he brought the tenor Wachtel to 
| the United States, and in 1872 conducted opera at the Acad- 
emy of Music, when Parepa-Rosa, Adelaide Phillips, Wach- 
tel and Santley sang together. From 1872 to 1883 he man- 
aged the German theatre in New York, during this time 
again bringing Wachtel over, in 1875, and introducing Mme. 
Eugenie Pappenheim to New York. In 1876 he conducted 
the Beethoven festival performances at the Academy of 
Music, and then went to the first Wagner festival at Bay- 
| reuth as correspondent of the New York Staats Zettung. 
In 1877 he was musical director and conductor of the Wag- 
| ner festival in New York, producing the Walkiire for the 
first time. In 1878 Neuendorff was elected conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Society, and in 1880 he con- 
ducted the Materna concerts. From 1884 to 1889 he carried 
on successfully popular and promenade concerts in Boston, 
| with the exception of 1886, when he conducted the concerts 
| at the Central Park Garden in New York, and also the con- 
| certs of the boy pianist Hofmann. From 1889 to 1891 he 


| was conductor of the Juch English Opera Company, travel- 
ing through the United States and Mexico and creating a 
| Wagner craze in the City of Mexico. In 1891 he went ona 
| starring tour with his wife to Europe, returning to New 
| York in 1892 for a season of English grand opera at the 
opening of the Manhattan Opera House. 

From 1893 to 1895 he was in Vienna, where his wife was 
prima donna at the Imperial Opera House, and returned 
from there in the fall of 1895. Since that time he has con- 
ducted a great number of concerts, festivals and opera per- 
formances throughout the United States, and is, since about 
a year, the director of the music at the Temple Emanu-E]l 
in this city. His engagement as conductor of the Metro- 
politan Permanent Orchestra was commented upon most 
favorably from all sides, because Neuendorff is known to 
be one of the most versatile musicians of this country, 
who has acquired a great deal of positive knowledge 
in his art and who, although a pretty staunch Wag- 
nerian, has always lived up to the saying that music is 
universal and always beautiful; in other words, that besides 
Wagner, other composers have existed and do exist whose 
works must be treated with the same reverence. 

As acomposer Neuendorff has written a number of works, 
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among which the most prominent are two symphonies, 
several overtures and cantatas, five operas and a great 
many songs and quartets for male and female voices. 


Mr. Tivadar Nachez. 


HE Hungarian violinist Mr. Tivadar Nachéz 
had a brilliant success at the last concert of the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Society, when he played for the first time 
in London Mr. Frederick Cliffe’s violin concerto in D minor, 
composed for the last Norwich Festival. The secretary of 
the society wrote Mr. Nachez, congratulating him upon his 
magnificent success. 
The following comments on his performance are taken 
from the leading London papers 


| 
| Asat Norwich and the Crystal Palace, Mr. Cliffe’s concerto was 
| played by Mr. Tivadar Nachéz, who surmounted ail difficulties 








the Stage Manager's Guide to each Opera. 





OpeMting rastaran secs, June 19, 





with ease, giving especially brilliant and at the same time expres- 
sive rendering of a work which demands high qualities. The com- 
position has already been fully discussed in these columns, but it 
must be said that it made a most favorable impression upon its new 
audience. Both composer and soloist were loudly applauded 
Daily Telegraph. 


M. Tivadar Nachéz, who introduced the concerto at Norwich, was 
again the leading executant last night, and the Hungarian artist 


played exceedingly well.— 7he Standard. 


Of course the interpreter of the solo part was again Mr. Tivadar 
Nachéz, to whose style and brilliant execution it is so thoroughly 
adapted. The finish marking his performance was duly noted at 
Norwich, but further acquaintance with the work has had the effect 
of making clearer passages the meaning of which may previously 
have been doubtful to a few hearers. Last night his reading of the 
concerto was irreproachable; it was characterized by such depth, 
feeling and impulse that the composer (who conducted) could not 
have received more justice..—Daily Chronicle 





The solo part was rendered by M. Tivadar Nachez, and in his hands 
the work certainly improves on acquaintance, and the beautiful 
second subject of the first movement and the poetical charm which 
pervades the adagio linger pleasantly in the memory.—Morning 
Post. 

The violinist of the evening, M. Tivadar Nachéz, by his highly 
refined and deeply expressive playing, brought out admirably the 
elegance and distinction which are marked characteristics of the 
work. Besides playing particularly well, M. Nachéz seemed yes- 
terday to have in hand a particularly fine instrument. Mr. Cliffe’s 
concerto was fortunate in the circumstances of its first presentation 
to a London audience.—S/¢. James’ Gazette 

The solo instrument was played in brilliant fashion by Mr. Tivadar 
Nachéz—to whom, indeed, Mr. Cliffe acknowledges his indebtedness 
for valuable help in the composition of the work.—Westminster 
Gazette a 

M. Tivadar Nachéz was the soloist, asat the previous performances 
of the work, and his interpretation was characterized as usual by 


brilliance and intensity of expression.— Yorkshire Post 


Blauvelt. 
ILLIAN BLAUVELT, the eminent soprano, 


leaves for Europe on the St. Louis on June 2. She 
will appear in a series of concerts in London, and will then 
proceed to Bayreuth to participate in the performances 
there, probably when Anton Seidl directs. It is the firm 
conviction of this paper that Blauvelt will produce a sensa- 
tion with her voice on the Bayreuth stage. 


Rachel Hoffmann.—The Belgian pianist, Mlle. Hoff- 
mann, has been engaged by Messrs. R. E. Johnston & Co 
for the season of 1897-8. This distinguished artist, who 
was the preferred pupil of the celebrated August Dupont, 
won at the Royal Conservatory of Brussels the first prize of 
piano in 1889, at the early age of sixteen, obtaining later on 
five more first prizes and the great Dipléme de Capacité 
with the gold medal of the King, Leopold II. She is the 
only artist who has been distinguished in this manner 

When Mlle. Hoffmann completed her studies she was ap- 
pointed teacher at the same conservatory, and during the 
last five years she appeared at many concerts in Brussels, 
Paris, Antwerp and other cities of the Continent, always 
with the most flattering success 

The eminent musician F. A. Gevaert, director of the Con- 
servatory of Brussels, says: ‘‘ Mlle. Rachael Hoffmann is a 
pianist of a great talent and of a high musical culture.” 


WM. H. 
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STANDARD. 


“Grandpa, at what age will I be big enough so I wor’t have to obey 





anybody, mamma, papa, an ust what I want to? 











‘My dear little girl, you do not realize th that time never comes 
to anybody in this world. On the contrary sis your free 
time right now, when you have but people toobey. By-a wher 
that is no longer so, tl your trouble begins. Then you come to have 
to obey conditions—personal conditions relating to y rself, general 

mditions regarding your relations to people about you, and other 

nditions more difficult still relating to the universe and life, whict 


are not only exacting in obedience but most cruel in punis! 





Ah, indeed, 1 should say now was your free time when you have bu 
people to obey Governor Wm. Sprague, of Rhode /sland, to his 


“ittle granddaughier 


H' JW did you like X’s playing ? 

Well, you know he always exaggerates 

How exaggerates ? 

Well, for instance, this andante should go—this—way 
and he plays it this—way, about twice as slow, making it 
an adagio. Then this measure, which is but so fast, he 
plays—so, about twice the natural speed; and here he 
makes accents thus, like bumps all over the measures; it 
is all affectation, you know, like the affectations of a co- 
quettish woman 

Mighty pretty things those are, my boy. Don't you go 
disdaining them, even en artiste 

I know, but it must not affear as affectation, it 

Depends altogether on the woman. I have seen it be- 
coming; more astonishing yet, I have seen men who seem 
to admire’ it. How about X’s audience? I'll wager they 
listened to him 

Perfectly wild; went perfectly wild, but just because it’s 
X, you know- 

But what made him, X? He was once, I believe, a poor 
beginner, much worse off than our friendy, who always tries 
how homely he can make everything in order to keep it 
‘* good and true.” 


Yes, and it is just because Y is good and tr 





> that they 
won't have him. He isa real artist. 

But, man, is it not the part of an artist to create an 
appreciation of that which he loves? Truth does not have 
to be homely, you know, in order to be truthful. Because 
beauty may be superficial is no reason why homeliness 
must be perfection. 
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But people don’t know beauty when they see it, they 
Oh-h-h, there’s where you make your mistake! What 
makes immortality but the worship of the masses? You 
can’t deceive the people on beauty, although they may not 
recognize what is admirable or difficult. Place beauty of 
any sort before people and see them! It is the pleasure 
that has fallen over from a work which makes an idol of 
the worker. The man whocan unite worth with this pleas- 
ure is the immortal idol. For the life of me I cannot see the 
advantage of making a piece stupid and monotonous, when 
by making it attractive people could be made to love it. 
That spoils the public you know. They lose their taste 
It becomes perverted; it 
I notice X has sustained it now some five years; has made 
a fortune. Taste is not debased;on the contrary, it is 
| elevated much, and the interest in piano composition un- 
questionably quickened since his appearance 
Well, I know, but—you would not catch Y playing those 


things that way if he were to become the greatest idol in 


| 
| 
} 
' 
| , 
the world 


Why would he not ? 
Because he does not /ee/ those things that way. and he 
| never would play them soif he did not feel them that way. 
| Well, I know that is all right for him, but what is there to 

put his taste above that of another man of equal enlighten- 
| ment? Is it not a lack in his blood that makes him see it 
monotonous—gray, if you will? My heavens! man, I like red 
and you like blue; must I look at your blue or you at my 
red? I should say one man was born ‘thick’ and the 


other “brilliant.” But that the brilliant man should make 


himself seem thick, in order to appear honest, is something 
I don’t believe. There are brown robins of women in per- 
fect taste, and dashing creatures in perfect taste also. We 
offer both to the public and let them take their choice, and 
taste has never suffered for that 

There are the traditions you know. Certain things must 
be observed. 

Do you mean that there are certain rules and directions 
by which a man may be proved true or false in his read- 
ings ? 

N-n-n-n-0-0-0-0 ! 

Then why charge X with being superficial and destined 
to lead the public to perdition, and why extol a man who 
does nothing simply because his absences of something are 
proof of integrity On what do you base that integrity ? 
Many a fine man has wrecked his happiness on just such 
grounds in choice of a wife. He takes some chump of a 
woman to be safe and finds in her the worst pill man ever 
had, whereas the bright and piquant little flirt settles down 
and makes him a charming as well as an honest wife 

No; you see, my dear friend, you are just like many 
another—judging by stereotyped doctrines, instead of by 
vital thought, and, alas, that is what marks so much of our 
musical criticism of the day 

To my mind the very worst feature of all musical move- 
ment to-day is musical criticism, and the manner of it. It 
is paralyzing to the artist; puts the audience at sea and re- 
duces individual opinion to indifference, laziness, incapa- 
city. It is misleading, unmusical, for the most part dis- 
honest, prejudiced, and chiefly good for nothing whatever 
as an educational basis 
Two critics came to blows recently over discussion as to 
relative values of andante and andantino. A man played 
recently with one of our city orchestras. One critic de- 
scribed him as an absolute andsecond Rubinstein ; another 
insisted that only in his playing of wrong notes did he re- 
semble the great master. A player was said by one to have 
such power of union with the orchestra that both pulsated 
as one. That same player was elsewhere described as run- 
ning away from the orchestra, and by saying that the first 
violins simply traced the notation with their bows in vain | 
efforts to follow him. A critic described a lady pianist as 
playing a certain concerto in a marvelous fashion, with 
masterly control of her instrument, and great intellectuality 
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‘dusting the piano with a damp dishcloth!” A man was 
said to dig his Schumann also to play in the most flowing 
and melodic manner 

A tenor was made by two critics to sing ‘‘throaty and 


1 


nasal,” by another to be ‘‘clear and bell- 


} 


ike, with distinct 
enunciation outside of the mouth A lady was said to sing 
with excellent intention, well-poised voice and intelligent 
phrasing. Others graphically described the concert as hav- 
ing plenty of flowers, dress and audience, but no singer 
One might understand this sort of jargon among a lot of 
society women going home from a performance, between 
jealous professionals, or as bought and paid for opinion 
But the above is culled from honest utterances of men of 
supposedly superior training, intelligence and experience, 
and with reputations at stake. Not either from France 
alone (the country the least liable to be dishonest and with 
the most regard for reputation), but from statements made 


in France, Germany, England and 


America 

This sort of thing is much worse than useless One of 
| two things is necessary—either to find a standard from 
| which to talk or else keep still. Research and study and 
exchange of opinion are all right, but this sort of thing is 


neither one nor the other. Meantime the poor public is 
completely bulldozed by this, and gives up the whole thing 
People do not go to hear music to enjoy it, but to-find fault 
with it. They are made to feel stupid and ignorant if they 
| really seem to like something, and composers, following 
suit, write things for them not to like, and so there we are 


**# # 


AMERICANS IN Paris. 


Mrs. Louise Gerard Thiérs, now studying with Delle 
Sedie in Paris, was recently the recipient of the master’s 


| 
photograph, in large panel form, with the following dedica- 


tion 
Ma chére enfant, vous étes mon espérance et celui du vrai Art de 
Chant. Je vous salue affectueusement E. DELLE SEDI 


A flattering testimonial certainly, inasmuch as Mrs. 
Thiers is making a careful and thorough study of the Dell 
Sedie school of singing 

A Lenten service surely, inasmuch as it sent thought 
heavenward, was the exquisite morning musical given in 
mid-Lent by Emma Nevada-Palmer for the refreshment of 
a few grateful friends. The c/ow of the occasion was the 
presence of the Count and Countess de Fontenailles. 
These are very charming French people, who add to many 
other qualities of mind and heart a passionate love of musi 
and exceptioual talent in it, he as composer, she as posses- 
sor of a very rich, well-poised dramatic voice, which is being 
carefully trained by Madame Marchesi, en amateur, of 
course, 

The count’s songs are very well known and loved in 
Paris; in fact his music is quite la mode at present. Mignon 
Palmer, Emma Nevada's talented little daughter (who 
by the way, Madame Marchesi declares is going to be one 
of the vocal lights of the age, requiring little orno training), 


sang in a most bewitching manner le Chant de Nourrice, 
by the count, who accompanied her; also Ninon, by Tosti 


Purdicesti, by Lotti l 


No description can do justice to the 
power of natural conception, the justness of thought and 


tone, the power of natural facial expression and the delicacy 


of the thing called art in this little Lord. Fauntleroy form 
and face. A veritable prima donna in miniature. Madame 


} 


Nevada herself sang La Fleur du Foyer, by Gounod, and 


two exquisite Russian songs, Travonschka, by Tschaikow 


sky, and Solover, a song of the people; also three songs by 


the Count Fontenailles—Le Temps des Roses, Les Deux 
Cceurs and Amours Posthumes—accompanied by the com 
poser and by a young Italian, Carboni, who was at one time 
chef d’orchestrein Berlin. The charming singer was in ex- 
cellent voice, although her successful Russian tour had been 
interrupted by illness. Her voice, a pure lyric soprano, is 
high, clear and fresh as a bird's. Absence of forcing and 
strain adds to this effect, and her intensely dramatic nature 


does the rest. There are musicians in Paris who say that 








of interpretation. Another said that her playing was like 


Nevada is the only Anglo-Saxon singer with the Latin 
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temperament. A charming breakfast and chat in this 
most ideal of musical homes followed. 

Mr. W. Legrand-Howland, the young American organist- 
composer, stationed at Paris, is to give another ambitious 
concert this year—namely, the first act of an opera just fin- 
ished by him, entitled Nita, with a chorus of forty voices, 
ballet, costumes, &c., all complete. It is to be given, if 
you please, not in an ordinary Paris hall, but in one of the 
regular city theatres, the Nouveau. The patronage is 
most distinguished, including Lady Monson, Lady Blount, 
Baroness de Hirsch, the Princess Bebesco, Madame Ayer 
among the number. A chef d’orchestre of the Opéra Co- 
mique, M. Emile Bourgeois, has consented to direct, and 
the whole is in serious rehearsal. The act of opera will be 
but the latter part of the performance, and will be preceded 
by a few choice selections, instrumental and vocal, among 
them a Grieg concerto, a new composition by M. Bourgeois 
and one by M. Howland. Miss Minnie Tracey, M. Georges 
Devoll, M. Nicolau, of the Lamoureux concerts, and Iran- 
owsky, the pianist, will be among the performers. 

Mr. Arthur Reginald Little gave a concert in the Salle 
Erard on April 3. His program was an excellent one, in- 
cluding Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Bach-Tausig (the 
toccata and fugue, which thus opened for the sixth time 
concerts in Paris this season), Paderewski and Liszt. The 
young man made a most excellent impression, being re- 
called several times after the Liszt polonaise in E major. 

Mention has already been made of Mr. F. Fox’s playing 
of MacDowell’s Sonata Tragica in the Salle Pleyel before 
the Société d'Art. The piece was conscientiously played, 
although being rather heavy for the young man. To follow 
the sledgehammer architecture of the composition it would 
seem as if an Indian chief of giant size would be the proper 
performer. The style was evidently new to the audience. 
Widor led'the applause. Mr. Fox also played Widor’s 
Marche Americaine, arranged for two pianos by M. Philipp, 
and a toccata by M. Philipp. 

An extremely swell affair was the annual concert of M. 
Planel, given at the Hotel Continental as usual. Members 
of the Garde formed the service d’ordre and many officers 
and members of the Garde Republicaine were in the audi- 
ence, which filled the elegant reception salon to the doors. 
A Weber duo concertant, andante and finale of Godard, 
Concerto No. 2 and a violin transcription arranged by Mr. 
Planel were among the violin numbers played by him. 
Many members of the Opéra, Opéra Comique and Odéon lent 
their talents, and many brilliant selections, dramatic, hu- 
morous and musical, enriched the entertainment. Mme. 
Tékley Planel declaimed poetry written by herself and 
played a réle in a charming little comedie, Ballottage. 

Miss Ida Branth, a well-known girl violinist of New 
York, played at a reception this week a number of pieces 
by Ernst Joachim and Sarasate, and the praise and applause 
she received were most enthusiastic. ‘‘She plays most ad- 
mirably,” was the general remark, and her strong bowing 
and skill were commented upon.” The reception was at the 
house of Madame Lautmann. Among those present were 
Mr. Joseph Joachim, of Berlin, who played her accompani- 
ments; Dr. Halban, of Viennaand Mr. Hartogs, of London. 

Friends of the Ribollas, of Cincinnati, will be pleased to 
learn that the young singers are doing remarkably well in 
London, giving concerts, song recitals and ‘‘at homes.” 
Their duets as a special feature attract much attention. 
Both being first-class soloists, with extensive repertoires in 
English, French, Italian and German, their services are in 
demand. They have appeared under distinguished patron- 
age. In May they sing at the Duchess of Sutherland’s, at 
Stafford House, a big affair, where their work will be asso- 
ciated with that of several prominent English artists. They 
have also made tours in the provinces as soloists, and with 
Miss Janotha, the pianist. 

In connection with the opening of the Trocadéro concerts 
this season it may be remembered that Mlle. Roudé, the 
American singer, who has already created two réles in 
France, sang at one of these concerts last year. On that 
occasion she received among others a very flattering notice 
from the distinguished critic, M. Jonciéres, who spoke of 
the pure tones and moving quality of her voice, and the 





sincere expression of calm and serenity with which she 
rendered the Cantilene of M. Bachelet, Chére Nuit. Mlle. 
Rondé is now in the provinces singing Char/otte in 
Werther. 

Among Mr. Bouhy’s pupils this year are Miss Clara Butt, 
the London contralto; the Baroness von Reibnitz, the dis- | 
tinguished daughter of M. Schlesinger, of whom so much 
has been heard this season; Miss Cavendish, a mezzo 
soprano, who has sung in opéra comique and in concerts 
in England, and is preparing to be a teacher of vocal music; 
Miss Butler, dramatic soprano; Mrs. G. Cook, a dramatic 
soprano, here but a short time; Mrs. C. Bruce, mezzo 
soprano; Mr. Earl, bass chantant, studying for opera; Mr. 
Léon Rains, splendid basso profundo, a pupil of Mr. Oscar 
Saenger, of New York; Mr. Atherton Smith, baritone of 
rare quality and sympathy, sings already at musicals, &c. ; 
Miss Bernadine Sargent, soprano; Mr. Percy Jackson, 
basso profundo, rich, deep low voice; Mr. Philip Delmas, 
possesses not only a baritone voice of great flexibility and 
range, singing from low F sharp to high C, but is also com- 
poser and pianist of merit, and has just finished a sym- 
phony; Miss Sarah C. Anderson, Miss Downs, Mr. Ham- 
med, baritone, and Mr. Martin Beal, a talented artist as 
well as tenor, whose walls are hung with his sketches, 
among them one of M. Bouhy as on Juan. His trill on 
high B is clear asa soprano. 

Mlle. Eugénie Myer, a gifted member of this school, who 
prepared herself here specially for teaching, is now estab- 
lished for herself and is having the success to be expected 
from her earnest purpose, talent and superior training. 

This Mr. Rains of whom mention is made is destined, if 
he should remain long enough in Paris, to become a ‘light’ 
in the American student c,lony. Forceful, intelligent, fear- 
less, full of go and enterprise, he is extremely kind to less 
qualified young people, giving freely of his valuable counsel 
and aid. He has recently, it seems, established a French- 
American ‘‘smoker’ in his stopping place, where a few of 
the boys meet once a week, chat over their music and smoke 
a good cigar. French is the order of the evening, fines 
being established for offenders who drop back on the 
mother tongue. 

Among the visitors to the Mangeot Conversation Salon 
this week was Madame Mercour, the accomplished French 
actress, who was a confrére of Rachel. The gentle lady's 
anecdotes of her day, and about the great tragedienne with 
whom she played for so many years, told in her exquisite 
French, were a precious privilege to the young Americans 
assembled. 

Mme. Marie Brema, the well-known American, now of 
the Royal Italian Opera. has reached Paris after a suc- 
cessful season in Italy. She is looking and feeling remark- 
ably well and is going on to London in a short time. 

Miss Marie Garden, of Philadelphia, late of Chicago, is a 
young American from whom something really good may be 
expected. Blonde, slight, nervous, imaginative, if she only 
knows how to make art dramatism take the place of Ameri- 
can excitability she will becomean actress. Her voice, high, 
pure, clear, suave, without any of the screaming or forcing 
qualities of ambitious young women, is unusual. She is al- 
ready a typical Manon, and is studying Marguerite, 
Juliette, Elsa, Elizabeth, &c:, with Trabadelo. In the 
same studio is a fine bass chantant, Mr. Preisch, of Buffalo, 
who has but just come to Paris and commences vocal study 
here, something unusual. He has a fine, flexible tone and 
easy, unaffected manner, and will no doubt become a valu- 
able member of the profession. (We do so much needa 
school for acting in Paris as in America, where it is not half 
so possible. It seems such a pity that no one takes hold of 
this most important part of operatic work). 

Miss Mac Kinstry, a very young violinist from New York, 
is stopping at the American Club while pursuing her studies 
with a professor of the Conservatoire. This wise little lady, 
who in Brussels was a pupil of Ysaye, is in no hurry to 
make a début. ‘‘ It requires much to be ready and little to 
fail,” she says. For practice in playing before people, how- 
ever, she with an earnest young pianist, also of New York, 
Miss nes A fs who is here pore of M. a have 











planned a little ‘‘concert” which they are to give at the 
American Club the early part of May. More later. 

The work done by the Sutro girls in ensemble piano 
| playing here recently has been the best exposition of art 
standard in musical work yet given in Paris by American 
| talent. That sort of work is the real, sincere, refined sort 

which requires neither apology, prevarication, bombast nor 
forcing to place it beside the very highest European stand- 
ard. Art gains by such work, no matter the nationality. 

Miss Minnie Tracey is singing in Sigurd and other operas 
in the South of France. 

A most charming and valuable American musical spirit 
in Paris is Miss Fanny Reed, a member of the New York 
élite whom fate has established in Paris, Herself a trained 
musician, a woman of large heart, intelligence and a 
philosopher as to causes and effects, hersympathy naturally 
goes out to the student element in the capital. While full 
of active benevolence flowing from a kindly heart, the 
wise head of Miss Reed is by no means stereotyped in its 
activity. No one better than she, after several years’ resi- 
dence in Paris, knows the faults and weaknesses of the 
foreign study idea. If students, instead of insisting on 
help to pursue their wayward ways, would listen to the 
advice and experience of this amiable and clever woman, 
how much better off they would be in the end. But, asa 
French professor remarked seriously in discussing the sub- 
ject: ‘‘ Americans, more than any other women, think they 
know everything, and God knows there are few who have so 
much to learn.” 

In a capital little reminiscence sketch made by Miss Reed 
she speaks enthusiastically of her visit to Rome and meet- 
ing with Liszt at a time when the world flocked around the 
Vatican and life there was a perpetual Papal feast. Liszt 
was then, she says, about sixty, tall and erect, with a smile 
like ‘‘the flash of a dagger in the sun.” Having already 
heard of Miss Reed's vocal successes in the capital the great 
pianist invited her to sing for him, amiably seating him- 
self to play the accompaniment of the Prophéte aria. Ten- 
derness and beauty of tone dropped from his expressive 
fingers, and she sang as if inspired. He seemed to her 
“like a god stepped down from Olympus.” On his piano 
rested always a cast of Chopin's hand, long, delicate, nerv- 
ous, expressive, and his own portrait hung over that of the 
nocturne poet in his salon. She finds in Madame Wagner 
the remarkable eyes, clear, bright, piercing and full of intelli- 
gence, of the pianist, and from his great, almost paradoxical 
love for sacred composition she infers that he made Rome 
his residence expressly to have access to the musical 
archives. ‘‘ The composer of fantaisies is a great, faultless 
liturgist,” says Saint-Saéns. 

He wrote many songs that are not known and taught 
Miss Reed several, among them Mignon, Lorelei and Com- 
ment Disaient-ils. 

Once in remarking a certain indifference toward Saint- 
Saéns, then a young unknown in Leipsic, Liszt had him 
published as ‘‘a distinguished artist, virtuoso and com- 
poser.” His last visitto Paris was to the home of Mun- 
kaczy, where a fine portrait of him had been made by the 
great painter. This visit was a triumphal one, people 
rising en masse in salons which he entered as if in the 
presence of royalty. FANNIE EpGar THOMAS 


Miss Brooks, of Denver.—Miss Madeline Vance Brooks, 
of Denver, Col., made her début in New York on Thursday 
evening, April 22, in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. Her 
skillful and artistic singing won for her the enthusiastic 
applause of the audience and most favorable comment 
from musical critics. 

Miss Brooks has a dramatic mezzo soprano voice. Her 
range is from G below to C above the staff, and each tone 
is excellent in quality. Her technic is remarkable for such 
a heavy voice, and her trill is as liquid as that which 
belongs to the lyric soprano. Miss Brooks is a young 
woman of intelligence and unusual musical attainments. 
She is a pupil of Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton, with whom she 
will continue her studies during the summer preparatory 
to entering on her professional work in the autumn. 
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speak of the striking fact that the United States is the 
country from which almost exclusively good high soprano 
coloratura voices nowadays come. Italy, which formerly 
boasted ot the most extended productiveness of this sort, 
has few great coloratura singers at present, and Germany 
has none, and really never had any, for neither Gerster nor 
Sembrich, nor the dead di Murska, nor Frau Herzog, of the 
Berlin opera, are Germans. In America, however, the 
woods are full of them. I don't need to mention their well- 
known names; but besides these acknowledged favorites I 
have lately come across new and young American singers, 
such as Miss Muenchhoff, Miss Poddie Ross, Miss New- 
mann, from San Francisco; Miss Beatrice Davidson, of New 
York, and last but not least, Miss Rose Ettinger. I don't 
know whether to attribute this prodigality in high soprano 
voices to climatic, ethnographical, geographical or whatever 
circumstances, and I should be interested, probably as a 
good many others would, to hear explanations of this sub- 
ject on the part of the various vocal experts who, year in 
and year out, wage wordy war in the columns of THe 
Musica Courier, 

In the meantime I can only testify to the further and 
quite pronounced success Miss Rose Ettinger has made 
here at a concert of herown, which she gave in the Sing- 
akademie a week ago to-day with the assistance of the 
highly talented young American violinist, Miss Leonora 
Jackson. The hall was filled to overflowing, even the po- 
dium seats being rather ostentatiously occupied, and a 
furore of applause, not of the fake kind, followed each num- 
ber of the program. I had missed the Jot’amero aria, with 
violin obligato, from Mozart's Re Pastore, which Miss Et- 
tinger is said to have sung particuiarly well. Another pre- 
liminary concert also deprived me of the treat of hearing 
Miss Jackson perform the Handel A major violin sonata. I 
was in time, however, for the Bell aria from Lakmé, in 
which our fair and sympathetic young countrywoman 
touched the dreigestrichenes high F sharp with the utmost 
ease and purity of tone, and the high F she held resonantly 
for a good long quarter of a minute in the tiresome Proch 
variations, which closed the program. These of course 
were the piéces de résistance, but sandwiched in between 
them was a group of songs, of which the Mozart Violet was 
sung with charming naiveté of style, but in which someone 
had made an alterationin Mozart's music which did violence 
to the violet and was horribly out of style and in very bad 
taste. 

Such things cannot be done here, and the sin of com- 
mission was duly punished in the press. What was worse, 
however, was the singing of "Twas April, by Ethelbert 
Nevin. I had previously boasted to some of my Berlin con- 
fréres of the talent of the two gifted brothers, Ethelbert and 
Arthur Nevin, of whom I designated the former as one of 
America's greatest and most popular song writers; and then 
came this "Twas April, and it was not even on April Fool's 


Day. Ofcourse! had not seen the song before I heard it 


| Saéns’ suggestive song, Pourquoi Rester Seulette. 


I was simply dumb. 
Oscar Eich- 


from Miss Rose Ettinger’s rosy lips. 
founded by its vulgarity, at which even 
berg, of the Boersen Courier, one of the kindest of music 
critics 1n the world, took offense and called it a Schmarren. 
The bad impression the song made upon the critics was in- 
tensified through Miss Ettinger’s blunder of repeating this 
song when she was recalled by the audience. Why did she 
not choose a better one by the same composer? I know of 
more than twenty beautiful Lieder, and only this one 
objectionable. Brahms’ Wiegenlied, however, she sang 
charmingly, and she found the right nuances also for Saint- 
Alto- 


gether Miss Ettinger made a renewed favorable impression 


upon the audience, and most of the critics are in her favor, 
though I am sorry to say not all of them. She has besides 
a fine technic a beautiful, clear voice in the upper and 
highest register, but, like most all other voices of this genre, 


p | it is lacking in warmth; and her delivery, pretty, charming, 
| N my budget of last week I had occasion to | 


coquettish and fetching though it be, is lacking in soul. 
These very necessary elements in the singing of a truly 


great artist may come to her, however, when time and ex- | 


perience ripen her feelings and broaden her musical 
horizon. 

Miss Leonora Jackson played in the most exquisitely fin- 
ished style and with sweet, enticing tone the Adagietto, 
from Bizet’s L’Arlesienne, a pretty Madrigal by Simonetti 
and Wieniawski’s Sielanka la Champétre, after which of 
course she was encored. 

Mr. Ernest H. Jackson accompanied his sister admirably, 
while the piano accompaniments for Miss Ettinger, espe- 
cially that of the Bell song, from Lakmé, left much to be de- 
sired. eee 

A concert by Miss Marguerite Dongrie, from Brussels, 
which took place in Bechstein Hall the same evening, I 
can pass over with a very few words. The young lady, 
through the medium of her accompanist (Miss Marie 
Schoeller, whom she had brought on specially from Brus- 
sels, but who is a very poor accompanist nevertheless), 
passed the word to the critics that she (Miss Dongrie) was 
the favorite pupil of Ysaye. Well, if this be the truth, then 
I surely don’t envy the great Belgian violinist his clientéle 
Miss Dongrie played the Saint-Saéns B minor concerto for 
the violin so badly that the performance really became lu- 
dicrous, and it is impossible to consider it seriously from a 
critical standpoint. 


cert gestiirzt hat Sie ist weder befihigt, noch hat sie Ruhe 
dazu 

No truer judgment could have been passed by anyone 
than by this great pedagogue. Miss Peck is neither capable 
nor has she the repose to give a concert. It was truly piti- 
ful to hear her wade through the Beethoven Les Adieux 
sonata and lose her head in the andante, and both her 
head and her fingers in the Vivicissamenti. Those who 
heard her in the other numbers of her short program say 
she was even worse in the Chopin Fantaisie, op. 49. I believe 
it, but I did not care to stay in Bechstein Hall long enough 
to verify the fact. 

* 2 

A rather uninteresting but not an absolutely bad vocalist 
is Miss Amélie Ott, whom I heard the next day, and who 
sang Hear Ye, Israel, from Elijah, and Lieder by Schubert 
and Schumann. 

The pianist who appeared on the same program, Miss 
Fanni Merten, vainly tried to overcome the technical diffi- 
culties in the Waldstein sonata. Why do such people ap- 
pear in public? Nobody derives any benefit from it except 
Hermann Wolff, who rents them his pretty Bechstein Hall 
and gets his fee for managing the concert. The news- 
papers get a little advertising out of it, but no one else has 
any advantage out of these second-rate concerts. 

**# # 

at not all English speaking and English singing so- 
pi..nos, even high coloratura sopranos, are good, I was 
taught at the concert of Miss Florence Fraser, a pupil of 
Frau Nicklass-Kempner. But then Miss Fraser is not an 
American, for she hails from Bloemfontein in South Africa, 
She has that worst of all faults, one that ought not to be 
pardoned even in Darkest Africa, viz., that of singing 
beastly flat—destoniken, as Hans von Biilow wittily de- 


scribed it. Her colorature is likewise far from flawless, 
and thus I don’t see why Miss Fraser ventured upon a con- 
cert at all. 

Possibly it was in order to give Auguste Goetz-Lehmann 
a chance to be heard as pianist; but this would have been 
an uncalled for kindness and a useless one to boot. For Miss 
Goetz-Lehmann has likewise no particularly good technic 
Her ‘‘ rendering’’ of the Beethoven F major variations was 


| dry and uninteresting, and that of the A flat ballad of 


Miss Alma Johanna Schmidt, an alto who assisted at this | 
concert, could not do much toward holding me in Bechstein | 


Saal, for Miss Dongrie’s second number, Max Bruch’s 


Scotch Fantaisie 
*s * 


One day last week I was visited by a very good looking | 
young lady from the United States, Miss Maude Peck, as | 
her card says, Miss Madeleine Peck, as she is called on the | 


program of a piano recital she gave next night. She told 
me that she had taught at Dr. Ziegfeld’s College, in Chicago, 
that she had many successes as a pianist in the United 
States, and that she had been in Germany studying the 
piano for six years, with interruptions of a more or less 
extended period, which she spent in the United States. I 


asked her with whom she had studied in Germany, and she | 
| had missed the two 


told me the names of two of the best known teachers in 
Dresden, and supplemented them by two names who carry 
no less prestige here in Berlin. 

Instead of influencing me in her favor by this array of 


big names Miss Peck made me feel convinced that she was | 


one of the many Americans who have that same specifically 
American restless system, or rather grave fault, of rushing 
from one teacher to another and never learning much from 
anybody, and surely nothing thoroughly. My misgivings 
were strengthened when I received a little note the next 
day from Mrs. Steinmann, Prof. Heinrich Barth’s kind 
foster-mother, in which that good old lady says 

LIEBER VERBHRTER HERR—Eiligst soll ich Ihnen mittheilen, 
dass Miss Peck heute gegen den Willen von Barth sich ins Con- 


Chopin inadequate in every way. Two of a kind do not 
always make a couple, but they do make a pair, and not 
only in poker playing but sometimes in concert giving 

** * 


A young violinist of the French school, one about whom 
Mr. Abell wrote a good deal, and in a most generous sort of 
praise before he left Berlin for Liége, Miss Sophie Jaffé, I 
had a chance to hear for the first time last week. I must 
say I agree with our violin expert most fully. This girl, or 
rather young lady, has something original in her style and 
conception. She does not play ‘‘conservatory made,” and 
whoever had the teaching of her was wise enough to teach 
her the technics and leave her the flavor of her own in- 
dividuality, a very marked and interesting one, by the bye. 
That her technic and bowing are all that could be desired 
was plainly noticeable in the swift but safe reproduction of 
the last movement of the Mendelssohn concerto, of which I 
previous movements. Grace and 
suavity were the principal characteristics of her playing of 
the Tschaikowsky G minor canzonetta; virtuosity and fire 
she displayed in both the Brahms-Joachim G minor Hun- 
garian Dance and in Ernst’s Hungarian Airs, but superior 
to all this was her interpretation of the Bach Chaconne, 
that noblest touchstone for all good violinists. In breadth, 
style and purity this was one of the finest readings of the 
work I ever heard from any violinist, let alone from a female 
one. 

Miss Louise Schmidt, a local pianist, who appeared, or 
rather disappeared, at this concert, is a little hausbacken, 
but not disparagingly bad. She performed the Chopin C 


sharp minor nocturne from op. 27, the tried and trite little 
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Albumblatt, by Kirshner, ina decent, governess-like manner, 
but the Schumann Aufschwung she should leave severely 


alone for the future. 
* # * 


Pachmann gave his second and last piano recital the next 
evening in the Singakademie. There was a good sized 
audience present, but on the whole he does not seem to be 
gaining ground in Berlin; certainly not in his newly chosen 
field of teacher of the piano. 

His performances last week were rather uneven, and as 
usual he was least satisfactory in the bigger works, the A 
flat ballad and the B flat minor sonata of Chopin; the latter 
especially I don’t care for in Pachmann’s reproduction, 
which is so full of mannerisms. Of the smaller Chopin 
numbers I liked particularly the G flat study from op. 25, 
and the A flat waltz, op. 34. But Pachmann did not con- 
fine himself to Chopin this time, Schumann, Mendelssohn 
and Liszt forming the final portion of the program. Of 
the Waldscenen, the Vogel als Prophet was simply inimita- 
ble, but the Schumann E major novellette (No. 7), which 
curiously enough was redemanded, he hurried and blurred 
considerably. Of the two Lieder, Ohne Worte, the G major 
one, was prettily sung, but the F major one (which 
Paderewski likes to play as an encore) was so drawn out in 
tempo that one lost all sense of the rhythm. I also did not 
like the phrasing in the Liszt concert study in D flat, but 
the Mephisto waltz he played with creditable refraining 
from all outré effects, and with great cleanliness of execu- 
tion as well as verve and brilliancy. After its close the 
encore fiends had their inning and held the fort long after 


I was fort. see 


A very dignified and impressive Trauer Feier for the 
late Johannes Brahms was held in the Stern Conservatory 
hall on Sunday at noon. 

Prof. Gustav Hollaender and Albert Eibenschiitz per- 
formed the Third Sonata for violin and piano by Brahms 
(op. 108, in D minor). Ludwig Bussler summed up Brahms’ 
life work in a comprehensive and touching obituary. 
Adolf Schulze sang O Tod and Auf dem Kirchhof. Prof. 
Heinrich Ehrlich played the D major piano ballad. Frau 
Nicklass-Kempner sang five Lieder and Messrs. Gern- 
sheim, Hollaender and Hekking performed the B minor 
piano trio, op. 8, in Brahms’ newly revised edition. 

* *# * 

Last night we had at the Royal Opera a newly studied per- 
formance of Tristan, which was sold out to the very last 
available seat. Tristan as a drawing card is something 
wonderful, but it is true nevertheless; and it won't be many 
years, I predict, before the general public will wake up to 
the fact that it is Wagner's greatest work, after all. Some 
may, and probably always will, prefer Die Meistersinger, 
and they are right from their standpoint that it is Wagner's 
richest as well as ripest work. His most inspired, his most 
individual work, and the one that has been created in one 
Guss, is unquestionably Tristan. 

The hero was represented by Gerhduser, of Carlsruhe, 
who made with it his Berlin guesting début. He succeeded 
only moderately well. It is one thing to sing in Carlsruhe, 
or at the little Bayreuth model opera house, unsurpassed in 
its acoustic excellence, and with a covered orchestra. and 
it is quite another affair to sing in the Berlin Royal Opera 
House. And this other affair kilied Herr Gerhéuser. He 
had not voice enough left to die with in the last act, let 
alone to proclaim his love frenzy in the second act; and 
oh, his acting! Even in Lohengrin, when the young tenor 
had little else to do but to look and act in a dignified man- 
ner, he could not suffice at Bayreuth next to our own sweet 
Elsa, Nordica. But now, as 7réstan, cowed by the ma- 
jestic and partially infuriated poses and acting of Frau 
Sucher as /so/de, he was literally nowhere, and certainly 
anything but a hero. Sucher, however, had a grand day. 
She was dreadfully bad the other day as Venus in Tann- 
hiuser, but she seemed as though transformed, like a differ- 
ent human being last night. She can sing only such réles in 
which she still takes a strong personal interest, which keeps 
her vocal muscles and her nervous system at so fierce a 
tension that for the nonce they will obey the dictates of her 
artistic mind. Thus her /so/de last night was grand, and 
as good as in years gone by. 

The other parts are cast as usual. I should like, how- 
ever, to have Moedlinger sing Kurwenal and Betz King 








| 
| Marke instead of vice versa, for little man Moedlinger is 
| vocally too robust for the part of der mide Koenig and 
| Betz is getting too old and tame for the character of the 
faithful warrior Aurwena/. Frau Goetz is always excel- 
lent as Brangaene and Lieban sang his little solo well, 
though he seemed to be placed too far back upon the stage. 
Beyond all cavil and deserving of the utmost praise was 
the work of the orchestra under Dr. Muck’s careful guid- 
ance. A better performance of Tristan in the way of gen- 
eral ensemble and the work done by the orchestra I have 
never witnessed, not either in Bayreuth, New York or Berlin. 


* * 


I give you verbatim et literatim the letter of a young 
American girl who was deluded into the belief that she 
would eventually become a great pianist. She went to 
Leschetizky and he placed her (probably, for I don’t know 
for sure) with one of his Vorbereiter. Afterward she came 
to Berlin, gave a piano recital here, and of course made a 
dead failure. Disappointed, sore and sick she trod the 
pavement of the German capital, then returned to Vienna, 
and now seems to be on the point of doing what I first ad- 
vised her to do, viz., return to the United States. I feel 
sorry for this child-girl who, Leschetizky or no Leschetizky, 
has no chance of ever becoming a pianist. 

VIENNA, Austria, April 9, 1897 
Mr. Floersheim: 

DEAR SIR—I thought before I returned to America I would visit 
Vienna, as I have a great many friends here, and as I will never 
return to Europe, it would bea pity not to see them again. 

While here I called on Leschetizky, he thought I cameto study with 
him, and put on all his dignity and backbone; he told me he never 
remembered seeing me at all, which amused me very much as I had 
never heard he was blind, and then I took his breath away by asking 
him if he wouldn't give me some of his pupils to teach, then he told 
me when I was there before I was a bit impertinent. I wondered 
how he knew that, when he told me first he didn’t know me—strange 
wasn’t it? I wonder if these people think they hurt my feelings, 
whereas I am not at all depressed by the opinion of any being either 
human or devine, so they only waste their breath. I left him to 
recover and climbed over a lot of back alleys to interview Gabril- 
owitch. He told me before I began to talk that he didn’t know any- 
thing--which I thought for once was the truth—so I fell to thinking 
which eye it was he was looking at me with, as they both go in differ- 
ent directions. I hope you will never tell anyone that, or I am afraid 
I would have an enemy for life and that would be to bad, but I 
really don’t think that these people over here know how funny they 
are,as I nearly strangle myself to keep from laughing when I am 
talking tothem. But when I get back to America, the people over 
there have some idea of humor, and then I can intertain them with 
the account of my experiences over here. I sail on the 24th of this 
month for N. Y. and if you should want to hear from me again I will 
write--my address at present is Adelaide Kellogg, bei U. S. Consu! 
Gen., I. Reichsrathsstr. 27, Wien 

Well, contrary to my expectations, as expressed in my 
last week’s budget, Eugen d’Albert’s new opera, Gernot, 
proved a big success at Sunday night’s premiére at the 
Mannheim Court Opera. 

Mr. Moritz Mayer-Mahr, the excellent pianist and peda- 
gogue, who was present at the first production, writes to 
me as follows: Gernot, Eugen d'Albert’s three act opera 
(text by Gustav Kastropp), had a surprisingly big success, 
a fact which must count all the more strongly when it is 
taken into consideration that the composer was not through- 
out supported to the very best by the librettist. Not that 
the story of King Gernot's wooing, marriage and death 
does not offer sufficient dramatic material, but Kastropp is 
not particularly skillful in its adaptation. He is very clever 
in the art of versification, but his characters are lacking in 
logical psychological development and some of them are 
quite unnatural and untrue. The entire elfin spook intro- 
duction is all the more superfluous, as on the one hand elfin 
romanticism is at the period of the action of the drama 
(viz., before the Roman wars with Germany) an ae thetic 
anachronism, and as on the other hand A7mg Gernot is any- 
how doomed to perdition by the very curse which his mur- 
der of King Wu/f brings down upon him, and which might 
be made to operate without that special knockout he re- 
ceives at the hand of an £/fin Queen, whose love advances 
he had rejected. 

Eugen d’Albert’s music to this libretto is indeed wonder- 
ful and signifies the enormous progress of this genial 
heavenstorming artist. I have followed up the develop. 
ment of d’Albert with the greatest of interest from the 
appearance of his suite, op. 1, on. His A minor string quar- 
tet was first performed by Joachim, despite the fact that it 
sprang from the Weimar Siindenpfuhl (abyss of sin)so much 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


His largely conceived 
piano concerto in B and his important piano sonata in F 
sharp minor gave expectations for big things to come. 
Fragments from his first two operas, Der Rubin and Ghis- 
monda, however, were disappointing and diminished special 


despised by the great violinist. 


hopes for eminence in the dramatic field. It is with all the 
greater joy, therefore, that I can now state that with his 
latest opera d' Albert has entered the very first ranks of our 
young dramatic writers. 

The music of Gernot is frequently of overpowering 
beauty, the mastery of style is admirable, the treatment of 
the human voice and of the orchestra is ideal. Especially 
prominent portions of the score are the three Vorspiel, one 
for each act, and of these again the one to the third act, 
built upon an organ point on the fifth F C,is the most 
notable. Likewise an Elfin dance, the love scene of the 
first act and tne two Wa/traud7s scenes. Mucn praise may 
be bestowed upon the first performance, in which Frau 
d’Albert-Finck, who, as guest, created the part of Wa/- 
/raudis, and the orchestra were excellent under the com- 
Intendant Bassermann proved himself 
Only in the 


poser’s direction. 
a stage manager of taste and fine perception. 
closing scene he seems to have mistaken the composer’s 
Gernot disappears toward misty Niflheim in a 
This scene should have 


meaning. 
musically gloomy D minor finale 
been presented ina gray, cloudy mistiness, instead of which 
it appeared in most brilliant light effects and gay colors, 
like an apotheosis ina circus. At any rate it is a valiant 
deed of the Mannheim Court Opera to have helped to a great 
success one of the most important music dramas which have 
been created since Wagner. I am convinced of the fact 
that d'Albert’s work will conquer quickly all prominent 
opera house stages and will gain a decisive success, 
* * # 

An orchestral composition, a symphonic poem, entitled 
Life a Dream (after a poem by Grillparzer), by the Ameri- 
can composer James K. Pleasants, was performed for the 
first time yesterday afternoon at an invitation concert. I 
did not hear the work, but it was highly spoken of by some 
good qpnnoisseurs, and one of the critics praised its piquant 
harmonies and orchestration 

* * x 

Paderewski will go from London to Paris toward the end 
of this month to take part in a matinée at the Gaieté The- 
atre, the proceeds of which are to go toward a fund for the 
erection of a monument to the celebrated composer-pianist 
Litolf. 
same praiseworthy object. 


Sara Bernhardt has tendered her services for the 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, which only just now 
has selected a new conductor for its popular concerts, may 
possibly have to look out also for a new concertmaster. 
Witek, who is much beloved and who is one of the best con- 
certmasters one could find, he being also a violin virtuoso 
of the very first rank, has an offer to go to Leipsic as new 
concertmaster for the Gewandhaus Orchestra. Prill, who 
held this position until now, is going to Vienna. Olk, the 
present second concertmaster of the Philharmoniker, and 
likewise an excellent musician, is a very sick man, and it is 
doubtful whether he will ever recover his full mental facul- 
ties. Thus, if Witek should decide to accept the offer from 
Leipsic, one of the most flattering for any young musician, 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra would wail fora new, 
good concertmaster, and they are almost, if not quite, as 
difficult to find as good conductors. 


*~“* * 


That there is a dearth in the market in the latter article 
Vienna has also found out, and has at last been forced to 
engage Gustav Mahler, of Hamburg, for the post of conduct- 
or atthe Imperial Opera, despite the fact that that gifted 
composer is of Jewish origin and the anti-Semitic element is 
at present ruling Vienna. A successor to Jahn, however, 
should he definitely abdicate his post as director of the 
opera (so far he has taken only a furlough), is probably even 
more difficult to find. The names of Schubert, of Prague, 
and Schuch, of Dresden, have been mentioned as the ones 
most likely to fill the important position. In the case of 
Schubert, however, the nationalty and race prejudices seem 
to preclude him, and Schuch is held at Dresden by too 
many and too strong private ties to allow him to depart 
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from the Saxonian capital. Who then could be found as a 
worthy successor to Otto Jahn? Muck’s name has been 
brought forward prominently in this connection, but then 
he is tied by a long term contract to the Berlin Royal Opera 
and the intendancy would surely not want to lose his most 
valuable services. 

Emperor William II., however, who is a great admirer 
and personal friend of Dr. Muck, could surely remove the 
obstacle of the contract by cancelling it; and I doubt not 
that he would do so should Dr. Muck desire to leave his 
Berlin position. The latter is a very burdensome one, and 
Dr. Muck, who is not one of the strongest men in the world, 
has of late been overworked. He hashad to conduct nearly 
every night, as Weingartner has been traveling a good deal 
and Sucher is frequently ill, and besides that Dr. Muck has 
had to rehearse and bring out all the novelties and newly 
studied older works that were given at the Royal Opera 


House during the entire season, with the sole exception of | 


Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini. Under the circumstances it 
would not seem so strange if Dr. Muck were actually will- 
ing to negotiate a change for a position in which he would 
find some of the glory as well as higher financial remunera- 
tion for faithful work done. 

*_* * 

The Drenker Theatrical Agency, through Mr. Carl 
Harder, informs me that Director Grau is about to close a 
contract for the engagement of Signora Franceschina 
Prevosti for next season for the United States, so that you 


are liable to hear and see one of the greatest operatic so- 
pranos of Italy and of modern times. O. F. 
Communicated. 


i is well known that Anton Seidl’s ambition had 

aimed for a number of years at Bayreuth, but he pro- 
He told the 
writer that but one obstacle stood between himself and the 


posed to go there with free hands or not at all 
‘*inysterious abyss” of the Wagner theatre, and that was 
Siegfried Wagner, the composer's son and the especial 
pet of an adoring mother. 

The widow Cosima had invited the unflinching Hun- 
garian to conduct at the festival on condition that he should 
act as sponsor for Siegfried as a conductor before the 
American public. For a long time Cosima has nursed the 
project of sending the young man to this country to appear 
in the principal cities as the leader of a concert orchestra 
performing music of Wagner and Liszt, but the scheme 
seemed impracticable to her unless she could secure Seidl’s 
alliance and aid. This he steadfastly refused to give, in- 
sisting that Siegfried must first earn a reputation for merit 
in Europe. 

Now that Seidl has been engaged for the forthcoming 


So the scheme was never carried out. 


festival it will be interesting to observe whether chaperon- 
age of Siegfried in this country is the outcome. He is not 
a man to be driven or imposed upon, and having held out 
against the widow so long on this point, it is probable that 
he will not surrender, and that no Siegfried Wagner 
junketing plan is attached as a rider to his contract. Not- 
withstanding the very friendly relations always existing 
between himself and Cosima, he refused to be coerced or 
cajoled into any countenance of such a scheme to introduce 
her son to America, maintaining that the approval of 
Europe must first be won 

After the London season Mr. Seidl will go to Bayreuth 
for the festival rehearsals. 


We Know. 


W* know one of the best men in this country 
for the sheet music business. He is a young man 
and speaks three or four languages fluently, and has a 
thorough knowledge of the sheet music business, both 
classical and popular. He is a musician of intelligence, 
and understands how to treat people, and can be reached 
by addressing this paper under the heading ‘‘ Sheet Music.” 


Mr. Plowe in New York.—Mr. Eugene Plowe, the con- 
ductor of the Peoria Chorus, was here on a visit last week 
for the first time in twenty years. The last concert Mr 
Plowe directed this season at Peoria was on April 22, when 
Clementine de Vere was soloist. Her success and that of 
the chorus made the concert a memorable one for that 


active city. 





BosTON, Mass., May 2, 1897 


MMA CALVE, assisted by Barron Berthald, 
tenor; Giuseppe Campanari, baritone, and the Boston 
Festival Orchestra, led by Emil Mollenhauer, gave a con- 
cert in Music Hall yesterday afternoon. The hall was 


crowded. The program was as follows 


Overture, Carnaval Romain Berlioz 
Benedictus Mackenzie 
Bird Song, from La Perle du Brésil David 


Emma Calvé 
Flute obligato by Chas. K. North 
from Falstaff Verdi 


Mr. Campanari 





es Preludes Liszt 
Les I 1 


Entire Fourth Act of (opera) Hamlet Ambroise Thomas 
Emma Calve 
(Sung and acted in costume 
Ballet music from Samson and Delilah. | 
Marche Héroique 
Trio, from Faust (Fifth Act Gounod 
Emma Calvé, Mr. Berthald, Mr. Campanari 


Saint-Saens 


Entire Fourth Act Ambroise Thomas’ Opera Hamlet, 
sung and acted in costume.” Now do you know what hap- 
pened? 

After the performance of Liszt's Preludes the players, 
who had been sitting on the stage, took their place in the 
narrow aisle close to and below the stage; they moved with 
difficulty, confusion, handing down of music stands and 
chairs. A bare, bleak, empty stage, with Beethoven melan 
choly, sour. Enter Calvé as Ophelsa, with a pretty dress 
white boots, flowers, and a tendency toward insanity 
Beethoven looked sourer than ever, but when she sprawled 

1 


on the dusty boards and tossed flowers into the air, an ex- 


pression of wonderment drove away the constitutional 


gloom from his face. 

After she had finished the mad scene there were recalls— 
for the applause was tempestuous—and, lo! and behold, 
Marguerite entered. She wore Ofhelza’s dress, provided 
for her by the kindly jailer. She was accompanied by Mr. 
Berthald, who had a severe cold and was unable to sing a 
solo announced by the program, and Mr. Campanari 
Faustand Mephistopheles were clad in Prince Albert coats 
and irreproachable trousers. The trio, was turned into a 
soprano solo, for poor Mr. Berthald could hardly be heard 
and Mr. Campanari was the shyest Alephistopheles that 
ever visited Boston. We had heard his noble voice in /ord’s 
monologue, and we knew that he had it with him; we had 
applauded him furiously, and he sang with breadth and 
passion 7Jonzo’s prologue (Pagliacci). But as JMJephisto- 
pheles Mr. Campanari was immersed apparently in abstruse 
speculation. The trio thus absurdly sung, and hurried till 
it was a mere jig tune, threw the audience into hysteria 


Genteel young ladies with red hat trimmings waved 
handkerchiefs; men beat their fists together; and I noticed 
suburbanites pounding the floor deliriously with umbrellas 
of the Sarah Gamp species. Calvé trotted on and off the 
stage repeatedly. She kissed the audience, she said 
‘*Merci ! Au revoir!” so distinctly that even a pupil of a 
school of modern languages might have understood her 
The singer was in such joyous—or was it ironical?—mood, 
that I expected her to add *‘ Et ta soeur 


The seats were sold at these rates : $2.50, $2, $1.50. I 


do not know whether the right to stand was sold for $1.50 | 


The enthusiasm, as I have 
After the concert many 


or $10. The hall was packed 
said, was at the last hysterical 


women stood in the corridor and in the open waiting to see 
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the prima donna achieve her carriage. [am unable to tell 
you whether they unharnessed the horses, put them in 
Music Hall for safe keeping, and then drew the carriage to 
the inn or station 

I am a warm admirer of the wit of Emma Calvé. To me 
as singer and actress she is remarkable. Yesterday her 
ability as a singer, pure and simple, was shown in full, 
clear light by her performance of the air from The Pearl of 
Brazil, and there was much that was vocally delightful in 
the Mad Scene No. 1. 


was not always pure, and at times in her endeavor to make 


On the other hand, her intonation 


colorature dramatic she accentuated emotion to the injury 
of song. But I deplore and bewail the fact that such a 
one who has serious views about art, one who has 


should for the sake of 


woman 
brains as well as temperament 
exorbitant money take to barnstorming 

The concert of yesterday wasincident to the chromo- 
civilization of the United States. No truly civilized com- 
munity would tolerate such a gross absurdity as a perform- 
ance ‘‘in costume” of a mad scene pitched at random 
That Calvé does not realize 





into a miscellaneous concert 





the absurdity is impossible; that she is unable to throw her 
self suddenly and without previous preparation of incident 
or growth of emotion into a tragic scene is not to be won- 
dered at; it is surprising that she does not guy openly the 
audience that applauds such artistic immorality 

The orchestral accompaniments were precise and sympa- 
thetic. In this difficult art Mr. Emil Paur might with profit 
to himself take lessons of Mr, Emi] Molienhauer. 


- . * 

The twenty-fourth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra closed last night the sixteenth season of the organ- 
ization and the fourth year of Mr. Paur’s conductorship. 
The program was exclusively Wagnerian These were 
the pieces: Prelude to Parsifal; a Faust overture; Preludes 
to Act I. and Act III. of Lohengrin; a Siegfried 
Idyl; overture to Rienzi; Forest Sounds from Siegfried; 
Ride of the Valkyries. There was a very large audi 
ence and there was much enthusiasm. That vile and ob- 
overture, was applauded frenetically 
Mr. Paur and the orchestra received what is known in 
newspaper land as an ovation 

* 
o + 

The following pieces were played by the Symphony Or- 

chestra for the first time in Boston 


Symphonies—E minor, Gaelic, op. 32 (MS.), Mrs. Beach, October 31; ( 
| } 


major. Ditte by Hermann Kretszchmar), Jan- 





uary 16; F min 4, Tschaikowsky, entire, November 2 (two 


played October 18, 1890) The program book 
ary 13, 1807, that Tschaikowsky’s Second Symphony 


movements were 





stated Febr 





was played that night for the first time ; but the symphony was 
played here by Damrosch's orchestra December 9, 1891. 
} 


Symphonic Poems—Lenore, Dupar December 5; Wallensteins 


Lager, Smet 2: Death and Transfiguration, Richard 


Strauss 


Suites—Jcux December %; Scheherazade, Rimsky- 
Korsak 

Overtures, Prelud é Overture Gwendoline, Chabrier, October 
24; over 


r, Hande!, December 25; overture Othello, 





} lude to Act II. Ingwelde, Schillings, 
November 7; preludes to Act II. and Act III. of Kénigskinder, 


k, December 26; intermezzo from Cricket on the 


Humperdin 





Hearth, Goldmark, November 21 
Miscellaneous—Burial of Ophelia, Bourgault-Ducoudray, October 


Slavonic Rhapsody, No. 3, Dvor4k, October 24; Invitation to 
the Dance, Weingartner, March 13; ballet music from Don Juan, 
Gluck, December 26 

Concertos, & ( 


nceerto, Dvordk (Mr. Schroeder), December 





9; piano conc or January 2; fan- 





asia for piano and orchestra, Arthur Whiting, March 6 (Mr 
Whiting); rondo for ‘cello, op. 4, Dvordk, April 3 (Mr. Schulz) 
Seviliana from Don Cesar de tjazan, Massenet, November 7 


Melba); four Serious Songs by Brahms, April 10 (Max Heinrich 
The composers of these previously unknown pieces are 
Mrs. Beach, Bizet, 
brier, Dittersdorf, Duparc, Dvord4k(three),Gluck, Goldmark, 
Hiindel, Humperdinck, Massenet, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Schillings, Schiitt, Smetana, Richard Strauss, Tschaikow- 


Bourgault-Ducoudray, Brahms, Cha 


sky. 

Twelve are Germans, reckoning Hindel and the Bohe- 
mians as German; five are French, two are Russian and 
two are Americian 

The nrnor 1} f Mav 1 te the immineg f 

The program book of May 1 states in the summing upo 
the season's work that Saint-Saéns’ suite in D major, op. 49, 


was played October 17 for the first time in Boston. This 
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Thomas’ Orchestra, December 15, 1877. 


phony concerts during the season of 1896-7: 


3arwiel— Adagio for violoncello and orchestra, op. 28 (Leo Schulz) 
Beach, Mrs. H. H. A. Symphony in E minor, Gaelic, op. 32 
Beethoven 

Symphony No, 8, in F major, op. 98. 

Concerto for violin, in D major, op. 61 (Halir) 

Overture to Coriolan, op. 62 

Overture to Fidelio, in E major, op. 72. 

Symphony No. 4, in B flat major, op. 60. 

Overture to Die Geschépfe des Prometheus, op. 43. 

Symphony No. 1, in C major, Op. 21. 


op. 125. 
Overture to Leonore, No. 3, op. 72. 
Berlioz 
Overture to Benvenuto Cellini, op. 3. 
Overture to Le Carnaval Romain, op. 9. 
Bizet--Suite, Jeux d’Enfants, op. 22 
actes and ballet music from Carmen. 
interrement d'Ophelie 


Entr’ 





Bourgault-Ducoudray—L 
Srahms—Variations on a Theme by Haydn, in B flat major, op. 56A 





Symphony No. 3, in F major, op. 90. 

Concerto for violin in D major, op. 77 (Kneisel) 
Akad 
Tragische Ouverture, op. 81 

Concerto for violin and violoncello in A minor, op. 102 (Kneisel 


ische Fest Ouverture, op. 80. 





and Schroeder) 
Symphony No. 4, in E minor, op. 98. 
Chabrier—Overture to Gwendoline (twice) 
t 


Cherubini—Overture to Anacréon, op. 241 
Chopin—Concerto for piano, No. 2, in F minor, op. 21 (Burmeister) 








Cornelius—Overture to Der Barbier von Bagdad 
Cowen—Symphony No. 3, in C minor, Scandinavian 


Dittersdorf—Symphony in C major, arranged by Kretzschmar. 





Duparc—Symphonic poem, Lenore 
Dvordk—Slavonic Rhapsody, No. 3, in A flat major, op. 45. 
Symphony No 5, in E minor, From the New World, op. %. 
Concerto for violoncello, in B minor, op. 104 (Schroeder). 
Overture to Othello, op. 93. 
Rondo for violoncello and orchestra, op. # (Leo Schulz). 
Gluck—Selections from the ballet Don Juan, arranged by Kretzsch- 
mar 
Overture to Iphigénie en Aulide, arranged by Wagner. 
Goeiz—Scens, Die Kraft Versagt, from Der Widerspenstigen Zah- 
mung (Little). 


Goldmark—Prelude to Part III. of Heimchen am Herd. 





Overture to Sakuntala, op. 13. 
Grieg—Suite No. 1, from Peer Gynt, op. 46 
Hande!—Overture No. 1, in D major, arranged by Wiillner 
Recitation, Deeper and Deeper Still, and air, Waft Her, Angels, 
from Jephthah (Ben Davies). 
Haydn—Air, Behold Along the Dewy Grass, from The Seasons 
(Plangon). 

Symphony in C minor (Breitkopf & Hartel, No. 9) 

Symphony in D major (Breitkopf & Hartel, No. 2). 
Humperdinck —Seiections from music to Kénigskinder 
Lalo—-Symphonie Espagnole, for violin and orchestra, op. 21 (T 

\damowski). 
Leoncavallo—Tonio’s Prologue, from Pagliacci (Campanari) 
Liszt—Concerto for piano, No. 1, in E flat major (Aus der Ohe). 

Scene in the Tavern (Mephisto Waltz), from Lenau’s Faust. 

Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6, Pesther Carneval. 
Loeffler—Divertimento for violin and orchestra, in A minor, op. 9 

Loeffler) 
Massenet—-Air, Vision Fuggitiva, from Hérodiade (Campanari) 

Sevillana in D major, from Don César de Bazan (Melba) 
Mendelssohn—Symphony No. 4, in A major, Italian, op. 90. 

Overture, op. 21, Scherzo, Notturno and Wedding March from 

Midsummer Night's Dream, op. 61. 

Symphony No. 3, in A minor, Scotch, op. 56. 
Mozart—Symphony No. 41, in C major, Jupiter. 

Aria, L’'Améro, from I! ré Pastore (Melba, Kneisel). 

Symphony No. 39, in E flat major. 

Overture to Don Giovanni. 

Symphony No. 40, in G minor 
Rimsky-Korsakoff—Symphonic suite, Scheherazade, op. 35 


sion) 

Ballet music from Feramors. 

Concerto for piano, No. 4, in D minor, op. 70 (Carrefio) 
Saint-Saéns—Suite for orchestra, in D major, op. 49. 
Schillings—Prelude to Act II. of Ingwelde. 

Schubert-- Unfinished symphony in B minor 

Symphony No. 9, in C major 

Overture to Rosamunde, op. 26. 
Schumann--Symphony No. 2, inC major, op. 61. 

Overture to Manfred, op. 115. 

Symphony No. 4, in D minor, op. 120. 

Concerto for piano, in A miner, op. 4 (Joseffy) 

Symphony No. 3, in E flat major, Rhenish, op. %. 
Schititt—Concerto for piano, No. 2, in F minor, op. 47 (Proctor) 
Smetana—Symphonic poem, Valdstynuv Tabor. 

Strauss, R Tone poem, Tod und Verklarung, op. 24 
Tschaikowsky—Concerto for piano, No. 1, in B flat minor, op. 35 
(Sieveking) 

Symphony No. 4, in F minor, op. 36. 

Symphony No. 2, in C minor, op. 17. 

Symphony No. 6, in B minor, Pathétique, op. 74. 
Voikmann—Overture to Shakespeare's Richard III., op. 68 
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~ SOPRANO. .. 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
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ADDRESS: 





21 Princes St., Cavendish Square, Oxford Circus W. 


statement is not true. The suite was played here first by 


Here is a list of all the works performed at the Sym- 


Three orchestral movements from Symphony No. 9, in D minor, 


Rubinstein —-Symphony No. 2, in C major, Océan, op. 42 (second ver- 


Wagner— Wotan’s Farewell, from Die Walkiire (Plangon). 

Overture to Tannhdauser. 

Prelude to Parsifal. 

Eine Faust Ouverture. 

Prelude to Lohengrin. 

Introduction to Act III. of Lohengrin. 

Ein Siegfried Idyll. 

Overture to Rienzi. 

Waldweben, from Siegfried. 

The Ride of the Valkyries, from Die Walkiire. 
Weber—Overture to Euryanthe. 

Overture to Der Freischiitz. 

Aufforderung zum Tanz, op. 65, arranged by Weingartner. 

Overture to Oberon. 


Whiting, Arthur B.—Fantasia for piano and orchestra in B flat minor, 


op. 11 (Whiting). 
SUMMARY. 
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| minor was played for the first time in Boston. Chopin's 


| . 
| trio, op. 8, was also played. 
* 
a 


The Handel and Haydn performed no new work. The 


Messiah was sung December 20 (Emma Juch, Mrs. H. E. 
Sawyer, T. E. Johnson, David Bispham), and December 21 
(Albani, Mrs. Alves, Charles Kaiser, David Bispham). Mr. 
Lang was sick, and Mr. Chadwick conducted both perform- 

|} ances. Elijah was sung February 7 (Mrs. Patrick- Walker, 





program April 18 included the overture to St. Paul, Men 
| delssohn’s Hear My Prayer (Ella Russell), J.C. D. Parker's 
| Redemption Hymn (Gertrude May Stein), and H. W. 
Parker's Hora Novissima (Ella Russell, Gertrude May 
Stein, G. J. Parker Watkin Mills). Mr. Parker in each 
case conducted his own work. 

* = * 











ir cicctetvestedciceviaces 1 Ee cccnpoceesednensetuses 1 
Beach, Mrs. H. H.A......... 1 LOONCRVANO. 0000. cccccssccces 1} The Cecilia has given three concerts and will give one 
Beethoven .....sccscccccsceves 9 Liszt... .cccreccccecceceres 3 | this week. December4 The Spectre’s Bride was sung. The 
BOS -0 00 +0resvecrrorecconene 2 | Loeffler ..........-... sreeeeee 1 | soloists were Mrs. Bradbury, G. J. Parker and Max Hein- 
GED sco sitdececsvctdecveboewsees 2 Massenet.... 2} rich. The concert February 4 was miscellaneous. Mrs 
Bourgault-Ducoudray........ 1 Mendelssohn 3 | Beach's Rose of Avon ‘1 own was sung for the first time in 
PIG. 6 css kc ces soscceees 7 MOsast ...cccccccvccees 5! Boston. Helen B. Wright sang the solo part and Mrs 
Chabrier.......-.eseeeeeeees 1 Rimsky-Korsakoft .. 1} Beach was the pianist. Beethoven's impossible Missa 
Cherubini ++ 1 | Rubinstein............ 3 | Solemnis was sung for the first time in Boston, March 12 
CROMER. cccesoscccccsescsevcces 1 Saint-Saéns........... 1 | The soloists were Helen B. Wright, Lena Li Frederick 
Cornelius .......... covecesce 1 Schillings ...........++.. 1 | Smith, Arthur Beresford. 
EOIN dndncaddeccdvaccosssene 1 Schubert... saepanetoad 3 | a. 
NEG . occccdcccics 1 Schumann ..... 5 | 
Duparc.... 1 Schfitt.........-.+ees 1 There were three short seasons of grand opera. The 
Dvorak...... 5 | Smetana 1} Imperial Opera Company, managed by the gallant Col. J 
a D | Per Ban. ccsncess 1} H. Mapleson, came to grief at the Boston Theatre. Aida 
GOCtZ.. 2... eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1 Tschaikowsky....... 4 was given November 30, when Mrs. Bonnaplata-Bau (Aida) 
ae 2 Volkmann... 1} Mrs. Parsi (Amaze ris), Mr. Durot (Radamés) made their 
Se Ee tea 1 Wagner..... 10} first appearance in Boston. The other chief parts were 
2 | Weber..... sosenvess see 4 | taken by Messrs. de Anna, Pinto and Dado. Mr. Bimboni 
3 Wetting, A. Bi. ccvesesece 1; conducted at the performance of Lucia December l 
Humperdinck.... 1 ae Lyles jo | Josephine Huguet sang here for the first time, as did M1 


The nationality of the composers is as follows: 25 are 


German, reckoning among them Dvorak, Smetana anc 


Liszt; 8 are French, 3 are Russian, 2 are Italian, 2 are 
American, 1 is Polish, 1 is Scandinavian, 1 is English; and 
I confess I do not know to what nation Mr. Loeffler wishes | ductor—was at the Boston Theatre for 
to be assigned; he would honor America by calling himself 


an American. 
* 
* * 
Allow me to quote from a statistical review prepared by 
me for the Boston Journa/, and published this morning. | 


have verified dates carefully, but I do not flatter myself | ”¢# 


with the belief that the lists are without error. 
* ” ” 
The Kneisel chamber concerts of the twelfth seasons were 
as follows: 


October 26—Quartet, D major, op. 64, No. 5, Haydn; quartet, A fi 


at 
major, op. 105, Dvorak; octet, op. 2), Mendelssohn Messrs 
Krafft, Ondricek, Zach, Schulz assisted 

November 23—Quartet, C sharp minor, Sgambati; Paderewski's 
violin sonata in A minor; quartet, G major, op. 18, No. 2, 
Beethoven. Mrs. Szumowska assisted. 

December 21—Trumpet septet, Saint-Saéns; quartet, E minor, No 
i, Chadwick ; quartet, A minor, op. 41, No. 1, Schumann. Messrs 
Burmeister, Mueller and Goldie assisted 

January 4-Quartet, op. 50, No. 2; sonata for violin and piano, Mrs 
Beach ; quartet, E flat major, Mozart. Mrs. Beach assisted 

February 1—Quartet, E flat major, Henschel; piano trio, B major, 
Brahms; quartet, D minor (posth.), Schubert. Mr. Harold Ran- 
dolph assisted. 

February 15—Quartet, E flat major, Dittersdorf ; octet fortwo violins, 
viola, ’cello, two clarinets, harp, double-bass, Loeffler ; quartet, 
C sharp minor, op. 131, Beethoven. Messrs. Pourtau, Metzger, 
Schuecker and Golde assisted. 

March 8—Trio, F major, op. 80, Schumann; songs, Jung Werner 
Brueckler ; quartet, G minor, Grieg. Mrs. Melanie de Wienz- 
kowska was the pianist, Mr. Max Heinrich the singer, Mr. Proctor 
the accompanist. . 

April 5—In memory of Brahms: quartet A minor, op. 51, No. 2 
adagio from clarinet quintet, op. 115; piano quintet, F minor, 
op. 34. Mr. Joseffy was the pianist, Mr. Pourtau the clarinetist 


The works produced here for the first time were Dvordk’s 
A flat major quartet (October 26), Chadwick’s E minor 


| quartet (October 21), Mrs. Beach’s violin sonata (January 


4), Henschel’s E flat major quartet (February 1), Loeffler’s 
octet (February 15), Brueckler’s songs (March 8). All of 
these, with the exception of the songs, were played for the 
first time in public. 

The pianists were Mrs. Szumowska, Mrs. de Wienzkowska, 
Mrs. Beach, Joseffy, Randolph, Burmeister. 

* 
* * 

The Boston String Quartet gave three concerts Novem- 
ber 24, January 12 and March 17. The pianists in order of 
date were Mr. Stasny, Miss Little and Mrs. Paur. 

A concert was given by the Adamowski Quartet, assisted 
by Mrs. Szumowska, March 16. The concert was devoted 


to works of Polish composers. Noskoski’s quartet in D | 


Randaccio as Edgardo 
Andrea Chenier, by Giordano, was performed here for 
the first time December 5, and Darclée and De Marchi sang 
that same night for the first time in Boston in the fourth 
act of The Huguenots. 
The Damrosch Opera Company—Walter Damrosch con 
“ : 


] 





two weeks, begin 


ning February1. These were the operas given: Tristan 






| 

Tannhduser, Lohengrin, Flyi Dutchn Die Meister 

| singer, The Ring of the in idelio, Carmen 

| Lilli Lehmann, Mrs. Gadski ch, Riza Eiben 
schuetz, Lange, Fischer, Stehr tens reappeared 





’ | Carl Somer, the baritone, made his début here as Aurneva/ 
! ébut | 


February 1. Camille Seygard made her « 
February 3, when Salignac, as Don /c also made 
his début in this city. Ernst Krauss, tenor, made his dé- 
but here as 7annhduser February 4. Susan Strong made 
her début here as £/sa Febru 


leTre aS Ca? 











The Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau at the 
Mechanics’ Institute the week begi 5. Th 
|; operas were Siegfried, Faust two lengrin arme 
Martha. Felia Litvinne sang for the first time in Bostor 






April 5, as Brinnhilde Mr. Von 
Bispham appeared here also for the fir 
Mime and Alberich. First appe: 
Jean de Reszkéas Setg/ried, Apri 
April 6—10, Bispham as /rederz 
as Wotan, April 5, and Plunket, Ap 
Lady Harriet, April 9; Mantellias Nan 
tine Devere as Micae/a, April 8 














* 
* * 
Au Clair de la Lune, a itic episode in a prologue 
and two acts, by Max Hirsc vas produced for the first 
time on any stage April 19 e Castle Square. The chi¢ 


singers were Clara Lane, Hattie Belle Ladd, Martin Pache, 
J. K. Murray, W. H. Clarke 

3alfe’s Santanella was revived a 
March 29, when Carrie Roma sang the part of Safane//a 


e Castle oquare, 








for the first time since 1872 y 
Brian Boru, by Julian Edwards, was performed for the 
first time in Boston January 11. The chief singers wert 


Amanda Fabris, Grace Golden, Max Eugene, S. I 
Jefferson de Angelis. 





Half a King, founded on Le Roi de Carreau ud, 
wig Englander, was performed for the tt ston 
January 4, at the Tremont ulu Gla Mac 
Donald John Brand, Clinton Elder, Frat wert 


in the company. 

Simple Simon, by R. A. Bi 
and Tracy, was produced for 
the First Corps of Cadets, February 8, at the Tremont. The 
chief parts were taken by Messrs. N. H. White, Stutson 
Hawkins, Fox, Lane, Barrows, Drew Cole, Pe ns, Foss 
Hersome, Hansen, Chase. 

The Lady Slaveyand The Geisha were given for the 
first time in Boston September 5 and February 1 
Hollis. 

El Capitan and The Wizard of the Nil 
here during the season. 


y Messrs. Sloane 


he first time on any stage by 











* 
- * 


A series of ‘‘ vocal chamber concerts” was given unde 
the management of Miss Terry and Wilhelm Heinrich. Se 
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lections from Grell's Mass for sixteen voices were sung for | After the opera a supper was partaken of at a well-known 


the first time in Boston March 31 


* 


- * 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


Aus der Ohe, Adele, piano recitals, February 9, 16. 
Burmeister, Richard, piano recital, December 19. 
Carrefio, Teresa, piano recitals, March 13, 20. 


Cole, Zella, piano recital, Februar 
Crawford, Archie, song recital, Ja 


Doane, Suza, pianist, with Mr. Gérard-Thiers, tenor, Jan- 


uary 6 


Gregorowitsch, Charles, with Xaver Scharwenka, pianist, 


February 27. 


Greene, Plunket, song recitals, Ay 


Hall, Marguerite, contralto, and Juanito Manen, violinist, 


March 


Hartmann, Florence, song recital, assisted by Max Hein- 


rich and G. W. Proctor, Janua 


Heinrich, Max, song recitals, January 5, January 18 (when 
Miss J ilia Heinrich made her début, assisted by Mrs 


9 


Heinri 


Chadwick ; 





ril 13, assisted | 





) 





pr 
Hubbard, Eliot, tenor, assisted by Mr. 


vember 30 
Huberman, Bronislaw 

Heyman, pianist, 

Szumowska, Decen 
Kronber Mr. and Mr 


Fiedler and other 
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Mme. Gt e Frar n has decided not to give a pupils’ 
recital this spring. Owing to the that so many of her 
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The new Faelten Pianoforte School, which will open in accompanist 
Steinert Hall, Boston, in September, will evidently repre The Boston (¢ in Endeavor Cho numbering some 
sent a decided departure from the usual musical school or hundreds of members from Boston and vi t unnounces 
conservatory Its prospectus is uniqu n its conciseness ourth ert of the winter for Wednesday evening, 
The author arpa tly intends to serve his lect es nt May 12, at Tre ont Temple The oO s ha prepara 
ter t opening of the s 0 é riginal tion some « the best musical selection yet presented, and 
deas the prospectus announces that ar tead vill have the assistance of the Albion Male Quartet, com- 
of being divided into terms a 1 most music schools, w posed of Thos. E. Johnson, G. H. Remele, J. C. Bartlett 
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admitted to the scho therefore, wi be mite M A dispat fro London ar nce that Miss Li n 
Faelten will make the educat of music teachers one of Gordon Pym, of Boston, was among the su lents 
the most important’features of the schoo who passed the rece ex he Royal College of 
The Morning Dispatch, of New Britain, Conn., gives a M in L on, and receives legre of associate 
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was exactly suited to Mrs. Wood's voice, which a high Co ege of Musik ind also the degree o r ite om the 
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course, which throughout has been a most satisfactory one. 
To-day’s concert, at the Harvard Congregational Church, 
Brookline, the second extra one, and the final one of the 
series, makes the total number of the recitals twenty-two. 
At these 138 organ selections have been performed. Of 
this number only seven have been arrangements for organ 
made without the authority of the composer who originally 
wrote the composition for some other instrument. ‘Thus 
the playing of more than 130 numbers arranged for the or- 
gan has afforded students of that instrument and of har- 
mony, as well as all other lovers of music of this character, 
an unusual opportunity to hear some of the finest music 
which has been written for such performance. Two con- 
certos in B flat, by Handel, and Rheinberger’s second con- 
certo, have been given without orchestra, as originally in- 
tended by the composers. In the performance of some | 
works other instruments have been brought into use, the | 
violin and ‘cello having had a share on several occasions. 
Fifty-seven composers have been represented. Of these Ger- | 
many has furnished twenty-two, France fourteen, America | 
eight, England seven, Belgium two, Holland two, Italy two. | 
Of the 138 organ numbers German composers furnished sixty- | 
two, French forty-one, American sixteen, English eleven, 
| 

| 

| 


Belgian three, Dutch three, Italiantwo. The composers who 
have been represented by more than three program num- 
bers are as follows: Rheinberger fifteen, Guilmant four- 
teen, Bach thirteen, Dubois seven, Merkel five, Handel four, 
Mendelssohn four, H. W. Parker four. 

Eleven works have been twice played, and one, Bach's 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, has been given three times. 
These repetitions were in line witha suggestion of the com- 
mittee, who would have welcomed even more general 
repetition of important standard compositions. At eleven 
of the recitals there has been no assisting vocalist. At the 
remaining eleven, seventeen singers have assisted, per- 
forming in all twenty-three numbers. These singers have 
included soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone and bass voices, 
as wellas boys with soprano voices. Some have had the 
additional assistance of an instrument playing an obligato 
to the organ accompaniment. Twenty-one organists have 
played at the various concerts, and in two instances organ- 
ists have twice given their services, while at three of the 
recitals there have been two organists to carry out the | 
program. | 

The total attendance at the recitals has been approxi- 
mately from 22,000 to 23,000, making the average attend- 
ance more than 1,000. The audience at the first recital, of 
which only three days’ notice had been given, was the 
smallest, numbering 375. That at the twelfth recital in | 
Trinity Church numbered 2,200. Stormy weather affected | 
the attendance at the ninth, thirteenth and eighteenth re- 
citals, the audiences numbering respectively 800, 600 and 
850. An estimate of the number unable to gain admission 
at some of the earlier recitals is as follows: Second, 500; 
fourth, 300; sixth, 300; seventh, 400; eighth, 200. In allcases, 
after the concerts became well established, the different 
churches were taxed to their full seating capacity. 

In view of the fact that many kind expressions of thanks 
have been received by the Twentieth Century Club from | 
persons who have attended these recitals, it seems desirable 
to state publicly that in each case the church authorities | 
have given the use of their auditoriums and organs, and the 
organists and soloists have given their services wholly with- 
out expense to the club. But for this generous co-operation 
the series could not have been given. 

Plans have been partly formed for having a like course of 
recitals during next winter. 





Katherine Kautz.—Here is another tribute to this suc- 
cessful artist: 

The début of a young artist is always an interesting event, and 
when it is an Albany girl, trained from childhood in her art in this 
city by her father, our most eminent professor, the interest is re- 
doubled. Miss Kautz’s début at Odd Fellows’ Hall last evening was 
a gratifying success. In addition to unerring execution, which made 
light work of all technical difficulties, she gave evidence of a brill- 
iancy of style fairly scintillating at times. Despite the natural nerv- 
ousness which the occasion called forth and the ambitious character 
of the program, the young pianist surmounted her task in a manner 
to fulfillthe high expectations formed of her. The impromptu by 
Schubert, with which the recital began, was a favorable augury 
in its interpretation of the success of the rest of the evening. The 
favorable impression it made was deepened by the faultless pre- 
cision with which Miss Kautz presented the Beethoven sonata, op. | 
109, in which more experienced fingers have frequently come to 
grief. The principal success of the evening was the young pianist’s 
brilliant execution of Chopin's dainty and sparkling Study in Thirds. 
It was like a coruscation beneath her fleet fingers, and was rede- 
manded with great vehemence by the audience. The impetuous 
presto by Mendelssohn, an idyl by MacDowell and an exquisite 
morceau in waltz tempo by Chabriaerl, one of the modern French | 
school representatives, served to develop the most attractive points 
of Miss Kautz’s playing. The recital closed with an energetic | 
and effective interpretation of Liszt’s tribute to Strauss, waltz 
king, known as Les Soirées de Vienna. The débutante’s talents 
as a composer were shown in a favorabie light in a little gem 
of her own, entitled In Arcady. It was to be regretted that 
the inclement weather and the rival attraction at the hall on 
Washington avenue curtailed the attendance at the recital to a | 
marked extent. Miss Kautz's artistic success was assured, how- 
ever, in her début, and experience will undoubtedly develop her | 
exceptional ability that she may make an enviable name for herself | 
in the world of art.—Albany 7imes-Union. 
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| Melody the Sign of Genius. 
| No. 817 NEWHALL STREET, ; 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 27, 1897. § 


| AM frequently at a complete loss to know how | 


to write about the majority of modern compositions. 


| Am I to look at them from my standpoint or the composers’? | 


| Were I to criticise them according to my doctrines I fear 
| that I would not be very encouraging to many modern com- 


| posers. You cannot take a musician who has been raised 


upon Wagner and who has had his little brain, poor, miser- 
able little thing, strained to the limit by the slavish study of 
harmony, counterpoint, canon and fugue, orchestration, and 
impress him with the beauties of any music which does not 
bristle with scholastic pedanticism. 

How sick, sick, sick I am of this s¢uf——music without 
melody, inspiration, and based upon a complete misconcep- 
tion of what music as an ar/, not science, is! They would 
imitate Wagner. What they see is his wonderful and orig- 
inaltreatment of his ideas. His zdeas themselves impress 
them last, and then they imitate him, copy his gorgeous 
orchestral chiaroscuro, and absolutely forget the melodious 
inspiration upon which Wagner lavished his genius for 
orchestral coloring. As a rule, we hear orchestras playing 


pieces which are absolutely perfect pieces of musical science | 
and beautiful in the same sense that a Euclidian problem is | 


beautiful. 

This isnot music. Music is melody. Melody is genius. 
The men who were able to write rich, spontaneous melodies 
have been rare; you can easily number them. The men 
who can give to the world melodies in songs, piano pieces, 
operas, how many of them are there? I donot meana 
tune by the word melody; tunes are about all we get in 
much music, especially songs. Anybody can master the 
science of music; nobody can teach themselves into the 
ability to produce what is the highest form of the highest 
art,a melody. These poor, feeble imitators of Wagner, 
who see the master’s maulstick but never his picture, what 
do they consider music to be? Is music a sort of phono- 
graph to imitate bird-cries, cat-calls, wind sighing through 


the trees, the roar of the ocean ora lion? or is it the God- 


given medium through which the emotions of the soul, the 
inner life of men of genius is made articulate? There is 
nothing as base as an imitation and nothing as noble asa 
lofty creation 

This is all talk and worse than useless. If these composers 
could they wouldn't wish to understand me, for if they did 
they would, were they honest with themselves, acknowl- 
edge that as carpenters they would benefit mankind, but 
that as musicians they are an impudent curse. Poem sym- 
phoniques, four notes in the theme, theme repeated a third 
higher, then in the minor, all the resources of the various 
instruments exhausted to cover up the lack of invention, a 
perfect technical work, an imitation of Wagner's theories, 
same old climaxes, same old dreary andantes spun out for 
hours, same old rot. It seems as though a blind man 
could follow and understand the motions of a star better 
than these people understand Wagner. Yet they study 
him, work and toil over him, invest his works with mean- 
ings occult and difficult which probably never entered into 
his head, fight over the significance of every note, and end 
a little worse off than when they started. However, let 
them continue their way—thank fortune their works won't 
live; but what if no great man should come to administer to 
our needs? Well, it wouldn’t matter to the majority of these 
musicians, who would rather have a perfect mathematical 
musical production than a melody—-the truthful expression 
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| of atrue musician's soul. How many people who read this 
| will exclaim, ‘‘sentimental drivel, absurd!" To them I give 
the advice that they forsake music and learn to paint barn 
doors, for for them the inner life does not and cannot exist, 
jand it is a dangerous thing to play with a Titan’s tool. 
| Woe be unto these musical Darwins when we once again 


have a man of genius born to us ! 
sek 


If THe RAconTEuR lived in Milwaukee he would be slow 
to prophesy the advent of a good day coming for the Amer- 
ican composer. I did this in one of my articles, and a com- 
mercial editor, who gives a stray link of unoccupied brain 
with which to knock out musical criticisms for a leading 
morning American paper, jeered wittily in this wise: ‘‘ in 
the meanwhile let the American composer prepare for the 
| birth of the new—the sweetest—art epoch, which the cor- 
respondent promises—an obstetrical event, at which,” &c. 


**# *# * 


On the 20th the Arion Society gave the final concert of an 
unsuccessful year. The artists were Miss Ella Russell, 
| Miss Jessie Ringen, George Hamlin, Bicknell Young. The 
program was made up of Dvordk’s Stabat Mater and A. G. 
Thomas’ Swan and Skylark. They say that it was fear- 
fully long. Miss Russell made a most favorable impres- 
sion, although she was very much fatigued and hardly re- 
covered from fit of sickness. The young contralto came in 
for her share of the honors also. I did not attend, being 
prevented by illness. I am told that the conductor kept up 
his customary habit of singing with the chorus, and that 


once he started the sopranos too soon and out of tune. 

It isa mystery tome. For years the Arions gave five or 
six concerts annually; they seemed to give them fairly well 
too (under a different director); they gave yearly The 
Messiah, one or two other works of importance and one or 
two part songs; now they experience difficulty in preparing 
three concerts. The director knows just how much and 
what work lies before him, yet ateachof the two most impor- 
tant concerts the choir has shown a painful lack of sufficient 
rehearsing—at the concert given before this one it would 
have taken at least two months to jerk the chorus into 
shape. Only a few weeks before this concert was given an 
extra rehearsal was called for the feminine portion of the 
machine; they were gently led into two rooms, the altos in 
one, the sopranos in the other, there they were held in 
durance vile for two hours, while two local musicians 
whanged the notes and time for once into their heads 
Where was the director? that is the work he draws his 
salary for, not for relating anecdotes, amusing, entertain- 
ing, and endearing himself to the members of the society. 
The only concert given this year where he felt sure of his 
choruses was The Messiah concert, and this received a sharp 
criticism for poor attack and other things. The Arions, the 
one American society in this whole town, the one American 
society supported by Americans, again faces the usual 
deficit and begs the public to come to its benefit concert to 
be given extra in May. Tra-la-la Wie ist Milwaukee ein 
Kunst centrum! Aber ni(ch)t! 

**# *# # 

On the 22d I attended the last Thomas concert, at which 
was played the symphony in D minor, op. 43, An Mein 
Vaterland, by Hugo Kaun, one of Milwaukee's most justly 
celebrated and thorough musicians. Mr. Kaun’s work is 
Wagnerian; it took about thirty minutes for its reading 
Mr. Kaun certainly understands the art of writing for the 
orchestra and he gives the musicians plenty todo. He was 
presented with a huge bouquet of flowers and a wreath 
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when he responded to the urgent calls of the audience. 
After the concert Mr. Kaun expressed himself as being de- 
lighted with the interpretation given his music by Mr. 
Thomas. I do not feel like writing a very minute article on 
this concert. The program was as follows 
Cmerbeee, UPPER soc cs co sccctcssecccesivedsesces . 
Symphony, D minor, op. 43, An Mein Vaterland.. 
Symphonic poem, Phaeton - 

Theme and variations, op. 26...... vosneawbesens ‘ 
Entering of the Gods into Walhalla, Rheingold coon Wagner 


... Weber 
Hugo Kaun 
Saint-Saéns 

Goldmark 






Milwaukee's music loving citizens were out in desultory, 
straggling, lonely squads, not enough in numbers to fill 
the house by one-half. It seems to me that Mr. Thomas 
has a quantity of poor material in his orchestra, especially 
among the violins. His concertmeister particularly irri- 
tated me ; he seems to be an awfully affected youth, and 
his tone is not large; it is sweet, however ; it seems to me 
that he has not calibre enough for such a position, and he 
won't grow into it either. Then again the discipline is 
altogether too conspicuous by its absence; the two first 
violinists were extremely undignified last evening. The 
orchestra is an essentially dignified body of men, or should 
be, and any deviation from strict discipline is not pleas- 
ant; it jars on the nerves of the audience. The ‘cellos were 
a little harsh in the Phaeton-Saint-Saéns number, and the 
woodwind instruments were fine throughout the evening 
they produced such a clear, sweet, even, smooth tone. It 
was a bad night for strings, and I am surprised that the 
violinists got along as well as they did. 

* ne 2 * 

On the 17th I went to the closing concert of the season 
of Prof. Bach's orchestra in Turn Halle. I really enjoyed 
it more than I didthe Thomas concert. Here is the program 
Madison University March........... senve -.-F. Mayr 
Overture, Meeresstille und Glueckliche Fahrt Mendelssohn 
Fantaisie for violin.. pete ; Leonard 
Mr. Theo. Kelbe , 


March, Everybody's Favorite. Alf Karge 
Overture, Iphigenia in Aulis —_ ‘ ° Gluck 
Arranged by Richard Wagner 
EAE Veccccsvesse , : Hinde 


Trio for piano, violin and violoncello, op. 115..... 
Messrs. Max Winné, Theo. Kelbe, Hugo Bach 


Second Hungarian Rhapsodie Liszt 

Overture, The Marriage of Figaro Mozart 

Prelude and tarantella .. Heller 
Arranged for orchestra by Chr. Bacl 

March, Bethesda Spring eos ‘ — Kel be 


See the personnel of our new Trio Club. Max Winné is 
a fine pianist, pupil of Von Biilow. Theo. Kelbe is con 
certmeister of Bach's orchestra, and a violinist of whom 
we may be proud. Hugo Bach is the son of Chr. Bach, 
and one of the best, if not the best, ‘cello player here. It is 
a new club and has had but little rehearsing, but already it 
is sky high above the other Trio Club, which has had un- 
limited practice, support and praise which was fulsome 


The Reissiger composition was beautiful. 
In response to a hearty encore Theo. Kelbe played a 


Cradle Song, by Hauser; in this he had a chance to show | 
considerable delicacy, which he did so well that the audi- | 
ence recalled him. Kelbe gets a firm, sweet tone from his 
violin; it isn'ta largetone, but maybe that is the fault of his | 
instrument. Ilexpect great things from this trio this coming 
winter. They are three fine looking menand fine musicians, 
of which augurs well for their future. 


} 


The rhapsodie was played splendidly. Professor Bach 


besides they show great originality in their selections, all | 
gets a speed and power out of his men which is surprising. | 
His method of conducting is very quiet, but he is like steel 
and has his men under perfect control. Some of the mate- 
rial in his orchestra is wretched, which makes all he 
accomplishes doubly remarkable. I like to think of the 
absolutely satisfactory orchestra he could have if any of ou 
wealthy men would have brains enough to endow it 
**# &# * 

Here are some passages from an article published in the 
Journal on April 10. You see Iam not the only one who 
sees that there is an invisible screw loose here. Ordinarily 
I have no use for any of the criticisms coming from this 


paper, but this is the rare exception 
DISCORD AMONG MUSICIANS 

Has Milwaukee any claims to being a musical or music loving 
city? If the answer be in the affirmative, what is the reason that 
musicians, musical societies and orchestras languish? If this answer 
be in the negative, why has shethe “fair fame’ without the fair 
name? What is needed to bring about a better and more perfect 
and prosperous state of things? These are some of the ques 
tions which have suggested themselves during the past season 

The whole question of music in our municipality has become a 
vexed one. Each of the three larger singing societies is at variance 
with the other. while the fourth and most recently organized club is 
following in the wake of the three older organizations. We have 


two most estimable orchestral organizations, yet they do not agree 








and have nothing good to say of each other. With the professior 
musicians there is much the same brotherly (?) regard ; and, although 
it has not quite come to pulling hair, yet the sentiments of each for 
the rest of the particular school of thought are far from flattering 


Much the same feeling has crept into the choirs of the various 
churches, until it is a rare thing for any member of one choir to have 
anything good to say of a fellow choir. It was said of old that “a 
city divided against itself, falleth,”’ and truly if ever that was true of 
any city it is true of Milwaukee as regards matters musical 

“ee * 

This same lamentable state of things exists among the professional 
musicians, and each is afraid the other will receive more attention 
and engagements than the other, while in truth, there is plenty of 
room for allto work, and no reason why all should not receivea 
good living from their efforts 

“ee * 
Some of the older residents among the musicians have apparently 


forgotten thatthe day is long past when Milwaukee outgrew, be- 


cause of her boundaries and population, the day of being a small city 


or an overgrown town. In either of these former states professional 
jealousy, or that between organizations, may have been excusable 
althot gh there is considerable room for doubt. 

*e# & & 

I want to ask a few questions. The press is conceded to 
be an enormous power for good or evil in a community; it 
can encourage good works or condemn evil; it can foster 
good enterprises both in the art and mercantile world 
Every department has an enormous responsibility. Why 
then do we tolerate so many incompetent people at the head 
of these departments, music critics who know nothing 
about music, art critics who hold their position through a 
‘* pull,” literary critics who can’t tell the difference between 
an epic poem and headcheese, and the whole lot of these 
filled to the brim with prejudice, and an insane sycophantish 
desire to cater to society, writing glowingly of the success- 
ful one and ignoring the unsuccessful, all afraid to suggest 
a reform, all afraid of incurring someone's displeasure ? 
Every incapable person on the editorial staff is just so much 
of a biock in the way of progress and the acquirement of 
better things. 

Ask yourselves, Milwaukeeans, about your musical critics 

how long have they held the position, what have they 
advocated, how many reforms have they suggested and 
accomplished, what do they know about music, are they 
capable writers, and have they any cultivation, are they 
broad-minded, large-hearted people, or waiting to satisfy 
their spleen whenever it is safe for them to do so, or stab 
anyone in the back? If you can answer these questions 
satisfactorily then indeed is Milwaukee blest in her critics; 
if you cannot, then why tolerate them, why take the paper 
which supports an ignoramus or a malicious fool? Because 
So-and-so has a pull upon such-and-such a bought-up paper 
you need not help make it a successful publication by taking 
it. If you haven't good critics get good critics, and you 
will do the musicians of your city an inestimable amount 

} 


! rt " 
of good Then why under the sun do you patronize 


Thomas concerts when you can have as good and better an 
orchestra of your own? What is the use, or sense, ot help- 


ing to support Chicago’s musicians? Chicago can do that, 


and laboriously tries to, which you can see by the amount 


of money Thomas has had for backing in the last five years 
How do you support your musicians? You have just as 
good a leader, just as good a musical library, and a better 
outlook for a symphony orchestra than has Chicago. It is 
a strange coincidence that Bach and Thomas are of the 
same age. The difference is that Chicago has some local 
patriotism and Milwaukee hasn't a particle, If it has it 
might prove it by raising $50,000 for our orchestra. 

We have enormously wealthy men here. Why don't they 


do something that would be a real benefit to Milwaukee, to 





her artists, her reputation, her whole mental life? Do you 
think they do this when they erect theatres with saloon at- 
tachments for the purpose of advertising and selling more 
beer? If itis such hard times, why do you spend so much 
money at vaudeville shows; why, in these hard times, was 
the Alhambra erected, with its saloon so much in evidence, 
for these vaudeville entertainments, especially when we al- 
ready had one theatre devoted to that class of performance ? 
These performances are good neither for the mental health 
of acommunity nor for its reputation. Why wasn’t half the 
money given to Professor Bach? This would have given 
us a magnificent orchestra, steady, sufficient support to 
about sixty men, musical education to every student here, 
incalculable culture, pleasure to the whole town; also for 
once it would have given us the right to pose as an art cen- 
tre where there are some successful musicians 

Then why do you so furiously rage when anybody espouses 
the cause of anything meritorious? Because you feel it to 
be a rebuke and a much needed one? What will survive us 
when we go the way of other nations, down into the depth of 


ble admix 


oblivion, our beer, big buildings of wild and tert 
ture of various kinds of architecture? All that survived 
Greece, Rome, Phcenicia, Egypt was their art. What if 
Greece had systematically encouraged every other nation’s 
art save her own, and suppose she had driven Phidias away 
from Greece? 

One last word. I may as well answer a question I have 
been asked repeatedly lately: ‘‘Aren’t you afraid that 


you will make an enemy, or that some day some of the 
people you criticize will be in power and hurt you?” Now 
this makes me tired! Why should I fear making enemies? 





The more the merrier; what do I care about it or them any- 
way? If they can and wish to hurt me, let’em, that’s all 
People that sit around and wonder what people will say 
about them don't accomplish a vast amount in this world, 
besides, they show a very feeble, cowardly spirit 

Schiller says about Kant and his commentators 


How many starvelings one rich man can nourish 


When monarchs build the rubbish carriers flourish 


You can apply this to suit yourselves 
EmiLty GRANT VON TETZEI 


Notes from Paris. 
ADAME PREINSLER DA SILVA con- 


tinues to increase the attention she has attracted in 
France by her piano playing, and also by her skillful 
playing of the clavecin, which is becoming with her a 
specialty. The Progrés Artistiqgue, Voltaire, Le Mes- 


sager, Le Figaro, Journal de St. Denis, Gazette des 





Concerts, Gau/ors, all have words of praise for the work of 





this interesting artist during the past month 


The flute is becoming quite recherché here as a solo 
instrument, and connection with other instruments in 
works of the maste 


isa M 


music, not those insignificant bravura pieces usually affected 


rs. One of the best flutists in the city 





sugene Aigre, who plays beautifully the real good 





by flutists. A gentleman of birth and education, his play- 





ing is specially soulful, and he is in much demand for 


soirées, &« He is one of M. Lamoureux’s artists 
At a concert given by M. and Mme. Panzer at their 
studios, 40 Rue de l'Université, M. Panzer, who is a first- 


class pianist, played Schumann's Kreisleriana. a Scéne de 
Danse, Scharwenka ; a Liszt tarantelle, andin Brahms’ 
trio in E flat major with MM. Hammer and Magnus, violin 
and 'cello. This pianist’s interpretations of Brahms, Schu 
mann and Beethoven are worthy of attention, especially 
t 


ina country where they are none too well conceived very 


often. 

Mr. M. R. Hammer, who played the superb Bach cha- 
conne, is areal musician by soul and birth and education, 
of whom more later. Mme. Teresa Tosti sang Brahms 
Lieder, Chaminade songs, and two songs of Piccini and 
Carissimi 

Miss Duff (Mlle. Dayrold), of Boston, 1s thus spoken of 


by a Cannes paper 











Mile. Dayrold made a su ssful d it as an artist ithority 
a ynviction. She isa goo lienne as well as possessing a very 
agreeable voice. The super isket of flowers with the applause 
rendered afterthe Faust garden scene wasatribute to a pretty 


woman a8 well @s an artist 


Lestovnitchy, the Russian pianist, was unable to give 
his first concert at Berlin on account of illness The 
second, however, was a successful one according to the 
Reichsanzeiger which speaks of it in elogious terms 


Especially was his playing of the Schumann Etudes Sym- 


phoniques praised. A few days later he played at the Rus- 


sian Ambassador's and at the Baroness Kinderberg- 
Benkendorf's, both times with great success He goes 
next to St. Petersburg, where he is invited to play before 


the Imperial Musical A waltz of M. Lestov- 





nitchy’s own compositiot much attention by the 
critics wherever played 

A very attractive professor's concert was given this week 
by Mme. Renée Richard, the popular singing teacher, in 
her studio, Rue de Prony, where a theatre is installed for the 


constant use of her pupilsand for their concerts. This year 
was an unusually successful audition, and one who has had 


the privilege of following the work done could not but be 





impressed by the visible progress of the pupils 


Unfortunately, one of the most promising of them, a young 
Australian, Miss Lalla Miranda, being ill, could not appear 
The rest went marvelously well. Miles. Hunger, Chevalier, 
Desportes, Lotar-Gilliard, Henriot de Langle, Van Donghen 


Colombet and others were warmly applauded inturn. Of 





special interest was an air of the Mage, by Massenet, given 
with much sentiment by Mlle. Boriska; also a Daliba air by 
Madame Devisme, soloist of the Conservatoire concerts, 
who has been studying with Madame Richard. A Sigurd 
in excellent style by Mlle 








air and Sans Toi were sung 
Léonard. Miss Minna Kellogg, a young American, sang 
an airfrom Le Prophéte and one from Samson and Dalila 
with tenderness and culture and a remarkable contralto voice 
A duo from Cavalleria Rusticana was sung and acted in a 


most remarkably dramatic fashion by a Mlle. Berthe Rivés 


with a tenor of promise, M. Paz 


There were many interesting features of the concert out- 
side of the pupils’ work by the best artists of harp, piano. 
recitation, &c. The mustel organ was charmingly played 
by Mile. Denise Taine. The audience was most brilliant, 
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and Madame Richard deserves much credit for her pro- 


gressive spirit and intense earnestness inher work. Madame | 
de la Grange was present to congratulate her friend on her | 


success. 
The Mondo Artistico, of Italy, speaks excellently this 
week of the singing of this Miss Minna Kellogg, who, 


will be remembered, made a success in Italy recently. It | 
speaks of her dramatic expression, remarkable voice and | 


the sentiment which she never fails to communicate to her 
audience, and compliments her on rendering songs by Mr. 
Nevin and also on arias from Trovatore and Le Prophéete. 

Miss Hope Morgan writes from Naples that her health 
has been quite re-established by residence in that balmy 
clime, where it is never cold and where bouquets, large as 
two cabbages, of camelias in all colors sell for 1 franc each. 


This charming young Canadian has had a very favorable | 
a ' 


offer from the Mercadante Theatre down there to sing in 
Rigoletto, Faust and 1!'Africaine for the rest of the season. 
This is quite a compliment, as a début of five or six ap- 
pearances is usually the custom. Costumes are supplied and 
all expenses paid. 

M. Leon Delafosse, the French pianist, gave a musical 
matinée this week as prelude toa series of concerts to be 
given in the Salle Erard. An audience of marked aris- 
tocracy, forming the friends and admirers of this talented 


artist, was present. 


At Lyons ata recent concert Greek melodies, with in- | 


strumentation, by Bourgault-Ducoudray, were given with 


immense success. 

Miss Marie Garden, of Chicago, pupil of Trabadelo, sang 
on Sunday at the home of the Duchess de Bellunne the 
waltz song from Romeo and Juilette and an airfrom Pécheurs 
de Perles. Her diction, which is the result of the Yersin 
phonic system of pronunciation, was spoken of as something 
remarkable. She is one of their best exponents. She sang 
to perfection with a voice of rare beauty. 

Monday evening among the attractions of Madame Fer- | 
rari’s soirée brillante were works by Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
accompanied by the author, sung by Madame Colonne. 

A most charming American pupil of M. Sbriglia is Miss 
Lillian Markham. She is noted for her neatness and chic 
in dressing always, her sweet manners and close attention to 
She is very pretty and has made remarkable 


her studies. 
progress in her singing. She goes to America in June. 

Miss Weaver left for America via London on Sunday. If 
packages of recommendations are any use she will have 
engagements in New York before reaching her home in 
Bradford, Pa. People who want acharming ballad singer 
had better meet her, as she may be captured for the London 
season. 

Mlle. Febea Strakosch has returned to Paris from a suc- 
cessful tournée in Holland, where public and press were 
most enthusiastic over her artistic rendition of Wagnerian 
roles. Mlle. Strakosch isa daughter of Mr. Ferdinand Stra- 
kosch, brother of the celebrated impresario. 

Miss Ida Branth, the well-known New York violinist, is 
in Paris, studying the French side of her art. Miss Branth 
has exceptional talent, which she inherits and which has 
been religiously trained. She has already appeared in the 
most ambitious musical events of New York and Brooklyn, 
even under the direction of Mr. Seidl himself. Her phe- 
nomenal technic in bowing and in fingering is specially 
spoken of, as also her large tone and intelligent phrasing. 
Though very young her repertory is extensive, including 
the best classic works of Paganini, Wieniawski, Sarasate, 
Saint-Saéns, Vieuxtemps, &c. 

Mile. Jane Vieu, the young French composer, has been 
gathering fresh laurels this week in salons, where, in a 
style all her own, she sings her own compositions. At 
soirées given by the painter Gagliardini, by Mme. Martin 
Le Roy and by the Baroness Morro de I'Isle, she was 


applauded. 


Mrs. Vanderveer Green’s Dates.—St. Johns, N. B., 
April 29; Halifax, May 4; Quebec, May 6; Ottawa, May 7; 
Montreal, May 10; Toronto, May 12; Hamilton, May 13; 
Winnipeg, May 18; Calgary, May 20; Victoria, May 24; 
Vancouver, May 25. 
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HERE is little doubt that more anxiety, nerv- 
ousness, and uncertainty existed in the churches last 


| Sunday than one can readily imagine, owing to the choir 


changes. Many of the singers will be missed from their old 
accustomed places, and more than one mind will question 
the knowledge, wisdom and justice of that august body 
known as the music committee. don’t care to drop into 
the story telling habit, but here is one that fits the season 
so well that I can not refrain 

A rich brewer had done a great deal for his church, and 
in order to show him some mark of esteem he was made 
chairman of the music committee. Well, the time for try- 
ing sopranos came, in other words the trying time for 
sopranos where 150 sit waiting for the other 149 to get 
through the farce known as trying the voices, which leaves 
the hundredth nice and composed, not a bit tired from wait- 
ing, &c. This may have been the fiftieth voice, and it may 
be just possible that the committee was tired and all the 
all but the 

‘What's 


members settled upon this voice as satisfactory 


chairman. ‘‘ No,” he said, * ‘ that will never do 


| the matter with it ?’ came the question. ‘‘ Matter! matter 


why, can't you hear? She sings an octave above her 
voice !”’ 

Now it may be possible that some of the changes occurred 
because the sopranos sang an octave above their voices, or 
because some of them had the word ‘dramatic soprano’ 
attached to their business cards. In one case I heard of a 
delightful soprano who was released from her position be- 
cause she toyed with her rings during the service. What 
the qualifications required by the music committee are only 
the Demon of Perplexity knows, and he won't tell 

It has been a source of deep regret to the congregation of 
St. Ann’s Church that Mr. Walter Henry Hall has been com- 
pelled to resign his position as organist and choirmaster 


| owing to the growth of his duties at St. James’ Church. At 


his last service The Daughter of Jairus was given with 
twenty boys and twelve men. Mr. Theo. Van Yorx sang 
the tenor solos and the other soloists belong to the choir 
The degree of excellence which this choir has attained under 
Mr. Hall's charge places him among the first choir trainers 
The boys sing with great purity and color of tone, and their 
interpretation is very intelligent. It is a singular coinci- 
dence that his last service in St. Ann’s occurred upon his 
thirty-fifth birthday. 

People are not yet through talking about the successful 
production of the Elijah, and the Brooklyn Institute paid 
Mr. Hall the highest tribute by requesting him to present 
The Messiah during the next season. 

Miss Florence Knight left for her home in Portland, Me., 
where she commenced her duties last Sunday at the State 
Street Congregational Church. Miss Ethel Anne Chamber- 
lain leaves on Thursday for Cincinnati, where she will be 
married next week. 

I heard a song recital given by the pupils of Miss Emma 
Howson, which could under no circumstances be called a 
pupils’ recital, so finished, so artistic was the work. Such 
recitals give proof that America can produce the same finish 
that can be had anywhere and that we can keep our girls at 
home, and neither they nor their audiences will suffer 
thereby. Miss Pauline Ingree Johnson is certainly a proof 
of this fact, and an able expositor of the art of Miss How- 
son’s methods. She sang the Shadow Dance from Dinorah 
and some of Dannstroum’s Swedish melodies in a manner 
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that would have reflected credit upon an older pro‘essional, 
although Miss Johnson has graced the concert stage for 
some time, and through her beautiful voice and charming 
personality has captivated her hearers everywhere. 

Mrs. Viva Cummins Doan was delightful in her songs, 
Thomé’s Simple Aveu and a couple of Zuni Indian songs, 
done in the quaintest little manner imaginable. Her voice 
is very clear, sweet and well placed. Miss Alma Booth 
Westlin has a beautiful quality of contralto, rich in its color- 
ing, and her presentation of The Swallow, by Kjerulf, was 
intelligently done. Miss Florence Bishop, although only a 
year under Miss Howson’s able training, gives promise of 
great development in time, to judge from the care with 
which she sang The Nightingale of Kjerulf and Gounod’s 
Sing, Smile, Slumber. The quality of her soprano voice 

is beautiful and her work reveals soul. 

Mr. Mark Mingay was down for two numbers, the first of 
which he sang notwithstanding the severe cold with which 
he was afflicted, but the second he abandoned, and Mr. Emil 
Tauchert recited Aux Italiensin his place. Inthe song The 
Gay Gitana, of Harris, Mr. Mingay showed an agreeable, 
well trained baritone, light but flexible. In addition to 
this Miss Howson had the assistance of Miss Mercédes 
Leigh, who gave some enjoyable recitations in her charm 
ingly refined manner, and Mr. John Francis Gilder,who con 
tributed much to the enjoyment of the evening by his piano 
numbers, Mendelssohn's Rondo Capriccioso, Gottschalk’'s 
Pasquinade, and his own new composition, Le Carrousel. 

Miss Howson is of the third generation of a family of artists 
ima Howson Alber- 
tazzi, was a contemporary of Lablache, Grisi and Mario, 
is Howson, of London, was 


of note. Her aunt, who was also En 


and Albertazzi’s father, F: 


id gave vocal instruction to 





the early instructor of Balfe 





Sir George Grove. Miss Howson, who is a Lamperti pupil, 


4 
has had quite a career herself. In London she created the 
part of Josephine in Pinafore, the aria the second act 
having been written expressly for her. She also created 


the part of Be//zna in La Mascotte, in New York, and then 














went into grand opera. She sang in Somnambula twenty- 
eight times at Malta, and sang the leading rdl Dinorah 
Traviata, Rigoletto and Lucia with S$ Reeves So 
there is not much question as to how her pup have 
accquired that perfect stage presence and repose w hwas 
noticeable in each one 

1 Wednes lay ever! tl private co of the 
Cnn Heights Choral »wa rive the F t Re 
formed Church to a large and enth ast audience The 
enthusiasm was due tothe ung tionable success of the en 
tertainment r the direction of Mr. H. E. H. Benedict 
The club has only been in existence since October; therefore 
the work done was truly meritorious, and beyond doubt a 
few seasons will make this a club of importance. As assist 
ants the club had the services of that temperamental, 
poetic and clever violinist, Mr. Franz Wilczek, who gave so 
beautifully Godard’s Jocelyn, Mazurka by Jarzis ind tli 
Paganini Heretanz, according encores, and Miss Charlotte 
Maconda. 

Miss Maconda is a magnificent She has a f 
clear soprano, an artistic delivery and a graceful, easy stage 
presence. Her numbers were Thou Brilliant Bird, from 
Perle du Bresil, with flute obligato by Mr. Gustav D’Aquin 
Ah Fors e Lui from T: a, and as encore Filles de Cadiz 
all of which she gave brilliant presentations. Mr. Benedict 
played the accompaniment Here is the personnel of this 
young club, from whom we want to hear more 

Miss A. Bothwick, Miss H. Bloods i, Mrs. J. L. Benner, Miss A 
Chambers, Mrs. R. E. Dayton, Miss ¢ L. Ditmars, Miss L. Fales 
Miss L. Hey n, Mrs. H.C. L Mrs. A. A. Lea Miss M 
Louis, M M. Nelson, M I Nelson, M } P. N } Mr 
G. P. Patterson, Miss Ada Plowman, Miss | Ploug M } 
Quick, Miss L. Quick, Miss F. Ritter, Miss L. Ritter, Mrs. G S 
wor! " alena S c, Mrs. ft \W l 
Mr. | J M E.H. D M 7% 
Fen ( I kw Mi a s 
lal M J. Ne n, M R. } 

Mr. I r, Mr.G \ hees, Mr. M 
W ile ed Wile M G. F. Wiepert 
Mr. Herbert Wellingtor 


On Friday evening Mrs. Emma Richardson Kiister gave 


n hich she presented 


a private piano recital at her home, in wh 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. Gounop. 


Price, $2.00; Cloth, $3.00. 


Complete vocal score, English and French text, 


FLYING DUTCHMAN. Waener. 


Price, $1.50: Cloth, $2.50. 
LOHENGRIN. Waener. 
Price, $1.50; Cloth, $2.50. 
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Brahms’ Last Days. 
D. HANSLICK writes in the Veue Freie Presse 


respecting the death of the great composer “So we 


some extremely clever pupils. I did not hear all of them, 
but what I did hear made me realize that they must under- 
stand what conscientious work means under such guidance 
as Mrs. Kiister’s. Miss Amelia Warren Gray played Im- 
promptu No. 4, op 142, Schubert; Miss Florence Hamilton have lost him, the real great master and true friend, who 


lately could boast that he had never been sick for a single 


Rubinstein's Romance and Délibes’ Valse Lente, and Miss 
- + . ] , 

Madge Attwood gave Chopin's op. 55, No. 1 Nocturne. | “4Y- 
. : heing aw » of : sf antl . 3) —— 

All three left no doubt as to the intelligence of conception, | P€NS Aware of It himself, his health began to fail. Some 


>and care of small detail. Mrs. Kiis- 


1 1 , } 


So he was till the end of summer, when, without 


: . , f his ie 1 scnoke ; nt the sickly ew 
cleanliness of delive of his friends at Ischl spoke to him about the ickly yellow 


ter closed the program by playing the March from Tann- 





color of his face, but he interrupted them with the remark 
hiuser, Wagner-Liszt, beautifully from every standpoint that he never looked in the’glass, for he never liked to hear 
7. . . f . ae . - on _ - Vf __ some fir 

She was assisted by a charming young soprano, Miss Lucie © °' kness, or repose or care of himself. When, some five 





M. Boice and Mr. William Elliot Kiister, tenor years ago he told me with naive satisfaction that had 
On Friday night the last of the — of readings, inter composed a nice bit of property, which Simrock, of in 
managed for him, I said: ‘ Have you made a will then 


spersed with music given by the Brooklyn Institute, oc- 
A will,’ he cried, in astonishment, ‘ why, I'm in perfect 





curred, when The Golden pate with musical numbers I 
f Dudley Buck and Arthur Sullivan, was presented health ll the more reason,’ I replied; ‘if a man puts 

The artists were: Miss Grace D. Rider, reader; Miss this off until he is old and sick then he either does nothing 
Ethel Chamberlin, soprano; Miss Marion G. Inglee, second or does something stupid ' He did not say a word, but 


— a 2eme -stling ith the id ananatinions: , 
soprano, Miss Ruth Thompson, contralto; Miss Augusta seemed to be wrestling with the idea as something new 


f nd 1d 2 inl j ] or broug 1 
Tobey, second contralto; Mr. H. E. Distelhurst, tenor; Mr, #24 odd. But a couple of days later he brought me for 


fe » ing a dul 2xeciute rill > it until imrc< 
Frederic Reddall, baritone. Assisted by the Dudley Buck | S@fe keeping a duly executed will. I kept it until Simrock 








Quartet; Mr. Wm. Heaton, pianist; Mr. William Poyntz came to Vienna and at my request took charge of the 
Sullivan and John Nickolds, tenors; Messrs. E. S. Swalm, document. As the youngest of the three he was the most 
E. W. Marshall, J. Webster and Henry S. Brown, basses likely to be the survivor 

Inadvertently I omitte 1 the mention of Mme. Flavie Van ‘* At the end of August he went to Carlsbad I had two 
den Hende, whose cell leliohtfull musical friends there, Emil Seling and Janetschek, and 


vere so delightfully given 


Mme. Van den Hende’s | *©4 





<d them by letter to meet Brahms at the railway 





at the Bloodgood-Bai 


statior nd help him in gettine rooms and otherwise 

is always a welcome name on Brooklyn programs auon, a help hit In getting rooms and otherwise. 
: f ie Pam « vy helned him ont f the « sane sre hott f 

I was also compelled to wait to tell of the great success When they helped him out of the car they were, both o 


of the band concert given by the ['wenty-third Regiment 1em, as they wrote to me so shocked at his dreadft 















































my box. For Johann Strauss, in whose company he was 
especially at Ischl, gladly and often, Brahms entertained 
the most cordial sympathy, and was sincerely delighted 
with his last work, Waldmeister. Brahms wrote on a fan 
belonging to Frau Adele Strauss, beneath the opening bars 
of the Blue Danube Waltz, the words, ‘]. Brahms, who 
ld 


would have liked to have composed this.’ On March 


i3 he appeared punctually at the premiére of the God 
dess of Reason, but was too indisposed to remain till the 
end. He left the theatre at the end of the secord act, as 
usual violently protesting against anyone bringing him a 
carriage or accompanying him home, which then seemed 
very advisable. It was only by a cunning pretense that he 
was induced to accept the company of my brother-in-law 


This was the last time he visited a theatre. He had pre- 





1ued to visit the evening concerts. He 
would have liked to hear the concert given by Marcella 
Sembrich, whom he esteemed highly, and on whom he 
called to make his excuses.’ 

So far Ed. Hanslick On the other hand, it is stated 


positively that Brahms left no will. I ht weeks before his 





death Dr. Fellinger made a draught of a will, and Brahms 
I'll sign it.” By this will the So 





said 
ciety of Friends of Music was the chief legatee, and to it 
| 
| 





were left his valuable musical library and his collection of 
autographs, as well as any manuscripts of his works still in 
his own possession. A legacy of 15,000 florins was left to 
his faithful nurse Frau Truxa, and there were some trifling 
legacies besides. His whole property was 100,000 florins, 
deposited in the Reischsbank, Berlin Unfortunately 
Brahms had not signed this will all that was found in his 





| 
i " ’ ~ 99 

| desk was the draught by Dr. Fellinger unsigned. Brahms had 
| 

' 


























under Thos. F. Shannon. Mr. Shannon had the possibility | P°@™nc at they bad cilict m concealing their emo 
to show a good-sized audience what his band was capable “0? Om Ba After Brahms had got over the newness | no near blood ns, and few knew that he had a step- 
of, and he did. He gave a mixed program, in which he and strangeness of the place Carlsbad began to please him | mother and stepsister. No one suspected it till the last 
proved himself as thoroughly at home in the concert musi better than he had ever thought ta fortnight before his death, he said 
is in that of a ligt n. Of course the latter went with | be wrote at the beginning of versation that he had written to his 
more ease, more dash; but after this organization has ° the 11th, and other things \ rg not to be anxious, as he was quite 
worked through one season under Mr. Shannon's magneti: I should however, to talk | t mention of these connections, whom 
stick it will be second to none in the country place—this i of paper I take up—t I at | he supported with generosity 
Miss Marie Donavin sang for the first time in Brooklyn, @#¥: ‘™0™ ¢ o overwhelmed with letters of | Brahms’ body was interred in the Central Cemetery of 
and the audience was not slow to recognize what a delight pathy t cannot begin. For to-day be con- | Vienna, near the monuments of Beethoven and Schubert, 
ttle sing h ippla yoesforanything. Signor tent with t ng Yours J. B although Simrock, the publisher, stated that the wish of the 
Victor Clodio, who vet has a fine vice, gave his numbers wo GO the eminent physicians wh« Brahms con- | deceased was that his remains be cremated. A deputation 
beautifully. sulted afte is return here were agreed as to | ne was sent to the funeral by the Duke of Meningen, the presi 
Miss Agnes Florian gave a private musicale t w Ssease, even if they « not utter that awful word to dent of the Hamburg senate sent wreaths and a telegraphic 
very flattering to her, as she showed some fine results one. Least of all had Brahms any suspicion. How sensi | message of sympathy, the Queen and icess May of Han- 
Am yng th 1iet workers M Berta Grosse ‘I 1ason is e he w is to phy hological impressions, I saw w*ths rpris¢ | over and the Duke of Cumberland did the same The Ber- 
probably accomplishing a rilliant results as anv teacher “"* I visited | one morning, and found his voice | ]in Philharmonic Orchestra, which was then at Vienna 
ere. Mrs. Thomason's education and career as pianist have "¢™4rkably stronger, and his movements freer than the day | altered its concert program and played Brahms’ Tragic 
been under Franz Kullak, whose preparatory teacher she etore Yes,’ he cried, with a tone of satisfaction that I | Overture, two of his Serious Songs and Beethoven's Eroica 
became. Mrs. Thomason is very enthusiastic over the Kul- 544 not heard for a long time, ‘I am now quite easy in mince Frau Cosima Wagner wrote to Hans Richter as follows 
lak instruction and feels the courage of her convictions by Phere was a consultation of doctors, and at careful €x- | when she received notice of Brahms’ death 
the results she obtains in her pupils amination they have found no dangerous symptons In BAYREUTH, April 7, 189 
Miss Ragnhild Ring, who is a pupil of Edward Grieg, has ne oe sn tate men eet noe Canes ony oe ~ ee ene ' yhoge a members of the 
euihidt an dulte 6 clnethh Lestans er neitReninn On: Cinaadh visit o six weeks no decline in his condition could be | Society of Friends of Music have done me and my children 
mia , sal ica ak “Eade tae eam Weak OF cis Ue on eee noticed, nor indeed any improvement He walked a good | the honor of announcing to us t death of Johannes 
a. 2 ; : oe aap Dn apa deal, but a stoop in his figure and a hesitation in his gait | Brahms. I know no better nor more befitting person than 
_ or a ee en eee apparent atrue friend of our family to express to these gentlemen 
ppt ‘He had also become very irritable, at times violent, if | our s for their courtesy, and therefore I now address 
Among teresting and comical relics of the late B 1 Nye anyone asked about his health, or forgot to say he was look yo 
M Fran Downe vyho ade ° tour with him permits ing bette I If one had the ourage to put the question, he My lot g absence from the whole world of concerts has 
ne to re oduce t ” . tones Atior ally replie Every lay a t wo! se a fact visible ett me pe ectly na i vith the ompositions of the 
To the Voters and Property Holder f ti a { Stat und the enough Ihe yellow, almost orat int of his complexion deceased Owing to the pecular nature of my life, with the 
Better Cla {Crowned Head Eu became darker and darker, and g: uncanny expression | exception of one chamber music piece, none of his works 
SOSTLENES 9 Yon grad os - * to hiseyes, that were once so beautifully blue. His powerful | which have attained such reputation and praise has been 
t ‘ I t ‘ M : Dow NV vas w r s ; t -* ‘ al : é . 
ts Ww S pia " ‘ t pa ea ‘ iws, thatinclined to considerable fullness, shrank into te I~ | heard by m« Personally I had only a chance meeting with 
after I had 1 to ther His playing f a his sracte : le mneagreness; his long wl hair | ystraggling dow1 im in the director’s box at Vienna, where he had the 
et “ ealed bzeme ver | ched, pained face. In spite of all, as | kindness of allowing himself to be presented to me But I 
la oe s2 : a ‘ at I pa tal ite as fo fore his end, he came almost regularly | have not re uined ignorant as to how noble were his feel 
I of . is . P . ote pieces, | tO dinne ds, and often took a seat in t OX ngs and his position with respect to our art, and that his 
t ‘ things w st at th which he liked to visit, although he | intelligence was too great for him to ignore what perhaps 
f ‘ r avoided ‘I earnestly entreat you,’ he wrote nterested him little, and his character too noble to allow any 
‘oa ¢ Aa ie a as a : pany: = a - ‘at about thistime to me, ‘drop Bérsendorfer and Reineck¢ ostility to And this is really enough to insure a 
nan end a . i not begin to play the piano like and use the inclosed tickets to see Arzengruber’s Remorse. | serious syt I beg you to communicate these senti- 
Mr. Down It is an admirable piece, and will please < real ments to the 
Seriously I am only too glad to indorse Mr. Downey personally and you. But probably you know it, and are awa } Cosima WaGner (Maner propria) 
oi a ae ond. NYE not a melancholy piece.’ 
he annual tertai he « , — “he 1 : a 1 ree 
At the annual entertainment to be given by the Brooklyn he last opera performance which Brahms visited w: CLEM ENTI N E SEASON 1896- 





Teachers’ Association, Miss Florence Terrell, the talented the Cricket of Goldmark, whom he personally loved 
young pianist, will give Raff's prelude, Lambert's taran- valued. In the theatre, as at the dinner table, Brahms 
telle and the E major Moszkowski valse. This is to occur dropped asleep oftener than he used to do. He was alre 
May 14, and the management is in the hands of Mr. very weak when Strauss’ Goddess of Reason open 


Edward B. Shallow. EMILIE FRANCES BAUER but he repeatedly begged me to reserve a place fo + him in 
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ITH the concert given to-night by the Chicago 
Orchestra the musical season practically closes, 
although there are yet two orthree events announced to 
take place, but the interest attached to them will be slight. 

Up to the moment of writing it is undecided whether the 
orchestra will continue under its present management. It 
is generally understood that the organization is in a terribly 
rocky condition and the strongest powers will have to be 
worked to pilot it into a safe haven. It is positively stated 
that the members have not yet received their contracts for 
next season and that everything is in a chaotic condition. 
In addition to the unfortunate circumstances attending the 
managerial authorities it has developed within the last two 
days that there is a split among the members; and that 
those musicians belonging to the Musical Union of New 
York and those belonging to the Chicago Musical Union 
have quarreled, because the latter have joined the Knights’ 
of Labor, whereas the New York men refuse to become 
affiliated to the order patronized by our local men. Here is 
the row in a nutshell: 

The Chicago men claim the members of the orchestra 
belonging to the New York Union are now non-union men, 
because they absolutely refuse to jointhe Knights of Labor, 
and the New Yorkers threaten to make things uncomfortable. 
Well, they propose to fight the matter out, and it will be 
interesting to watch the struggle for supremacy. Possibly 
with the assistance of Mr. Theodore Thomas, Miss Anna 
Millar and Mr. Sachleben the men will eventually become 
reconciled, or as an alternative there will be formed a new 
orchestra and with a new leader. 

Col. Kirby Chamberlain Pardee returned from the West 
Thursday and leaves again to-night for New York. His 
trip has been attended with the greatest possible success; 
he has secured many engagements for his artists, and says 
that prospects are of the brightest, and when Colonel Par- 
dee makes such a statement it can be accepted that they 
are of the brightest. The colonel spoke most enthusiasti- 
cally of the influence of Tue Mustcat Courter in the West, 
saying that it was kept on file and quoted everywhere. He 
said that this paper possessed the greatest weight with 
musical people in the different cities he had visited in the 
interests of his clients. Colonel Pardee made many more 
fost complimentary remarks about THe MusicaL Courier 
which the paper would modestly suppress, so I will not re- 
peat them. Here’s wishing him the biggest success! 

* ee 

Mr. Leopold Godowsky is no longer under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Bernhard Ulrich. All communications must 
be addressed care of Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium 
Building, Chicago. 

The above notice is absolutely necess 

* ee 

The idea that the home artist will not draw is exploded. 
It was tolerably well demonstrated on Thursday that home 
artists will attract, and wiil attract large numbers if they 
are given a chance of being heard. 

The Grand Opera House was filled with a keenly inter- 
ested and enthusiastic audience when Mrs. Katherine Fisk, 





Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes and Mr. George Hamlin 
gave a song recital. To begin with, the stage was beauti- 
fully arranged with flowers and looked most attractive. | 
This attention to minor details goes a great way toward 
making people feel cheery and contented, inclining them to 
that cordiality which is the singer's delight. Well, our 
native Chicagoans eclipsed themselves, and which of the 
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three (Mrs. Fisk, Mr. Holmes or Mr. Hamlin) had the 


| greatest reception it would be difficult to state. The pro- 
| gram, from works of Saint-Saéns, Meyerbeer, Schubert, 


Rubinstein, T'schaikowsky, Dvorak, Brahms, Henschel, 
Leoncavallo, Chaminade, Francis Allitsen, &c., was beauti- 
fully varied and finely selected, with but one jarring note— 


and this was the song My Arab Steed, by Lawrence Kellie. 


After Mr. Holmes had interpreted the most exquisite 


| music by Henschel, he, as a contrast and a painful one, 
|} sang Mr. Kellie’s stupid, vapid song. When there is so 


much from which to choose why did Mr. Holmes do him- 
self such injustice? Apart from this one error of judgment 
Mr. Holmes’ performance was one of scholarly perfection 
and one which showed the greatly improved and broadened 
tone with which he has returned. His phrasing and euuncia- 
tion are very noticeable for their perfection. Mrs. Fisk, 
daintily charming as to presence, musicianly as to inter- 
pretation and with a voice fresh as ever, came and con- 
quered once more. Her singing in the scene from Samson 
and Delilah with Mr. George Hamlin bordered on the 
dramatic in its intensity, and there was a pathos and sub- 
limity about her delivery of the lines which was inexpress- 
ively beautiful. Mr. George Hamlin was heard to better 
advantage, I think, than ever before. He is a splendid 
artist, who understands the value of the music he sings, 
who gives the greatest satisfaction from an artistic stand- 
point, and one whose voice, phrasing. quality of tone and 
depth of expression will lead to the fulfillment of his evi- 
dent ambition. 

The concert as given by this trio of artists was, in my 
opinion, the most musical and artistic song event we have 
had in Chicago this season. 


*#e# ek 


The concert given by the Mendelssohn Club on Tuesday 
was just one of those well managed entertainments to 
which we are not too well accustomed. There is a digni- 
fied, refined method about the conductorship of this club 
which commends itself to everyone who cares for good 
choral music, well interpreted and well rehearsed. The 
Mendelssohn Club with its sixty well trained voices is now 
possibly an established fact, and will be one of our institu- 
tions to which we can look with pride. Everything has 
been done to render the program attractive; good artists 
have invariably been engaged, and there is only one thing 
at which to take exception, and that is home talent has not 
been sufficiently recognized. 

Mr. Bispham and Mrs. Ford were the assistant soloists of 
Tuesday's concert. Mr. Bispham is always a great artist 
whether on the concert or operatic stage, although I prefer 
to hear him on the latter. Mrs. Ford mede a very pleasing 
impression on an audience which was thoroughly represen- 
tative and appreciative. The success of the Mendelssohn 
Club is unquestioned; it only remains for the members to 
keep uptothe high standard which shall make Harrison 
Wild’s Minnerchor one of the famed organizations of 
America, for surely his leadership has conduced to splendid 
results. 

*nee 

It is extremely gratifying to her many friends in Chicago 
to learn that Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop is enjoying a 
really royal welcome at all places visited on the Pacific 
Coast. The San Francisco papers speak of her singing 
voice and personality in most glowing terms. The follow- 
ing is culled from the Sunday 7zmes : 

Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, the noted suprano, was given a 
splendid reception, of which she proved herself fully worthy. Her 
voice deserves all the lavish praise that has been bestowed upon it, 
and she possesses in addition a most charming and unaffected 
manner. Her voice is wonderfully flexible, rich and pure and her 
articulation is satisfyingly faultless. At the close of the grand aria 
from Der Freischtitz Madame Bishop left the stage with her arms 
heaped full of flowers and followed by the appreciative applause of 
a delighted audience. She returned and sang in response to the 
encore Knodopole’s Spanish Flower Girl. The Marv’lous Work, 
from The Creation, which was sung with the chorus, was given a 
broad and effective interpretation by Madame Bishop, and her last 
number, an aria from Le Cid, Massenet, was so beautifully rendered 
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that she was enthusiastically recalled. She responded with Comin 
Thro’ the Rye, which she sang with bewitching sweetness. 
*e*# & & 

If the subjoined program which Mr. W. H. Sherwood is 
to play in Central Music Hall next Saturday is not a splendid 
collection of piano literature it would be interesting to know 
what is. If there is not a big attendance then present indi- 
cations are not to be relied upon. I venture to predict 
there will be a tremendous crowd, and a musical crowd at 
that, when our greatest American born pianist shows us that 
the years have but improved him, broadened his style 
of playing, and added artistically, if that be possible, to 
the splendid technic for which he has been famous. This 
is the program: 

Pe I OE ES SOD. 66. cect cccvavesessesseve back vedhebeette Handel 

EE Dini nis soeseneotnceseveieneneney es ./ ie Sl 

Gavotte in G minor (from third English suite) 

Last piano sonata in C minor, op. 111.. 

Polish song (Maiden’s Wish), arr. by Liszt........ ee 

Preludes in C, F and D minor, Nos. 1, 23 and 2, op. 2.. 

Impromptu in F sharp, op. 36... 

Soirée de Vienne, No. 6.............. 

Romanza in F sharp, op. 28.... ) 

Maestoso, Semper Energico (sec ond movement of / 
ee veceaus 

Prelude from Etudes Poesies........... 


Beethoven 
‘ ( ..-Chopin 
AE 
.. Schubert-Liszt 


.Schumann 


. Haberbier 


Organ fugue in D (arranged for piano by Madame / Guilmant 


ciwecekedicatenceesen 
Serenade in D minor, op. 93....... wide : .. Rubinstein 
En Route (concert etude)............ , ievovenessvonssand Godard 
Solvejg’s Lied, from Peer Gynt, op. 55, Vol. II snquanbed Grieg 


Spinnerlied, from Flying Dutchman...... ..... | 
Isolde’s Liebestod, from Tristan and Isolde 


. Wagner-Liszt 


NE FORO OE. Boek cn encsbscerncsssccstecuscneecceséceentetess Liszt 
see 

Mr. Fred. W. Root gives his lecture on musical expression 
at the Art Congress next Monday, and before the Woman's 
Club, Louisville, on Wednesday, May 5. At Hutchison 
(Kan.) he lectures May 18 and 21. Speaking of Mr. Root 
recalls tomy mind the exceedingly clever and entertaining 
book on vocal culture which has been recently published. 
Underthe pseudonym of Professor Polychrome Mr. Root has 
contrived to show how a voice can be trained, how one can 
be taught to sing intelligently, how to control the breath, 
and the various other branches of vocal art in such a really 
delightfully interesting manner, making all the dry routine 
and drudgery seem absolutely of minor consideration, and 
rendering the study of vocal art a pleasure in all its phases 
I shall have considerably more to say of this excellent 
treatise on singing, as Mr. Root has kept in mind the 
splendid combination which he advises the pupil to bring 
to the lesson—intelligence, application, patience, but to 
these three qualities he adds a thorough knowledge of his 
subject—the art of singing. 

sn # * 

The Kankakee Democrat has the following to say about 
a recital there by Mr. W. H. Sherwood 

The large dining rvom of the Hotel Riverside was filled almost to 
its utmost capacity with an audience that anticipated an evening of 
great pleasure in listening to Wm. H. Sherwood's piano recital, and 
their anticipations were fully realized. One lady remarked that it 
was a quarter past 11 when she left the hotel, and it did not seem 
as if she had been there to exceed an hour 

The ladies, with two or three exceptions, complied with the request 
ng the audiencea more 





to remove hats and bonnets, thereby gi 
pleasing appearance, as well as permitting a more unobstructed 
view of Mr. Sherwood 

Before beginning the program Mr. Sherwood gave a short synop- 
sis of the first number, speaking of Beethoven's style during differ- 
ent periods of his life. The numbers onthe program were not so 
severely classical that none but musicians could enjoy them, 
but were pleasing to all, several numbers being enthusiastically 
encored. 

Mr. Sherwood is of the opinion that there are fully as good musi- 
cians in America as in Europe, and he played several numbers 
written by American composers. The last number was changed to 
a waltz from Gounod's Faust, arranged by Liszt 

Mr. Sherwood remarked that he considered himself highly compli- 
mented by the audience in their giving ‘ absolute attention—posi- 
tively absolute.” 

We do not consider ourselves competent to criticise so eminent a 


| musician as Mr. Sherwood is, but as we gather from those who have 


heard great pianists, all that has been said of him is none too much, 
and he stands pre-eminently at the head as the master of 
the piano. Usually there appears to be some weak point even in 
these great artists, but Mr. Sherwood’s armor seems to be entirely 
clear of weak spots. He isfamousas an interpretative artist; he has 
elaborate technic, power and delicacy of expression. His presenta- 
tion of every number on the program last night was grand and 
finished, but it was in the rendition of Gottschalk’s Tremolo that he 
almost seemed to bring that entire audience from their chairs. 

The first artist’s recital given by the Lyric Club can surely be 
counted an unqualified success, and our musicians should certainly 
thank that club for giving them the opportunity to hear this famous 
performer. 

A testimonial concert was tendered Mr. Ludwig Walten- 


| berg in Steinway Hall Wednesday. Max Bendix, Wilhelm 


Middelschulte, Anna Weiss, Franz Wagner, Bicknell Young 





Violoncellist. 


Now in America. Jn America until May 1 





For Terms, Dates, etc., address 


Concert Direction Brown § Weld, 


Mr. ARTHUR CYRIL GORDON WELD, 
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and Madame Linné constituted the splendid galaxy of Chi- 


cago artists who so kindly volunteered their services. It is 


good to be able to state that the concert was financially and 
artistically a pronounced success. All the artists worked 
nobly for a notable cause and were given the heartiest re- 


ception. Noencores were allowed, but recalls were many. 
The order of program was : 

Recit. and Aria (Ballo in Maschera).............+-eeeeeseeceeenes Verdi 
Mr. Bicknell Young. 

Valeo (B6B.).ccccccccecccesccee Cocvee Coeseseccve eescsense Angelo Patricolo 
Mme. Anna Weiss. 

EN 0 bins bc bb nnbe sd Gidenedssésedbrestvencrbecsde Vieuxtemps 

SRD FR GIG sc 00 0c ben sanded: opsrevscctoensevetccossgsecs Hubay 


Mr. Max Bendix. 


The Bee's Courtship 
SORE PE cde cocccesdereecsssccnasendewncesbecsescceenecessess 





PE incécctccdoccosccdsanesesscdibmredeterededeecetebpeoogerss Popper 


The Linden Tree... , 


The Departure..... ‘ 


Pe BO ivdadcivgceves Scbewscdccedivewesedttestoesseede Victor Harris 
Mme. Ragna Linné. 

The accompanists were Mme. Mazzuccato, Young, Mrs. 
Luella Clark Emery and Mme. Anna Weiss. 

A word of congratulation to Mr. Heldman, the organizer 
of the Waltenberg concert, for the manner in which it was 
arranged, and for the artists he obtained, and for his prac- 
tical zeal and energy, which enabled him to hold out the 
helping hand of good-fellowship to a musician who had suf- 
fered wrongfully many months of misery. 

The Liebling Amateurs played the following program 
to-day; they were assisted by Miss May Sickle: 

Piano duet, first movement from symphony in C major.. .Beethoven 
Misses Bing and Kramer, 
OPUEEE, GPs Who siceccvcces coccgeecwseessaevess ye ee 


Vannl, TEGRIS O DI, 600s cv esssucctecitcceesee .. Gilchrist 


Miss Sickle 


Nocturne......... nd oie wane eae Brassin 
Miss Cushing 

ERS 6 in chnniveeveesweseesticdnbdatiestein tniberes ...[ljinski 

Moment Musical ee Moszkowski 
Miss Wood 

Pee, ees, Bs Bae Bik. n cneixcccdtcdecccessectésecesace Lynes 
Miss Sickle. 

PES WE ncn crs rccdiccssivdeceteves : oF: or 
Miss Haas. 

.. Liszt 


La Campanella..... Cduerecescce dcecesocedseoes 


Concertstueck, op. #.. patctersanounannaee .... Schumann 


Concert Etude...... nae becehskinn sasaeaoer ...Moszkowski 


Miss Jennie Osborn has been winning many friends at 
Rockford and Duluth. Judging by the following notices her 
singing must have been up to her accustomed standard 

The second part was equally good. Miss Osborn sang two num- 
bers, Margaret at the Spinning Wheel, by Schubert, and Sunshine, 
by Goring Thomas, and for an encore gave a pretty sonnet. Her 
voice captivated everyone. Its quality is magnificent, its range 
remarkably wide and her control of itis perfect. It is superbly rich, 
and has that natural gift of magnetism. It seems to electrify and 
win an audience at once.— Rockford Republic. 


The quartet was followed by Miss Osborn, of Chicago, whose mag- 
nificent soprano voice held the audience spellbound. The selections 
rendered by her were Margaret at the Spinning Wheel, Schubert, and 
Sunshine, Goring Thomas. Miss Osborn is the possessor of an ex- 
tremely powerful voice of almost phenomenal range, and which she 
handles in a highly accomplished manner. She was applauded to the 
echo, and responded with a catchy little sonnet for an encore that 
quite won the hearts of her audience.—Du/uth News-7imes. 


The Sen/ine/ is not given to adulation, nor is it inclined to slight 
the super-excellent work of Messrs. Carberry and Lamson, which 
was worthall praise, but we wish to thank Mr. Pease in the name of 
1,500 auditors for the privilege of hearing ene of the best sopranos 
who has ever appeared before an Ypsilanti audience. Endowed 
with a voice of wonderful clearness and purity, she has cultivated 
the gift to a high degree of perfection, and alone or in concert with 
other voices the sweet tones are always musical. Rich and round, 
it would seem as if nothing more could be wished for. Add to this 
Miss Osborn’s pleasing manner and unaffected presence, and our 
reason for thanking Mr. Pease is manifest.— Vpselanti Sentinel. 

Miss Jennie Osborn, the Chicago soprano, received an encomium 
of applause for her singing. Her powerful voice was heard at its 
best in Bemberg’s aria Joan of Arc. The notes were clear and full 
and came without effort. They led rather than came from Miss 
Osborn. You have heard such singers occasionally, but not often 
When she had finished the audience would not be satisfied and she 
returned to sing a Nevin song. Other numbers by Miss Osborn 


| made frequent mention, and is fully deserving of all the 


| her talent for the piano. 
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| were Margaret at the Spinning Wheel, by Schubert, and Song of 
| Sunshine, by Goring Thomas.—Rockford Republic. 
The Sherwood Club meets May 4 at Mr. Sherwood’s | 
| studios. Misses Emma Sigmund, Lulu Cornell, Emma 
Payne, Mamie Storrs, Stella Lazelle, Blanche Foulke, Mr. 
Brittan, Mr. Reno B. Myers and Mr. Sherwood all take | 
part in the program. 
The following has been sent to the musical people here: | 
You are requested to attend a testimonial concert under | 
the auspices of the Amateur Musical Club for Miss Mary | 
Angell, pianist, assisted by George Ellsworth Holmes, bari- | 
tone, and Theodore Spiering, violinist, in Steinway Hall, 
May 11, at 8 o'clock. 
Miss Mary Angell is a young pianist of whom I have 
interest excited. Mr. Sherwood is most enthusiastic about 
The Vilim Trio, with Miss Helen Driver (soprano), give 
the following program next Tuesday 
BERD OB. Be cccccccccccccecsbdotscessentecess ceocesbocces oseceees- Gade 
Vocal, Jewel Song...........+-:: Faust-Gounod 


Violin, La Ronde des Lutins.. 
Trio—- 


.-Bazzini 


Elegie (new).......... Jiranek 

Hungarian Dance Brahms 
Pianc 

Promenade du Soltaire Lote Dendvsebanindaasie dhamaeael Heller 

Valse, E flat major.............. Chopin 
Violoncello, Polonaise.... ... Popper 
I, ee a. ne cn cksaneedeednansesbanes Clayton Johns 
Trio, A Toi (Valse Serenade)...... ‘ ...Czibulka 


Earl R. Drake, with the assistance of Mr. Liebling, Miss 
Cora Sinsich, Mr. Kowalski and Mrs. Crane, gives a concert 
next Tuesday. 

Mr. Theodore Samuel Bergey (basso cantante) and Mrs. 
Ethel Sutherland Bergey (pianist) gave a concert Tuesday 
evening. Mr. Bergey sang Arm, Arm, Ye Brave (Hindel), 
The Linden Tree (Schubert), The Little Rose (Fesca), and 
In the Storm, by F. W. Root, for his first group. Mrs. 
Bergey played Berceuse and Etude (Chopin) and Liebe- 
straum and Le Rossignol (Liszt). In the second group Mr. 
Bergey sang songs by Horrocks, Foote and Bohm, and in 
addition Beethoven's Within This Tomb. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Fenno Adler, Mr. Clement Shaw and Mrs 
Lois Cornell are the assisting artists of a concert to be given 
to-morrow at the Chicago Temple. 

Miss Ella Clark gave an excellent concert last night at 
the Metropolitan College. She arranged a capital miscel- 
laneous concert and carried it through to success. Miss 
Clark is a pupil of Mr. Emil Liebling. 

Two of our popular young pianists who are both 
Leschetizky pupils were heard in recital to-day. Miss Ella 
Dahl gave the program (the twelfth of the Summy series), 
with Miss Margaret Cameron at the second piano. Both 
Miss Dahl and Miss Cameron are artists who can be relied 
upon to do good work. The following is the program 


Concerto in E minor (first and second movements.)...... .Chopin 
Liebestraum..............+++- bv cecccvessooceeese cosdeceneee 
Valse, A flat (by request.).........ccccccecerscseeeeereeeees .-Chopin 
COMGOTUEIBEE 0000 cccccccccccesccccccssecoeeceesesoce Weber 


MME. TERESA CARRENO’S FINAL APPEARANCE IN CHICAGO. 

This afternoon Mme. Teresa Carrefio gave a piano recital 
before the Amateur Musical Club. Her program opened 
with the Beethoven sonata, op. 53 (Waldstein), which was 
played with splendid precision and a noble breadth of ex- 
pression. It was followed by a group of Chopin numbers, 
the nocturne, op. 31; barcarolle, polonaise in E flat minor, 
and ballade in G minor, each of which received an admir- 
able interpretation at the hands of the artist. The piéce 
de résistance of the program was the Etudes Symphoniques 
of Schumann, always a favorite number with Madame Car- 
refio, and one which affords her full scope for the exercise 
of her magnificent technical endowments as well as powers 
of emotional interpretation. 

It was played with all her old-time fire, plus the indefin- 
able something which the years have added to her attain- 
ments asa great artist. The ripened judgment and breadth 
of conception which she brought to the interpretation of 
this number enabled her to give a reading such as could 
not be surpassed. 

The closing group comprised Brahms’ rhapsodie in B 
minor, an etude de concert by MacDowell and the Liszt 
polonaise in E major, all of which were given with rare 
discrimination. The enthusiasm, as usual, led the audience 
to recall the pianist again and again, and she very 
graciously responded with several extra selections. At the 
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close an informal reception was held, at which the members 
of the society and their friends expressed their delight at 
the rich feast that they had enjoyed, and gave voice to 
their good wishes and hope for her return at some future 
time 

Mme. Teresa Carrefio has had a great affection for the 
Amateurs for years past—in fact, since they presented her 
with a splendid medal; and it was one of her greathearted 
acts to tender them a recital as she passed through Chicago 
on her way to Denver 

Steinway Hall was of course crowded, although the reci- 
tal was only decided upon by a telegram from Madame Car- 
refioon Thursday. The affair was simply a spontaneous 
return made in recognition of the esteem which the Ama- 
teur Club has always held of this most superb artist, who 
can forget she is an artist and remember that she is a 
woman who wishes to give her hosts of friends some proof 
of her affection for them 

That her playing to-day was an inspiration was unani- 
mously conceded, and that the magnificent instrument 
from the Knabe house, which has made eight such instru- 
ments specially for Madame Carrefio’s use, was worthy of 
her glorious art was also conceded. I doubt if I have ever 
heard a finer toned piano than that upon which Teresa 
Carrefio has achieved so many wonderful triumphs 

We have said good-by for this year to one of the most 
gifted women of modern times and to one of the brightest 
and most magnetic personalities that can be met. That 
Chicago has had so great a share in her success must be a 
keen satisfaction to our musical people here 

FLORENCE FRENCH, 


Concert of the Tiffin Bruderbund.—A concert was 
given on Friday evening, April 23, by the Tiffin Bruder- 
bund, George Spiers director, at the Opera House, Tiffin, 
Ohio. The society had the assistance of Wm. Yauck, of 
Detroit, violinist, and Herman Belling, of Toledo, pianist 
Works of Kreutzer, Brahms, Wagner, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Kuntze, Belling, Brockway and Klein were given. 

Broad Street Conservatory Pupils’ Recital.—At the 
recital recently given by pupils of the Broad Street Conser- 
vatory of Music in their concert hall, No. 1331 South Broad 
street, Philadelphia, a most attractive program was pre- 
sented. The performance commenced with the Mozart over- 
ture to Magic Flute foreight hands, by Misses M. Wright, N. 
Werner, F. Dale and E. Duffell. The andante and finale 
of the Mendelssohn concerto, op. 64, for violin, was artis- 
tically rendered by John K. Witzman, Jr.; he was also 
heard to advantago in the Beethoven sonata, op 12, No. 3, 
which he played with Miss A. Williams, and also in the 
trio for piano and strings, op. 1, No. 1, of Beethoven, Miss 
Alice T. Roberts playing the piano part and Mr. Combs 
Of the Chopin numbers Miss Hanore Dickson played 
minor 


‘cello. 
the Polonaise Militaire, Miss Alice Grosh the C 
scherzo and Mr. B. K. Wilson twoetudes. 
given by Misses M. Clement and E. Sigmund for piano and 
Master L. Arkless for violin. The vocalists of the evening, 
Messrs. W. Standring and E. Hanefeid, sang a duet and solos 
The entire program was 


Other solos were 


which were much appreciated 
of the highest standard and was rendered with an artistic 
finish that reflects great credit on the director, Mr. Combs, 
and his assistants 
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19 Union Square W.., New York. ‘wi our next issue will appear an article from the 
TELEPHONE: - = 1253-18th. pen of Emil Liebling, the well-known pianist of 
Cable Address, “« Pegujar,”? New York. | Chicago, entitled Leschetizky and Leschetizkyism. 
It is not obligatory that our readers peruse this ar- 
Epitor-in-Cuier. | ticle, but we are sure that if it is once begun it will 
| not be laid down until the end is reached. Mr. Lieb- 
THE BERLIN, GERMANY, Branch Office of The | ling is a dangerous opponent when aroused. 
Musical Courier, Linkstrasse 17, W., is in charge of | —_—— 
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PARIS, FRANCE, The Musical Courier, 8 Rue Clément: | healthy blood in the background. The Philharmonic 


Marot, Champs-Elysées, is in charge of Fannie Edgar | Concerts here are nearly as bad and as uninteresting 

Thomas. as those of the London Society, and that is all that 
Single copies for sale at Brentano's, 87 Avenue de l’Opéra; need be said. Mr. Seidl } cannot improve the mate- 

87 Rue Marbeuf ; Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; | tial, for that is beyond his power. 

Shakespeare Library, 75 Avenue des Champs Elysées ; 8 scenes) et 
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The MUSICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA is es- 
pecially adapted for the advertising of musical instru- 
ments of all kinds, as it reaches all the firms in 


the music trades of America. 





300 shares; John W. Mackay, Tyson & Co., and Fred 
Rullman, 100 shares each; Theobald Chartra, Jeffer- 
son M. Levy, and the Tyson Company, all of New 
York city, 50 shares each.” 
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it is not a fad, but an usual mode of zsthetic enter- 
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LEIPZIG, GERMANY, The Musical Courier, Wald- | to be given there in response to a demand for the new 

strasse 70. work. The scenery and costumes were shipped to 
CHICAGO OFFICE of The Musical Courter is at 226 | London from here some months since. 

Wabash Avenue. 
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Beacon Street. 
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E refuse to accept as trustworthy the report pub- 
lished in Sunday’s New York Hera/d on the new 
Maurice Grau Opera Company. It is full of errors, 
= | full of conjecture, and interlarded with foolish specu- 


The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every ation. The facts, as recorded at Albany, are simply 
Thursday from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, Oxford |* follows: ‘‘ The Maurice Grau Opera Company 
Creus, W., London, England. This paper, while containi was ee April me io a a mart = 
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tainment, it is not at the mercy of irresponsible specu- 
lators. As THE Musical Courter has shown time 
and again, singers are fairly paid, composers and 
authors are encouraged and remunerated, and the 
whole business of producing operas is conducted in 
an honorable and profitable manner. 

Only the Anglo-Saxon, it seems, is the real prey of 
the speculative tenor and the roguish manager. In 
a way the Englishman has shown that he is tired 
of being exploited by the high-priced signor and 
the ‘‘larned mounseer.” It has been a good many 
years since he was willing to pay through the nose 
for opera. His American cousin has still this lesson 
to learn. The present state of affairs in this country 
is virtually the same as that through which opera in 
England passed in the ‘‘fifties,"" the decade of its 
downfall. 

The amount of money sunk in the maelstrom of 
Opera House management during these ten years has 
never been clearly figured out. Here and there in 
the accounts of the Bankruptcy Court, however, one 
gets glimpses of the causes which led to the financial 
ruin of the Covent Garden management, at that time 
the home of Italian opera. And it is especially in- 
teresting to note that the enterprise was wrecked on 
the ‘‘high salary crime,” as opera has been wrecked 
in New York. The salary list carries with it its own 
comment. The various artists were paid by the 
season at the following rates: 


EE ee ‘ .$25,780 
Madame Alboni...... ig 20,000 
Madame Viardot-Garcia ‘ ; 21,565 
Madame Castellan....... - ne 8,640 
Madame Persiani...... 5,700 

22,900 


Signor Mario........... 
Signor Tamburini...... ; 14,025 


Signor Salvi...... , 12,850 
Signor Marini...... Da wrens taearia 9,250 
9,550 


Signor Roger ...... 

These rates do not, of course, compare with the 
scale of prices which the Reszkés devised for their 
own benefit. By way of comparison, look at these 
figures for last season’s opera in New York: 


For THE SEASON. 


ES te a ae toe =p Peep ees Be $120,000 
CRG as cover deoressevs's seeeeveuueses Tree 140,000 
(The increase in Calvé’s case came from concert 
engagements; in this way Melba gained about 
$25,000.) 
LEE SE SO rE $300,000 


[Twice the entire cost of that famous London 
season,when the cast included Alboni, Grisi, Per- 
siani, Roger, Mario and Tamburini.] 


POs siG-ic6 kb <baus nr sicnss scot PNdeNsdeeons se . $30,000 
SEG si gi coven sebecdes ee ee 25,000 
TO ee eee $1,000 a night 


[In addition Lehmann made about $5,000 at song 
recitals, though her last recital brought in only 
$500, as the public had taken its cue. | 
The figures just given are of course merely approxi- 
mate. They are, however, quite within the limits. 
The total is so large that it may well stand as a final 
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comment on the gullibility of the American public. 
Even to this, however, there must be added the big 
commissions on these engagements paid to Grau, to 
Ellis and to other managers. 

The Covent Garden prices illustrate clearly enough 

since they come from the Bankruptcy Court—the 
inevitable end of the ‘‘high salary” system of alien 
opera. 

The Englishman learned his lesson slowly, pain- 
fully, but profitably. Though he still pays through the 
nose for his foreign whistle, salaries are far more 
equally adjusted than in America. The gambling 
manager and the speculative tenor do not have mat- 
ters quite their own way. 

There are indications, as THE Musica CouRIER has 
shown, that the American public is tired of the oper- 
atic swindle. Now is the time for the wise gambler 
to stand from under. 





TO EUROPE. 
HE managerial offices are deserted; the manipu- 
lators of artists have departed, and there is an 
air of vacancy where only last week speculation and 
salaries and bookings and programs were sources of 
lively discussion. 


Walter Damrosch, and the latter by Maurice Grau, 
who had to get to London as quickly as possible af- 
ter the collapse here in order not involve London in 
this collapse. 

The Normannia, which left here on Thursday, 
April 29, had on board R. E. Johnston and Henry 
Wolfsohn, neither knowing of the other until they 
meton the gangplank. Why this kind of secrecy 
should be indulged in noone can understand. Johns- 
ton was supposed to go on the Columbia on May 13 
and Wolfsohn 
weeks some time in June and yet both had their pas- 
Probably business is busi- 


‘‘might” have gone over for a few 


sages secured for April. 


ness as much with managers as it is with the 


Reszkés. 

Ellis, Damrosch’s partner, left on Saturday on the 
Umbria in response to a cablegram from Melba. 
The Melba matter with Damrosch and Ellis kas re- 
ceived some kind of a disturbing ‘ dislocation,” as 
Lecky calls it, since Grau and Reszke reached the 
other side. On the Umbria was manager Hirschberg, 
who has succeeded in having Bispham signed for the 
Damrosch-Ellis Opera Company next season. 

Bispham and Sieveking left on the Normannia. 
Ruben, of Ruben & Andrews, will leave in June to 
look for talent in Scandinavia. The London season 
opens in May and American managers now consider 


The first to depart was Colonel | 
Mapleson, who was followed a few weeks ago by | 


thermore knowing that nightly receipts of 27,500 frs. 
are unknown in Europe. 

What are people going to do with a public liar? 
Protect him because he happens to be an operatic 
singer, or a Polish singer, or a courteous individual 
in private life? Nonsense. It is the duty of the press 
to nail a public liar always and endlessly. He insults 
his public, and he must be annihilated so far as his 
We want no liars 
The truth, 


public usefulness is concerned. 
Reszké and his whole tribe included. 
even in America, Messrs. Reszké! 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Bureau of Information 
AND 


Forwarding of Mail. 





HE MUSICAL COURIER has opened a BUREAU OF 
INFORMATION and a department of mailing and 

| correspondence on the third floor of THE Musica. 
CourRIeER Building, 19 Unionsquare. Elevator service 


will enable all professional people, musical or 


| dramatic, or those engaged in the musical instru- 


ment business or all allied professions and trades, to 


reach the floor set aside for correspondence and mail- 
| ing and as a general Bureau of Information on all 
matters pertaining to the profession or trade. 

The attendance and service are all 

GRATIS 
and no fees of any kind whatever are charged. 

The accommodations embrace: 

I. Correspondence.—Which means that desks and all 
| material are at hand for letter writing, telegraphing and 
cabling. 

II. Mailing.—Persons traveling abroad or in this coun- 
| try can have their mail promptly forwarded by having it 
| sent care of Tuz Musicar Courier, and the itinerary of the 
| traveler recorded here from time to time. 

| IIl. Addresses.—We are now prepared to furnish the 
| addresses of the better known musical people on both sides of 
the Atlantic, so that instant communication can be secured. 

IV. In General,—In short, this department will serve 
as a general Bureau of Information for all musical or dra- 


no central place of meeting or of inquiry. Tuer Musicai 
Counter is located in the very heart of the musical district 
of the Union, and it herewith invites the musical world to 
make the Bureau just opened its general headquarters 


EXPLANATION. 


it necessary to be on hand during this period in order | 


to be present for novelties and to learn of individual 
successes with a view to American engagements. 
Will the situation ever be reversed ? 





A STRANGER TO TRUTH. 
HE following item from the London Musical 
Standard is a confirmation of the information 
printed in the London letter to THE Musica CourIiER: 


The leadiag tenors officially announced forthe Bayreuth Festival 
" , . a | 
are Van Dyck, Vogl, Griining and Burgstaller—all regular Bayreuth 


singers. It is evident that Jean de Reszké, according to present 
arrangements, will not sing at Bayreuth, though in an interview pub- 
lished in an American paper he announced that he would. 


Yes, but that is not the only falsehood issued by 


Reszké in American papers, although it may again 
be said in his defense that a wicked press agent was 
responsible for this falsehood animadverted upon at 
the time by us. 

Jean Reszké is simply an incorrigible liar. There 
is no other word the English language can find to 
substitute for this direct, Shakespearean formula. 
Reszké when he said what was published regarding 
Bayreuth, of course knew that it was false. 

Just as false as his signed statement to the effect 
that he was born January 14, 1850. 

Just as false as his signed statement that he had 
written to Warsaw (prior to December 31, 1896) for a 


copy of his certificate of birth to prove this date, ‘as | 


gentlemen are not in the habit of carrying their certi- 


ficates of birth with them " (observe the hypocrisy of | 


the apology). 

Just as false as his signed statement to the effect 
that his guarantee in the principal cities of Europe 
was as large as here in American plus $5,500 a night, 
knowing, as he did, that it was a falsehood, and fur- | 





One of the most vexatious and most frequent 
queries, ‘‘ Where can artists be reached ?” will now 
be readily solved, for we have opened a Post Office or 
| Correspondents’ Department to which all letters may 
be addressed. If artists before starting on a tour, 
either in this country or abroad, will kindly leave 
their itinerary with us, their letters will be promptly 
remailed to their proper destination. Aside from 
the advantage the expeditious reception of your cor- 
respondence offers you, THE MUSICAL COURIER will 
be in constant touch regarding your whereabouts, 
and can at all times accurately inform inquirers 
where you can be communicated with. 

Centrally located as is the office of THe Musical 
CourRIER, in the very heart of the musical district, we 
have now openeda Reception Room for the benefit of 
Cool and light, easily accessible by 


our patrons. 
elevator and suitably furnished for reading and writ- 


ing, we herewith extend a most cordial invitation to 


all interested in musical and dramatic life to avail 
| themselves of its facilities. 

| $tationery will be furnished gratuitously, and here 
also artists may meet their manager or friends for a 
social chat or business interview. 

The PRINTING BUREAU is another important and new 
feature, for by special arrangements made with 
the Blumenberg Press we can execute all pro- 
fessional printing at special rates when ordered 
through our Bureau. The Blumenberg Press is one 
of the most perfectly appointed printing plants in 
| the country, equipped with every modern appliance, 


andis prepared to execute any work, from the simplest 
|to the most ornate and elaborate printing order at 


short notice and reasonable rates, programs, invita- 
tions, catalogues, posters, books and brochures, illus- 





matic artists and professional people, who at present have | 


trated magazine work, and commercial printing will 


| be done to the perfect satisfaction of our patrons. 


Rush orders a specialty, and samples of work can be 
shown, and estimates will be cheerfully furnished 
when required. 

In the Reception Room catalogues of all the newest 
musical publications will be on view, also directory 
and visitors’ register. Here also will be open for 
the inspection of visitors, the diagrams of concert 
halls, lecture rooms, theatres, &c., which may be 
engaged for entertainments, lectures or musicales. 

THE MusiIcaAL Courier offers its services cheerfully 
and gratuitously in each of the above-mentioned de- 
partments, and contemplates in the near future the 
addition of other useful and progressive appoint- 
ments to further extend and enhance its useful 
sphere. 

The Reception Room is now open, and is located on 
the second floor of THE MusICAL COURIER Building, 
19 Union square, West. 





BA YREUTH.— 1876-1896. 


II. 

N the second part of his pamphlet Weingartner 
| confines his remarks to last year’s performances 
at Bayreuth. These he considers better than any that 
had taken place since 1888, and attributes the improve- 
ment either to the fact that Frau Wagner had come 
to the conclusion that the dragging tempi which she 
had enjoined ruined the impressiveness of the 
work, or that Mottl, who conducted the second 
cyclus, had become more independent. 

Altogether the orchestral execution was admirable 
on the dynamic and rhythmic as well as the thematic 
side. On the vocal side the RAinemaidens were the 
weak point of the performance, their voices did not 
go together and were often out of tune. He adds that 
the Forest Bird was so placed that one could not 
understand a word ora note. Decoratively and me- 
chanically the performances were successful, and he 
praises especially the management of the clouds in 
the third scene of Siegfried, where they darken the 
sky and chase each other through it. If this effect, 
which was new, was suggested by Siegfried Wagner 
he gave proof of some capacity. 

The fire magic, however, was not good. Siegfried 
hammered the anvil oftener than the sword, the 
sword never became red; the Dragon was inadequate, 
his voice being too human, and Wagner’s orders for 
two speaking tubes were neglected. After thus 
mentioning several trivial details Weingartner allows 
that the staging of the Nibelungen at Bayreuth is, 
on the whole, far better than elsewhere. He objects, 
however, to the AAinemaidens being dressed in red, 
white and green respectively, and having their hair 
frizzed; they were rather Les filles du Rhein than 
Rheintochte 
had Gutrune and the Walkiire, quite a la Gretchen. 
The noble Gunther looked like the king of clubs, 
while Fafner and Fasol/t contrasted like chocolate 


Moreover, /reia had puffed sleeves, so 


and frosting in a candy store. 

Now for the singers. All the bad habits which 
one expects to find absent at Bayreuth, such as sing- 
ing to the public, staring anxiously at the conductor, 
coming too far to the front, evident apathy when not 
singing, were all apparent, so that the performances 
became quite operatic. The pupils of the Bayreuth 
style school, directed by Frau Wagner and her con- 
fidant Kniese, gave evidence of hard study, but no 
one attained artistic perfection. The best was 
Brener as Mime. Burgstaller deserved great praise, 
for it was his first appearance as Siegfried; but when 
not singing he fell into awkward poses, turning his 
back to the public and being as stiff as a photograph ; 
he has a beautiful voice of a baritone color, but his 
acting lacked light and shade. Like the other pupils 
he was often musically inaccurate and out of keep- 
ing with the orchestra, and the whole school deserves 
its nickname of the Consonant School, for they all 
shoot out their consonants to the injury of the 
vowels, and even of the note. They must learn 
how to sing, and not appear till they can; they will 
then know how to sing Mozart and their voices will 
not be ruined by Wagner. 

Wagner insisted on having every note sung as tt 
was written, but insisted, too, on a clear utterance 
of the words. The scene between A/derich and Mime 
was spoiled by the half-speaking, half-screaming tone 
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of the latter, and became a melodramatic farce, not 
a bit of music drama. Rosa Sucher and Heinrich 
Vogl were the artists who towered high over the 


others. The fourth pupil of Bayreuth, Frau Gul- | 


branson, sang better than the other two pupils; she 
has a grand, soulful voice, looked the character well 
and had no prima donna tricks; but she had no 
grandeur or weight. Her defect is pronunciation; she 
is a Swede still at war with the Germans. Now are 
these singers likely to weaken our recollections of the 
artists who appeared in 1876 and 1882? Why are those 
earlier representatives of the réles in the Nibelungen 
of 1876 and the Parsifal of 1882 described by the 
Wahnfried clique as ‘‘ more or less ruined for Wagner’s 
designs?” Is it intended to depreciate the perform- 
ances given in the master’s lifetime, in order to 
enhance the splendor of those under Cosima Wag- 
ner? It was quite right to carry out Wagner’s idea 
of a school of style, and Frau Wagner deserves all 
admiration for her courage, industry and business 
ability. But in examining the results, the first ques- 
tion is as to the persons who undertook to compre- 
hend and reproduce the world-moving ideas of 
Wagner. 

Wagner was a German master—with Weber the 
most German ever known. Beethoven’s music em- 
braces the universe, but he lives in the region of ab- 
solute music with all its mysteries. Of Wagner 
there can be said what he said of Weber: ‘‘The 
Briton will do you justice, the French will admire 
you; only the Germans can love you.” 

Now, continues Weingartner, the inheritrex of the 
master is Magyar on the father’s side and French on 
the mother’s side; anything but German. Can she 
then comprehend purely German, hern deutsch, ideas, 
and can a woman produce them? To _ repro- 
duce Wagner’s works requires more than the 
art of drama, song, staging and conducting; it 
demands a comprehension of the work in its 
entirety, with the most thorough knowledge of all 
that is meant by comprehension of a perfect organ- 
ism. Of course, in accordance with German preju- 
dices, a woman cannot adequately do justice to Wag- 
ner. No, cries Weingartner, to perfect the art work 
of Wagner there must be a man. Poor Cosima, if 
she had not been a woman, and wndeutsch ; if only a 
deutscher mann had been on top, there would have 
been no foreign singers, no bad German pronuncia- 
tion, no dragging of the tempi! 

The recognition of the necessity of having a man 
at the head of Bayreuth may have dawned on Frau 
Wagner, but she must have also thought of the days 
when she will have passed away. Well, she had ason. 
He had no musical talents as a child; hereceived no 
musical education, and till ten years ago nobody 
thoguht of him. Then the notion, as persons with 
strong individuality were of no account at Bayreuth, 
was formedthatit would be profitable to drill the un- 
musical Siegfried till he was something like a musi- 
cian. Frau Wagner set to work; the pupil of the Hoch- 
schule became at once a master of the art of con- 
ducting. With some carefully studied pieces, which 
he produced with peculiar nuances, he traveled for 
three years throughout Europe on the strength of his 
father’s name. Then came his letter declaring that 
‘‘conducting’’ was but a secondary affair, and he 
was far above it. You can pick up conductors every- 
where. After this Frau Wagner’s position seems 
somewhat ridiculous. 

Having thus summed up his objections against the 
last Bayreuth performances, Herr Weingartner con- 
cludes that the fault is not in Frau Wagner, but in 

the German public. If it had only supported Wag- 
ner he would have attained his end sooner; the fes- 
tival performances would have been for a longer 
period under his management. If after his death 
the German public had recognized the nobility of his 
aims, and seen therein the summit of national art, 
Bayreuth would not have fallen into the hands of 
‘* outlanders,” 

The true friends of Bayreuth are those who do not 
falsely praise its performances, and who do not 
cowardly keep silence about its errors. 





A Huss Recital.—Henry Holden Huss and Miss Babetta 
Huss gave a piano and song recital last Thursday afternoon 
at Mrs. Devan’s school, Stamford, Conn. The program in- 
cluded the names of Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner, Tschaik- 
owsky, Chopin, Goring-Thomas, Cowen, Arthur Foote, 


Have you seen but a whyte Lillie grow, 
Before rude hands had touch’t it; 
Have you mark’t but the fall of the snow, 
Before the Earth hathe smucht it ; 
Have you felt the wool of Bever, 
Or Swans’ down ever; 
Or have smelt of the Bud of the Bryer, 
Or the Nard in the fire ; 
Or have tasted the bagg of the Bee, 
O so whyte, O so soft, O so sweet is Shee. 
Ben Jonson. 
Tue Wistrut Days. 
What is there wanting in the spring? 
The air is soft as yesteryear ; 
The happy-nested green is here, 
And half the world is on the wing. 
The morning beckons, and like balm 
Are westward waters blue and calm. 
Yet something’s wanting in the spring. 
What is it wanting in the spring? 
O, April, lover to us all, 
What is so poignant in thy thrall 
When children’s merry voices ring ? 
What haunts us in the cooing dove 
More subtle than the speech of love, 
What nameless lack or loss of spring ? 


Let youth go dally with the spring. 
Call her the dear, the fair, the young ; 
And all her graces ever sung 
Let him, once more rehearsing, sing. 
They know, who keep a broken tryst. 
Till something from the spring be missed 
We have not truly known the spring. 
—Robert Underwood Johnson 
A® I predicted months ago, Diana Vaughan, 
the Daughter of the Devil, turns out to be a 
myth—or, rather a typewriter of unscrupulous Leo 
Taxil, who first sold out the Freethinkers and pre- 
tended to be reconciled to Rome, and after a brill- 
iantly silly campaignagainst Free Masonry, admitted 
a few weeks ago in Paris that Devil Worship is 
nonsense, and Diana Vaughan, the forerunner of 
anti-Christ or his aunt, I forget which, is his type- 
writer. 
You may remember the review of Devil Worship 
in France, a book written by an Englishman, Waite 
by name, in which the whole scheme of Taxil was 
laid bare. Huysman and the author of Aut Viabo- 
lus, aut Nihil, the latter one of the most remarkable 
stories since Poe, are to blame—innocently of course 
—for all this fuss and mystification, filth and 
calumny. Any Free Mason will laugh you to scorn 
at the notion of blasphemous black masses being held 
in the lodge room. The only black mass in a lodge 
room that I ever noticed was the individual with a 
silver tray and the inquiry, ‘‘ What will you have, 
gentlemen ?” 


* 
* * 


The London Figaro has scared up another Black 
Mass sensation, thistime in Brighton. Of course it 
is all obscene fudge and the Taxil canard will fur- 
nish fun for our grandchildren! 


+ ” * 
Mina Heller has just married, and toa Pole. It is 
to be hoped her husband will prohibit her playing 


Carmen in public. 

* ; * 
We agree with Brunetiére on the subject of comic 
opera. Here is what he said in a recent lecture: 


The time will soon come when this craze for vaudeville and 
comic opera will dieout. In fact, comic opera is already doomed. 
In the past few years there has not been one single comic opera 
produced that may be called a literal success. The reason is 
obvious. In the first place the musical element is lacking. There 
is nothing to take the place of the tuneful, bright little ditties that 
marked the success of the old productions. 

The supply seems to be exhausted and cannot be replenished with- 
out resorting to plagiarism. Good librettists are scarce, and even 
good music without a good libretto cannot make comic opera prove 
of lasting merit. Perhaps another reason is that drama of the proper 
quality is more frequently met with now than formerly and is 
therefore superseding vaudeville with the persons of more cultured 
taste. 

«*% 

I wonder if the Frenchman knows of Strauss and 
his music? I suppose not, for the density of the 





Bohm, Liszt and H. H. Huss. 





Parisian man of letters regarding literature outside 








of France. Brunetiére is no exception, and his 
attacks on writers not of Parisian birth are rather 
absurd. His lectures here were characterized by 
spleen, bigotry and an amazing amount of misinfor- 
mation. And the way the public—that public which 
knows French literature through the medium of 
translators—took it all in was amusing and sad. I 
saw the little, pinched-faced, stooped-shouldered 
scholar, and his physique told the tale of barrels of 
midnight oil, books, books, books, and not a breath 
of fresh, vital humanthought. He is bringing out as 
novel the stupid old theories regarding the imper- 
sonality of criticism—as if criticism could be im- 
personal—and endeavoring to discredit the superb 
work of men like Saint-Beuve, Anatole France and 
Jules Lemaitre. ‘‘I unceasingly try to get away 
from myself” cries Brunetiére. He cannot, for he 
is ever the crabbed pedant, the reactionary, the dog- 
matic, hard-and-fast mind that would reduce all art 
to a formula, put all imagination in the crucible of 
the scientist. He knows more than Nordau, and is a 
professor, not a bully, but he has about as much tem- 
perament as the charlatan of Buda-Pesth. 
* " . 

Despite Brunetiére’s antagonism to Zola, the 
latter is partly to blame for it. In the novelist’s 
Experimental Novel he too lays down laws of iron 
regarding fiction. All art must be sounded, sized, 
weighed and tasted as if it were a drug. Brunetiére 
reaches his subject through Darwin, Nordau by 
pathology. Both men have written the most sol- 
emnly absurd criticisms of the century. 

* 6 * 

Mein Gott! these men disgust one with the trade of 
criticism; and yet itis a fine art, and finest when 
the so-called ‘‘ ultimate standard” is abolished. Yet 
I am old-fashioned enough to believe that an ounce 
of creation is worth many pounds of criticism. The 
trouble with the tribe is that it takes itself too seri- 
ously. Since George Moore and Oscar Wilde de- 
clared the critic a bigger man than the creator, 
critics have have been patronizing artists most in- 
sufferably. 

* ” * 

Brumetiere is notoriously unfair to modern move- 
ments in French poetry. He fancies verse ended 
with Boileau, and if he knew English would doubt- 
less rank Pope above Shelley or Keats. He abomi- 
nates music in poetry; so Verlaine and the rest who 
have done so much to make fluid and lovely in- 
tractable accents of French metre are denied ad- 
mission by this tone-deaf gentleman. 

He girds at Wagner, forgetting that it was Poe 
who was the spiritual godfather of latter-day verse; 
and in a sketch of the Parnassians he omits the name 
of Albert Glatigny. Fancy such an omission! Poor, 
sick, audacious, glorious Glatigny ! 


* 
. * 


This middle-class, mediocre-minded gentleman, 
who occupies in Paris the same position as that portly 
philistine of the drama Francisque Sarcey, says: 

In English as well asin French literature of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the terms of architecture were used as the metaphors with 
which to criticise poetry. A century later people turned to painting. 
It was no longer beautiful order, but color. To-day, by a final trans- 
formation, it is music that furnishes comparisons, and Wagner's in- 
fluence has led a whole school of young poets to make their poetry 
more and more suggest music. One of them is Baudelaire. His con- 
temporaries thought little of him, but he has exerted a strange in- 
fluence. He has taught a whole new school what he calls ‘the feel- 
ing for correspondences.” “ Forms, colors, sounds, correspond one to 
another,” is a famous saying of his. 


Well, why not music? Man cannot live on the 
Alexandrine forever. The new men have given not 
only color solidity, but plasticity, assonance and 
delicate aerial music that French poetry before 1830 
absolutely lacked. 
* 
* + 

In looking through some old numbers of THe Mu- 
SICAL COURIER I came across the very theme which 
furnishes Brunetiere so much irritable criticism. 
Here is what I wrote: ‘‘‘ Fifteen years ago,’ says Mr. 
Bourget, ‘poetry’s ambition was in picturesqueness 
and execution to rival painting. To-day it models 
itself on music. It is preoccupied with effects of 
mystery, of shadow, of the intangible.’ This is strik- 
ingly illustrated in the verse of Verlaine, whose 
poetic creed I have given you before in the O la 
nuance, seule fiance, Le réve au réve et la flute au 
cor. These new men are musicians in words. They 
follow Wagner; above all are they descendants of 








Edgar Allan Poe, who has literally deflected the 
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mighty current of French literature into his ne- 
glected channel. Ah, if we but appreciated Poe as 
do our Gallic neighbors! Mallarmé and Gustav 


Kahn produce verbal effects akin to music, with its | 


melancholy mystery.” 
* * 

It is Richard Wagner who has done much of all 
this, preceded of course by Poe. As Bourget ac- 
knowledges, Rossetti and Swinburne are read and 
admired in Paris. A return to the ideal, a return to 
romance, a return to the beautiful is at hand. Away 
with slop bucket photographs, away with hard, harsh 
pictures of pustules and abhorrent things! Come out 
into the night and watch with me a soft green star. 
It is but a pin prick inthe inverted bow] of the night, 
but it sings like flames in thin glass. Its song is of 
the beautiful, of the twilights of Chopin's garden, of 
the magnificent wavings of the trees in Wagner's 
luminous forest. It is the song of symbolism, the 
song of the butterfly, whose wings, rudely pulled out 
by the vivisectionists, has grown another pair. 


* 
* * 


And again: 

Slowly but resistlessly, and despite himself—for 
Wagner never bridled his tongue where the French 
were concerned—this positive force is conquering all 
France, and penetrating not alone the musical world 
but the world of letters, the world of moral ideas, the 
world of other arts. It is nothing short of a miracle, 
but it will eventually be wn faitaccompli. The revolt 
all along the line, as manifested by the impressionists 
in painting, who prefer to use their eyes and see an 
infinity of tintings in nature, undreamed of by the 
painters of a generation ago; the poets and littéra- 
teurs who form the new group called The Com- 
panions of the New Life, and whose aspirations are 
for the ideal of morality, justice; sculptors like Mare 
Antokolsky and Auguste Rodin, who seek to hew 
great ideas from the rude rock, instead of carving 
lascivious prettiness—all these new spirits, I say, are 
but falling in with the vast musical and moral 
revolution instituted by that giant Richard Wagner. 


* 
* * 


In the region of moral ideas Melchior de Vogiié, 
Ernest Lavisse and Paul Desjardins are the trinity 
that is combating the artistic indifferentism and 
black despair of the whole school of materialists, 
decadents and all the rest. A new idea in France 
germinates as in no other country on the globe, 
because it finds congenial soilsomewhere. From an 
idea to a school is but short step, hence the rapidity 
of the Wagner worship after it once took root. 

To be sure, it needed in this instance many years 
to accomplish, for reasons very patent to all of us. 
But it will be like the whirlwind—it will mow down 
allopposition. For Parsifal, the last and most mystic 
of Wagner's creation, do they hanker at Paris. 

Its noble symbolism, its undying music, its virile 
virtues, self-mastery, purity and justice all appeal 
to the new cult, who see that modern France is emi- 
nently unquiet, disatisfied and longing for acure, for 
a salvation. 

For the Parisian the new evangel may reveal itself 
in any form, a balloon, a symphony, a new toy, as 


the Parisian is about as frivolous and as easily | 


amused as one of Pierre Loti’s Japanese musmees. 
But to the earnest seeker after truth, the cure for all 
restless, ennuied, morbid, sick brained modern 
France must be a force—a mighty one. Wagner by 
his rehabilitation of the glorious ideals of the Middle 
Ages has won his way in France, for the time is ripe 
and a genuine man is needed. Wagner in this case 
will surely play the part of a great moral re- 
generator, for underneath his sometimes too sensu- 
ous music there is the play of ideas and of moral 
forces. Wagner the teacher, no longer Wagner the 
music maker. 
. wd . 

Perhaps cher Brunetiére (his name is more musical 
than his brain) sees no music in this beautiful sonnet 
of Verlaine: 

PARSIFAL. 


Parsifal A vaincu les filles, leur gentil . 
Babil et la luxure amusante et sa pente 
Vers la chair de ce gargon vierge que cela tente 
D’aimer les seins légers et ce gentil babil. 


Il a vaincu la femme belle au coeur subtil 
Etalant ces bras frais A sa gorge excitante ; 
Il A vaincu Il’enfer, il rentre dans sa tente 

Avec un lourd trophée a son bras puéril. 





Il a guéri le roi, le voici roi lui-méme 


| . . 
| Avec la lance qui perga le flanc supréme 
| Et prétre du trés-saint trésor essentiel ; 

' 
| 


En robe d'or il adore, gloire et symbole, 
Le vase pur oft resplendit le sang réel, 
Et, O ces voix d’enfants chantant dans la coupole 


* 
* . 


| Some months ago I spoke of the tremendous talent 
of George Gray Barnard, the American sculptor. He 
is beginning to be recognized as a force, and the 
Century last month published a study. The best ap- 
preciation I have so far seen appeared in the Com- 
mercial Advertiser, and was written by George Henry 
*ayne. Among other pertinent things Mr. Payne 


says: 


It has been said of Barnard that he is an idea! Rodin. The sugges- 


| tion, for it is a suggestion, incomplete and in a way not desirable, | 


calls for more than a light explanation. In distinguishing the classic 
from the romantic art, the Greek sculpture from the sculpture of the 
Renaissance, we draw the line so as to have breadth on the one hand 
| and character on the other, a line between great general conceptions 
and great emotional struggles and moments. In Phidias we have 
| perfection of form and in Buonarroti perfection of force, and the 
| distinction, as one considers it the more, widens so much that it 
would seem that there must be something between Rodin, who 
went back to Michael Angelo, came back to the nineteenth century, 
and is to-day the sculptor of decadence. From the sixteenth century 
ng, and with all 


he drew his inspiration, from the nineteenth his feel 
his power, all his poetry, all his genius, all his marvelous achieve- 
| ment, he fails in one particular. Barnard, too, has gone back to 
Michael Angelo. Yes, and evenfurther. He has gone back to the 
classic claim, and in the return he has gone beyond the century in 
which he lives, so much so as to make it possible to almost speak of 


| 
| 
hirn as didactic 

John Addington Symonds has said that the true force of Michael 
Angelo, the thing that made him the commanding master and that 
distinguished him from all his fellows of the quattocento, was the 
| passionate delight he took in pure humanity. Vital and human as 
| his art is, I don’t think one would say that of Rodin, but it may with 
truth be said of Barnard. It is pure humanity that enthralls him, 
broad humanity, and even what is outside of humanity, that animates 
him. He is inspired by that part in him which is purely and greatly 
human, and which he brings out and establishes the connection be- 


tween himself and humanity by expressing in marble. If Rodin has 
greater power, Barnard has greater poetic power, and 
he may be an ideal Rodin, but it is more “ideal’’ than “ Rodin.” 
| Barnard is an idealist, not in the Greek sense of the term, but in the 
human sense,in the sense that teaches. In the Frenchman all is 


in that sense 


brutal life: in the American there is idealization, not of form, but of 
desire. Like Schopenhauer, the philosopher—not the pessimist—he 
has seen the world as well 


* 
* * 


American-like American music must not be de- 
pendent upon European ideals. Young men like 
George Barnard and Roland Perry still show their 





| Continental training, but both are feeling for national 
| ideals, Perry by way of Wagner and the heroic Scan- 
| dinavians—another northwest passage—and Barnard 
in the region of moral ideas. 


* 
* - 


Did you read in the Hera/d the polite manner in 
which D’Annunzio sniffed Comstock—St. Anthony he 
calls him—out of existence ? The man was not worth 
the polished prose of the Italian novelist. 

* 
* * 

Wagner a theosophist! Whatnext? A Mrs. Alice 
Cleather—I wonder if she is related to the tympani 
virtuoso, Gordon Cleather ?—introduced at a recent 
lecture before the Blavatsky Theosophical Society 
Mr. Basil Crump, the ‘‘ great English exponent of 
Wagner.” This erudite gentleman said: 

This is the lesson that teaches us that we have a Lohengrin with 
us to-day Katherine A. Tingley is the Holy Grail. We have had 
two Lohengrins and have sent them away. Blavatsky and Judge 
| went from us as Lohengrin went from Z/sa when she questioned 
| him. Are we to send another from us? 


No, no I beg of you. Two Lohengrins and only one 
Elsa—it would be too much for the gang even in Val- 
hall. Father Finck, can’t this thing be stopped be- 
fore it goes too far? Just fancy old, greasy, fat 
Blavatsky smoking a cigarette as she declaimed the 
recital of the Grail to the shivering ghost of the late 
Mr. Judge. Oh, Wagner, what sins are you not ac- 





| countable for? 
é-@ 

Paderewski’s son, when a little boy, asked his 
father, who was playing in Paris at the time, whether 
he might go to the Cirque, where Paderewski was to 
perform. The distinguished pianist consented. 

| When the ladcame home his father asked him how 
he had enjoyed himself. 

‘*Oh, not at all,” was the youngster’s reply. ‘It 
was the dullest circus I have ever been to. I ex- 
pected to see you go through hoops, but you only 
played at the piano, just as you do at home.” 


Evan Williams to Sing at the Indianapolis Festi- 
| val.—Evan Williams, the tenor, has been engaged to sing 
| the leading tenor réles at the Indianapolis Festival con- 
certs. 
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HROUGH the early and middle part of last 
week wedding marches and military marches ran 
each others closely. Quicksteps and patrols rang out 
against Lohengrin, Jensen and Mendelssohn. The crack 
regimental bands were listened to one day, while on the 
next wedding chimes and rolling organ peals filled the ear. 
As during the previous week, specially prepared musical 
programs were performed at the various fashionable 
weddings. When handsome ‘ Baby Belle"’ Neilson became 
Mrs. Arthur Kemp at her mother’s home, No. 100 Fifth 
avenue, last Thursday afternoon, the gaiety of the wedding 
festivities was enhanced by music which, in one way and 
another, went on almost unceasingly. The walls of the 
drawing rooms were covered with flowering branches of 
peach, apple and cherry blossoms. Behind a screen of 
branching palms in one corner of the dining room the 
Neapolitan Singers sang song after song in their vibrant, 
appealing voices, and alternating with them a band sta- 
tioned under the staircase played with untiring energy. 

On the same afternoon at All Souls’ Church, at the 
wedding of Miss Mariquita Serrano and Mr. Harold Villard, 
a string orthestra assisted the organist in giving a program 
of some length before the ceremony. The altar, banked 
with sweet peas and azaleas, was transformed into a bower 
well fitted tothe pure and airy costumes of the bride and her 
attendant maids. Added to this feast for the eye. the ear 
was charmed by the strains of Jensen's wedding music, the 
Cavalleria Rusticana intermezzo, and the ever beautiful 
nuptial music from Lohengrin. The unrivaled Wedding 
March of Mendelssohn, which seems to take to itself a new 
triumphant tone each time it is heard, was played at the 
end of the ceremony. 

Mrs. Anna Bulkeley Hills and her daughter, Miss Fannie 
Bulkeley Hills, gave a most attractive musicale at their 
residence, No. 129 West Eighty-first street. Mrs. Hills 
herself sang, and had as well the assistance of Mr. Tom 
Karl, Mr. Charles B. Hawley, Mr. Torriani, Mrs. Barclay 
Dunham, Miss Ethel Crane, Miss Hills, Mr. Victor Harris, 
Mr. William Russell Case and Mr. Carl Walter. 

Mrs. Hills sang L’Esclave, by Lalo, and a song by 
Cowen; Miss Hills, L'Amour, by Godard ; Miss Crane, 
Spring's Awakening, a manuscript song by Hawley. A 
quartet composed of Mrs. Hills, Miss Hills, Mrs. Dunbar 
and Miss Crane sang Hawley’s Lullaby. Among the well- 
known people who were present were Mrs. Arthur Dyett, 
Mme. Henriette Beebe, Mrs. Hiram C. Kroh, Mrs. Arthur 
Root, Mrs. W. R. Waters, Mrs. Blakeley Hall, Mrs. Melville 
D. Landon, Miss Landon, Mrs, Jerome Bernheimer, Mr. 
Dellon Dewey, the Misses Frohman, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Staats, Mrs. Jerome Foster, Madame Pancritus, Mrs. Frank 
Leslie, Mr. Purdon Robinson and Mr. Arthur Gérard- 
Thiers. 

The irrepressible college societies and amateurs are con- 
tinually before the world with good things, which must 
take much time and thought in preparation. As a rule 
their performances are so ingenuously earnest that they are 
much more amusing than some of the unfunny efforts of 
professional comedians 

Last Wednesday some Trinity College students, includ- 
ing Messrs. Homer, Graves, Coggeswell, Fuller, Brenton, 
Pulsifer, Page and Austin, and in chorus, Messrs. Lord, 
Walker, Page, Goldthwaite, Herrick, Case, Brooks, Dob- 
bins, Vibbert and Parker, gave a production of their comic 
opera, Prince Nit, on the stage of the Carnegie Lyceum. 
Sixteen of them appeared in a burlesque Amazon march, 
in tights, trunks, shoulder cape, spear and shield. The 
three acts sparkled with the real comic opera humor. 

On Thurday evening the Mask and Wig Club, of Wash- 
ington, better known as the Johnnie Juniors, a clever com- 
pany of young Southern songsters, gave a very creditable 
performance of the Mikado in Carnegie Lyceum. The 
Johnnie Juniors are great favorites with fashionable Wash- 





ingtonians and give their performances under the direction 

of Prof. N. Du Shane Clonard, one of the most prominent 
| musicians at the national capital. In the cast were Messrs. 
George P. Robinson, Fred Supplee, W. H. Conley, Arthur 





Earnest, M. Le Roy Gough, Sidney Ingles, and A. N. 
Breckenridge. : 

On the same evening the University Glee Club gave its 
sixth private concert in Madison Square Garden Concert 
Hall. The club was assisted by the Orange Musical Art 


Society, an organization of ladies, and Mlle. Alma Powell. | 


Two of the most progressive and energetic young artists 
in New York filled Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall witha 
markedly socially distinguished audience on Thursday 
evening last. Miss Grace Gregory and Mr. Harvey Worth- 
ington Loomis, who have placed most unique entertain- 
ments before New Yorkers this winter, closed their season 
brilliantly on this occasion, when they had the assistance of 
Miss Mabel Phipps at the piano, Mr. Tom Karl, Mr. 
Heinrich Meyn, Mr. Franz Kaltenborn, Mr. Hermann 
Beyer-Hané, and Mr. Edwin Star Belknap, reader. 
The entertainment was given under the patronage of 
Mrs. Robert U. Johnson, Mrs. Edgar S. Kelley, Mrs. Her- 
bert Anstey, Mrs. E. C. Benedict, Mrs. William R. Bunker, 
Mrs. John E. Roosevelt, Mrs. E. W. Bliss, Mrs. Arthur 
Schermerhorn, Mrs. Edward Weston, Mrs. C. W. Cutter, 
Mrs. F. E. Fitch, aud Mrs. J. R. Stuyvesant. Two of Miss 
Gregory’s most successful numbers were Widor’s Je Ne 
Veux pas d’ Autre Chose, and an aria from Saint-Saéns Nuit 
Persane. 

On Friday afternoon Miss Estelle Norton, assisted by 
Miss Gertrude Griswold, Miss Marie Parcello, Miss Marie 
Kieckhoefer, ‘cellist; M. Gustav d’Aquin, flutist; Mrs. 
Buckingham Joyce and Mrs. P. C. Sawyer, accompanists, 
gave one of the most successful concerts of the week. 
The program was as follows: 


IN OD, Doc ccswecccantsbeusdicrscvacdensebusonccedeceseaseese Grieg 
Miss Estelle Norton. 

i, Ta TIO, oo. chee bd vided b ce 0s 60s bh eos esr eesondseniis Verdi 

Gustav d’Aquin. 

Ry BIG a kctn see ccsccsnesccdndsonsecs ccveesnscsncduvaces Délibes 

Beh FIR occ cvcceccccsiacccsedceseccovesdvedsseeshovesshons Gounod 

BI Fa ds bnks cede dcccetnccecescccisene sts testes becsecceaes White 

BE Tr Wee Trae Te NO Bi oon nnkcidnc bi dai soescercsetevovdd Cowen 

Miss Gertrude Griswold. 

sales dartavesedssuceedadisenapese +b 5ecaensde nexeiadens Nicode 

SE Ig oS ch cca ncidgnecwepseevotnsd ase db aud trance eee 

Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2... } 7 : 

Etude, op. 10, No. 12...... [ Trtte ete eeeeeeeeee cesses ec eeeceneaes Chopin 
Miss Estelle Norton. 

RE MAR aia vce kkndcqubiinrtsevedsctsle ict danchiencoseese Norcott 


(Words from The Light of Asia. Accompanied by the 
composer.) 


CR irick nt idadepddntentacteands doadenetentssntescsess panne Moszkowski 
Miss Marie Parcello. 
Andante, from E minor concerto, op. 24.. , 
‘ ai eh Sl ok’ 1 ty. §, y Pall eebadebenconrbaanetn Popper 
PAPER, OP. Bicicsccccccscveseccsccsecevses ‘ 
Miss Marie Kieckhoefer. 
Fashingsswank Allegro, Op. 2...........sccccccscccccccceces Schumann 


Miss Estelle Norton. 

The concert was given under the patronage of Mrs. 
Neftel, Mrs. George Shea, Mrs. Thomas McKee Brown, 
Mrs. Henry Lubeck, Mrs. Joseph P. Knapp, Mrs. Clermont 
H. Wilcox, Mrs. Leonard R. Kidder and Miss Fanny E. 
Bean. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Henry McKinley gave a highly success- 
ful concert in Mendelssohn Glee Ciub Rooms on Wednes- 
day evening, and on Friday evening the Philomel 
Choral Society, under the direction of Mrs. McKinley, gave 
its last private concert at the Hotel Majestic. This 
society is composed of uptown women of social promi- 
nence, including Miss Grace E. Hoyt, Miss Lucille Carroll 
Smith, Miss Emily Barrett, Miss Bertha Platt, Miss Emma 
Dennison, Miss Edith Clegg, Miss Ellen Dennison, 
Miss Ida Lathers, Mrs. Casper W. Dean, Mrs. Ben. 
James Burnell, Mrs. Charles F. Sullivan, Mrs. John S. 
Sutphen, Jr., Mrs. Alfred G. Smith, Mrs. T. Sommerville 
Coale and Mrs. Frederick Tracey Taylor. Among the 
especially well rendered numbers on the program were The 
Birth of the Opal, by Reed; Daybreak, by Peuret, and 
Sway To and Fro, by Lynes. Mrs. McKinley conducted, 
and the soloists were Miss Nellie Knight, soprano; Miss 
Marie Kieckhoefer, Mrs. Franz Kaltenborn and Mr. Arthur 
Brown, baritone. The ladies receiving were Mrs. J. H. 
McKinley, Mrs. Casper Dean, Mrs. Ben. James Bunell and 
Mrs. Frederick V. Dean. Among those present were Dr. 
and Mrs. William Holmes Smith, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Sprague, Mr. and Mrs. Horace Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
B. Morris, Col. and Mrs. David S. Brown, Mrs. Arthur 
Elliott Fisch, Mrs. E. O. Hall, Mrs. L. C. Newland and Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Jessup. : 

No more charming surrounding for a musical could be 
chosen than the studio of Mr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith, and 
on Saturday afternoon last the fashionable audience that 
filled itenjoyed to the utmost the attractive program pre- 
sented. The air of informality and intimacy placed artists 
and audience en rapport at once, and the artistic atmos- 
phere of such a studio goes much further than people in 
general realize toward establishing a feeling of sympathy 
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from the start, The tones of the rooms are soft and cool, 
the hazy réséda green toning down and shading into the 
warm crimson in a manner both grateful and comforting, 
like the famous Epps cocoa, A few nice bits of mahogany, 
branching silver candelabra, some nice pictures and some 
beautiful and well chosen flowers placed just right—what 
else would one need to be put in a good humor? The 
masterly touch of all was the huge branch of cherry blos- 
soms put in a Satsuma vase on the grand piano, quite a 
la Japonaise, a delicate, picturesque background for the 
beautiful hostess and singers. Mr. Ben Davies, big, beauti- 
ful, bountiful Ben, sang with Mrs. Smith in the following 
program: 

EE SO OOM CRS tryst cliceres a piepsebetieoen Handel 

] 


Mrs. Smith. 


I Attempt from Love’s Sicknessto Fly...( =, Purcell 

Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes...... ) 

Ob BOF BG on cn tencvccetidecwedinenss pcsesdescodeiccd ceeded Carey 
Mr. Davies. 

BN TED DONT, osc sv cc cntese cecideteccesyestewséccccesvecdvecs Bishop 
Mrs. Smith. 

wad puget << nace ET EEOE EC ee POE EE PCE aes AER Liddle 

If I Were a Rose....... ’ 
Mr. Davies. 

Re TRIO n0 6nd cdtececbivsscecediesesesssbueccesssscesoonese 

re Ci GID TE EIS Se pc ohcintc 0d pudcicesccvccscecdod Anderson 

ENN s dain ne cddackevhensmaies stediceretecsstesessed Arne 
Mrs. Smith. 

ee EP IONE, 65vn sade Seecikadisccedévcpelaunees Goring Thomas 

Clay 


ORE en NOE DOI ive ie cctdcitdes teintstibe cisudessoviesd 
Mr. Davies. 


Mrs. E. C. Benedict’s cheery, ruddy face beamed enjoy- 
ment and enthusiasm from a cozy corner; pretty Mrs. 
Charles Worthington applauded graciously, and Mrs. Jerome 
Bernheimer smiled critical approval. Dr. Ogden Doremus, 
with good old-time enthusiasm, shouted ‘‘bravas” and 
‘‘bravos” and ‘‘encores” in a manner most infectious. 


There was a almost reminiscent sadness in Tom Karl's eye 


as he listened to the exquisite Songs of Araby, and 
doubless legions of conquests flooded his memory on its 
strains. 

On Sunday evening Mr. Tom Karl and Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert McGuckin gave a reception in honor of Mr. Ben Davies 
at their residence, No. 18 West Seventy-fifth street. Very 
many people, prominent in the social and musical world, 
responded to the invitations. 

Miss Mary French Field, in recitations from the poems 
of her father, Mr. Eugene Field, gave a children’s matinée 
on Saturday in Chickering Hall, with the assistance of Mr 
Francis H. Gilder, pianist. It was especially a children’s 
May day matinee, with a program especially prepared for 
the little ones. Both Miss Field and Mr. Gilder appeared 
last week in Brooklyn for the Brooklyn Nursery and In- 
ants’ Hospital. The officers of this institution are Mrs. Henry 
F. Aten, Miss Delia Danchy, Mrs. Edwin H. Shannon, 
Mrs. John Hoagland, Mrs. Charles M. Oakley and Mrs. 
Charles W. Butler. 

On Thursday evening, May 4, a testimonial concert was 
given at the Hotel Majestic for the Bloomingdale Day Nur- 
sery, a most worthy charity supported wholly by voluntary 


contributions. The Columbia University Glee and Banjo | 
clubs, Miss Charlotte Walker, soprano, and Mr. Alfred 


Lockwood, pianist, assisted in raising the fund. 

A long list of enthusiastic patronesses are preparing a 
concert for the Red Cross Hospital in West 100th street. 
It will take place at the Waldorf on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, May 11. The originators of the benefit are Miss Adele 
Gardiner and her young friend Miss Rutty, of England. 

The artists who will assist are Mme. Emma Juch-Well- 
man, Mr. Burton, the English tenor, and Mr. Charles 
Gregorowitsch, violinist. Other musicians, not yet decided 
on, willalso assist. The patronesses—Mrs. Edwin A. Stevens, 


Mrs. Frederic J. De Peyster, Mrs. Henry Lewis Morris, | 
Mrs. R. Horace Gallatin, Mrs. John Lyon Gardiner, Mrs. | 


Rutherford, Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. Henri I. Barbey, Mrs. T. J. 
Oakley Rhinelander, Mrs. Eugene Schieffelin, Mrs. E. P.C. 
Lewis, Miss Cornelia Beekman and Mrs. James Gallatin— 
have also the aid of a corps of well-known society men, who 
have declared themselves patrons of the entertainment. 
Among the latter are Lord Basil Blackwood, Messrs. John 
H. Davis, Robert L. Booraem, Francis Morris Rutherford, 
Albert Fairfax, Henry H. Van Cleef, N. Holcombe Lord, 
R. McR. Livingston and Grenville Winthrop. A number 
of well-known men will act as ushers, and the programs will 
be given out by several of the Red Cross nurses. 


Mercédes Leigh, of Carnegie Hall, gave a reception and 


musicale to Dr. John Clark Ridpath, the historian, editor of 
The Arena, president De Pauw University, Indiana, &c., 
last week, Signor Arturo Nutini, the blind Italian pianist, 


being the special musical attraction. There was music in 
Dr. Dossert’s fine studio, dancing in Mr. Henry E. Mosler’s, 
and refreshments in Miss Chambers’. Beside Mr. Nutini, 
| the Misses Helen and Elise Lathrop assisted, singing one of 
| the Korbay Hungarian duets, besides Nini Drake, soprano, 
| Mr. Montinelli, mandolin, and Mrs. Crowl, whistler. Among 
those present were, beside the guest of honor, Dr. Ridpath, 
| Mrs. Jefferson Davis, Miss Winnie Davis, Mrs. de la M. 
Lozier, Mrs. M. E. Ford, Mrs. Clarence Burns, president 
| Republican Women’s Club; Mr. and Mrs. F. F. Vanderveer, 
| Mr. Henry E. Buck, of the Spirit of the Times; Mr. H. O. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Tallmadge, the secretary of the U. S. Golf Club, and of 
eut of town guests Miss Colston, of Martinsburg, Va. ; 
Mr. and Mrs, F. Milne Willard and Miss Emily Bertram, of 
Rivington, N. J., and the Rev. Lincoln H. Caswell, of New 
Jersey. Mercédes Leigh's powers as a hostess are well 
known, and this moved one of the guests of the evening to 
write her thus: 

‘*I did not half express myself last evening when I said 
that I had enjoyed the occasion very much. When I say 
that this is the first time since coming East that I have had 
such pleasure you will understand my appreciation of it, 
and also my embarrassment, for really I did feel a little 
awkward among so many swell men and highly cultured 
and refined women. I have seldom had such a treat 
as you favored me with last evening. Mr. Nutini’s playing 
was simply fine, and the rest of the music was very choice. 
I was afraid during the program's execution that there had 
In this I was 





been no provision made for Mrs. Leigh 
partly right and partly wrong, for although you had no in- 
| tention, yet the audience made provision, and I am delighted 
to say that yours surpassed in my estimation. It was a 
| good trio that you gave. What wonderful execution! I 


covet just that ability.” 


Maud Powell.—Maud Powell, the eminent violinist, re- 
cently appeared with the Philadelphia Orpheus Club as 
| soloist, also in trios, with two able associates, Miss. Leon- 

tine Gaertner, violoncellist, and Miss Lotta Mills, pianist. 
Works by Arthur Foote, Arbos and Michael Cross, the 
latter the veteran conductor of the Orpheus Club, were 
given. These artists are to play this week at a private 
musicale in the city, andare also to appear with the Dam- 
rosch Society in Washington, D. C., where they will pro- 
duce the new piano trio by Ed Schiitt, not yet heard in 
this country. 

Opera at the Carpenter Paris Conservatoire. 
Among the artistic features of the season at the Carpenter 
Paris Conservatoire, White Plains, will be a production of 
Offenbach’s operetta The Rose of Auvergne. This operetta 
will be produced under the direction of Professor Williams 

| of the Conservatoire, and many Conservatoire pupils will 
take part. The cast will be strengthened by the assistance 
of Mr. George Lyding, tenor; Mr. Edwin Lyding, baritone, 
and Master Robert Williams, a boy soprano of unusual 
ability. The operetta will be preceded by a concert, in 
which several of the Conservatoire pupils will take part. 
This artistic entertainment will be given in the handsome 
music hall in the Conservatoire building next month. 

A Herbert Concert.—This was the program of the con- 
| cert given by Victor Herbert's Twenty-second Regiment 
Band at the Broadway Theatre last Sunday night: 


Festival Overture...........- : Lassen 
| Band 
| A Song anda Rose.. tveootates Cowen 
Mr. Eugene Cowles 

Nevin 


WASEENBNG cco ccccccccoseecesescs 


Hungarian Dance... Grossman 


Band 
Yes, I Do Love Thee, Dear ’ Kate Vanah 
Miss Jessie Bartlett Davis 


Nocturne for violoncello and harp Chopin 


Victor Herbert and ©. Hagedorn 


| 
| Seguedille......... ) 
| Havanaise........ > Spanish Ballet Suite 


Bolero de Cadiz... 


.. Desormes 


Band 


Cupid and I, waltz song from The Serenade ...Herbert 


Miss Alice Nielsen 
Promenade Matinale—new, first time...... ee 
(For woodwind instruments only.) 


. Lacombe 


Chinese Love Song......-..---+++++ .Kelley 
Band 
Cupid, Meddiesome Boy, from Prince Ananias...... .. Herbert 
Mr. William E. Philp 
. Herbert 


Grand March, McKinley Inauguration... 
Band. 


Both Jessie Bartlett Davis and Eugene Cowles disap- 
| pointed and Mr. Kelley Cole kindly filled their place. 
Alice Nielsen enjoyed a triumph and so did the genial 
Herbert. 
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NEW YORK, May 3, 1897. 


eo EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM’S an- 

nual pupils’ concert, last Thursday evening, found 
Chickering Hall completely filled—indeed, it contained the 
largest audience I have yet seen gathered there. This is 
easily explained, for these annual formal concerts are noth- 
ing short of artistic affairs. 

The full list of participants was Mrs. Corrinne B. Wiest- 
Anthony, Philadelphia; Mrs. Emilie Schneeloch-Busse, 
New Haven; Miss Anita Balck, New York; Miss Meta 
Bachmann, Newark; Miss Carolyn Daniels, Hartford; Mr. 
Salvador Ferrer, Brooklyn; Miss Ida Hutshing, New York; 
Miss Elsa Lehmann, Brooklyn; Miss Frieda Stender, Ben- 
sonhurst; Miss Belle Weil, New York; assisted by William 
Balck, ‘cello; Mr. Alfred C. Junker, mandolin; accompan- 
ists, Mr. Max Liebling, and Madame Pappenheim. 

Here were seven out of town pupils and three from New 


York. The word pupils is a misnomer, for this carries 
with it the idea of the beginner; by no means was this the 
case with those who took part. It was far and away the 
best students’ concert I have attended anywhere this sea- 
son—superior even to the average formal artist concert. 

In the first place every singer knew the music by heart 
and appeared before the audience without a scrap of paper 
in hand; secend, there was a program of novelties to a 
great extent, and third, the superior vocal schooling was 
evident to all. All these factors, however, would count 
little were it not that the vocal material was of most un- 
usual excellence—it seems to me Madame Pappenheim gets 
no poor voices, or else she makes them over into new 
organs. Fresh, true to the key, of carrying power, with 
style and facile execution, the voices collectively had the 
same general characteristics. 

To particularize, and in the order named above, Mrs 
Anthony’s place was taken by Helen Bertram, who sang the 
Pizzi concert valse with brilliant coloratura; she sang a 
high B which was very effective The young lady had 
seven recalls and repeated part of the valse; she should, 
however, cultivate more repose, particularly on her exits 
There is no need and no sense in prancing out like a young 
circus pony! Mrs. Schneeloch has a light, high soprano 
voice; she sang a high E flat which rang forth beautifully. 
Her staccato coloratura is especially clean cut, and the Bizet 
tarantella was of such effect that she was vociferously en- 
cored. Her breathing seemed a bit spasmodic. A tight 
gown? Mascheroni’s Serenade, with mandolin obligato, 
sung by Miss Balck, was one of the most pleasing numbers, 
and Miss Meta Bachmann's pretty voice was heard in two 
ensemble numbers. 

Miss Daniels sang a double number, by Gregh and Cho- 
pin, like a coming artist, and Mr. Ferrer’s aria from Boiel- 
dieu’s White Lady was creditable to him. Miss Hutshing 
has a voice of lovely quality; she looked pretty in a pink 
gown of—to a man—wonderful construction. Miss Leh- 
mann was compelled to sing an encore (the Schubert 
Serenade) to her concert number, Denza's Your Voice. 
Her voice is of beautiful timbre and extended range. Miss 
Stender, a pleasing, short skirted young girl under sixteen, 
sang so well that the audience recalled her repeatedly, and 
Miss Weil gave Meyer-Helmund’s After the Ball and a 
Mozart aria in regular prima donna style, with much free- 
dom and gusto, uniting with Miss Hutshing in the very 
effective Quarrel Duo from Auber’s Maurer. There were 
also several ensemble numbers of interest. 

At the close of the concert Madame Pappenheim was 
called out and presented with a fine big palm by her grate- 
ful pupils. 

Miss Gertrude Griswold, soprano, and Mr. William Ed- 
ward Mulligan, organist and pianist, and their pupils— 
Misses Katherine Kane, soprano; May Reid, pianist; Mr. 
Edwin Hughes, organist—were associated, together with 
Mme. Le Clair-Mulligan, contralto, and the Sorosis Carol | 
Club, in a concert in Presbyterian Assembly Hall a week 
ago, Mrs, Philip Conway Sawyer and Miss E. M. Norton | 
serving as accompanists. 





The beautiful ground floor hall, with its paneled ceiling 
and eighty electric lights, the excellent ventilation and the 
fine organ, all make this the place far excellence for a cham- 
ber concert; no wonder Mr. Mulligan chose it for this occa- 
sion! One feels that this is a place for art and artists; no | 
stuffy entrance, moth-eaten seats and narrow aisles here! 
Art in its truest, sincerest form was in the atmosphere that 
evening! The first part of the program showed the peda- 
gogic ability of the two artists, Miss Griswold and Mr. Mul- | 
ligan, when their pupils appeared; I was too late to hear 


Mr. Hughes and Miss Kane, but Miss Reid, the pianist, 
played the first two movements from the Mendelssohn G 
minor concerto with fine verve, with orchestral accompani- 
ment on the organ by Mr. Mulligan. 

The Sorosis Carol Club, some fifteen young women, sang 
their numbers with credit to their conductor, Miss Gris- 
wold, who also contributed several vocal solos to the pro- 
gram. She has much vocal art. With due respect to the 
others, the chief event of the evening to me was the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Mulligan, whose fame as an organist (St. 
Mark's) needs no announcement; this is where his special 
reputation lies. Since hearing him as pianist I have mar- 
veled much at his modesty, for there is many a profes- 
sional pianist—I mean pianist exclusively—who cannor be- 
gin tocompare with this warm-blooded, sympathetic man! 
His Beethoven Funeral March was nothing short of heart- 
rending; but I must stop or you will believe nothing I 
write—go hear for yourself! 

Another concert at Steinway Hall also claimed my at- 
tention that evening, and so I regretfully left this program 
PE Wis Gutncustsdcccebetovevedeebverunses Rubinstein 
ee I nibticns casthnsivivuniidedatehin ebiwres ... Smart 
Organ solo, allegro maestoso, adagio (from Third Sonata, 

> Sa pesceseevccesées ewe ..Guilmant 

.Mozart 
eaves ; eeseeees SUllivan 


Porgi, Amor...... 
Orpheus with His Lute.... 


Miss Kane 
Piano solo (from concerto, G minor 
Miss Ried 


. Mendelssohn 


; .Cherubini 
posee nee ... Thorne 


Sorosis Carol Club 


Sleep, Noble Child........ 
Hark, Hark the Lark! 
Piano solo, sonata, op. 26 . Beethoven 
Mr. Mulligan 

Air (Samson and Dalilah) swaen . Saint-Saéns 
Miss Griswold 
Organ solo (from Fifth Sonata, op. 80).. ..Guilmant 

Mr. Mulligan 
Air, Printemps qui Commence (Samson and Dalilah).... 
Since First I Met Thee sevestausecentientes .. Rubinstein 
Madame Le Clair-Mulligan 


Saint-Saéns 


Piano solo 


Valse Caractéristique ’ ee Nene sonees .... Widor 

Nocturne.... ‘ _— , sone .»..Field 
Mr. Mulligan 

The Loreley.......... ipeebeeeaentenehesinceseuwees , Liszt 


In the same hall, a week ago, Dr. Gerrit Smith gave an 
organ concert, marking his 225th organ recital, assisted by 
Miss Marguerite Hall, mezzo soprano; Mrs. Gerrit Smith, 
soprano; Mr. Heinrich Meyn, baritone; Mr. Franz P. Kal- 
tenborn, violin; Mr. Felix Boucher, 'cello; Mr. Homer N. 
Bartlett, piano; Mr. C. Whitney Coombs, piano; Mr. Har- 
vey Worthington Loomis, piano; Mr. Frank R. Gilbert, 
assistant organist, South Church. 

Dr. Smith played these solo numbers 
Allegro in F pusensencevcccsueces ; 

Allegretto . pevceuets , pooeS 
(Dedicated to Gerrit Smith) 
... Homer N. Bartlett 


Guilmant 


Toccata in E 
And with Messrs. Kaltenborn and Boucher the Sarabande 
from the suite for organ, violin and ‘cello, by Rheinberger 
The Jeanne Franko Trio concert in Steinway Hall Sat- 
urday evening gave me a much longed for opportunity to 
meet my old friend Herman Spielter, whose fine trio, op. 
15, occupied the place of honor on the program, and to hear 
Miss Annie M. Weed, dramatic soprano. This was the 
scheme: 
Trio, F major, op. 15 (new)..... oes ... Herman Spielter 
The Jeanne Franko Trio 


SED DEED cn menncse Gnadnalsneineteetes ...Saint-Saéns 


SO Sy GO, dntes onsipy oy vecadsbenaiteabonsecoveseess Bargiel 


Of the Spielter work I can only say it is great music; 


| the fact that it has only just been published explains its 


newness. I have heard no trio to compare with it this 
season. The scherzo is a rushing movement, fullof unique 
moments, and there is a fugue in the andante which is a 
marvel of technical skill and expressive interest. The 
violin was a bit off key and the piano too dominant now 
and then, but here again was youthful enthusiasm battling 
with discretion. The composer is the conductor of the 
well-known Beethoven Mannerchor, which, with the Lieder- 
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| kranz and Arion, is known as one of the first male singing 
| societies of our city. 

Miss Weed's voice sounded mighty, full of fervor. She 
| sings with much concentration, and I need not say expres- 
| sion, and so held the audience that a vigorous recall was 

hers when she sang the soul-stirring Abschied, by that Ger- 
man who writes well in all forms, Ries. Miss Weed should 
be heard more. Next season I shall look for her. 

Mr. William C. Carl's forty-fifth and last recital occurred 
| on April 24, with the assistance of the ** Old First” Quartet, 

Miss Mary H. Mansfield, soprano; Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, 
| contralto; Mr. E. Ellsworth Giles, tenor; Mr. Luther Gail 
| Allen, baritone, and Mrs. Laura Crawford, assistant or- 
ganist of the church (pupil of Mr. Carl). The following 


program was given 
Fantaisie in E flat (first time)..... seks Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Car! 


Pastorale axe ; , Lemare 
Allegro (Tenth Concerto ).......... ceed _ Hinde} 
(With cadenzas by Alexandre Guilmant.) 

Mrs. Laura Crawford 
Quartet, As It Began to Dawn eens ° Buck 
The “ Old First’ Quartet 
Air et Choeur du Paradis et La Péri (new) Schumann 


Bach 
Guilmant 
Breitenbach 


Fugue in D major 
Caprice in B flat 
Pantaisie, The Storm 


Mr. Carl 
Glees 
Night (MS.) . , sees sosvecee SOIDY 
The Rhine—Raft Song pevnnee .. Pinsuti 
The “ Old First " Quartet 
Hosannah! (new) . es >on Wachs 


Mr. Carl 

As usual the church was filled, people standing, sitting 
on the gallery aisle stairs, and elsewhere. Special and ex- 
tended mention of these model recitals has been made be- 
fore in this department; this will excuse detailed comment 
this time. I will only add that Mrs. Crawford played most 
tastefully, and that I did not hear one wrong note. 

‘The New York German Conservatory of Music (Mr. L. 
G. Parma director) gave a fine concert in Chickering 
Hall on April 24, the following pupils appearing: Misses 
Agnes Bollinger, Lottie Broking, Lillie Doscher, Lillie 
Latimer, Celia Moller, Virginia Negus, Jennie Schneider, 
May Tisch, Katherine D. Glen, Daisy Rice, Georgetta 
d’Andoy, Estella Broda, Angele Gaudefroy, Sarah Morris, 
Mamie Keefe, Ami Lettenberger, Georgia Sage, Mes- 
dames Helen Luddington, Mina Schilling, and Messrs. 
George Osthoff, F. Reglin, L. Espinali, M. Gonzalez, M. 
Castellanos and B. R. Throckmorton, the five last-named 
being professors in the institution. Thirteen year old 
Angele Gaudefroy played the andante and finale from the 
Mendelssohn violin concerto 1n a most brilliant and artistic 
manner. A violin obligato was performed by Martin 
Gleischberg with fine skill and expression. Both are pupils 
of Mr. J. Niedzielski, violinist. 

Madame Murio-Celli d’Elpeux, arranged a benefit for the 
St. Christopher Home, Brooklyn, in Steinway Hall, last 
Monday evening, the following pupils assisting: Miss E. 
Broadfoot, contralto; Miss Clara B. Rothschild, soprano; 
Miss B. L. Houghton, soprano; Miss Mary Helen Howe, 
soprano ; Miss Emma Schlitz, pianist; Miss G. Wagner, 
pianist ; Miss F. M. Austin, violinist; Miss Buford, con- 
tralto;also Mr. J. J. Racer, baritone, and Mr. C. Lowitz, 
accompanist. As usual when Miss Broadfoot, the contralto, 
appears, she captured a large share of the evening's honors. 
She sang Madame Murio-Celli's new song The Bells of 
Love, which is a Bizet-like, Spanish-sounding work, and 
dedicated to Rose Linde, with beautiful expression, Miss 
Helen Howe, soprano, a daughter of the musical and dra- 
matic critic of the Washington Zvening News, has evidently 
a brilliant future; she has sung quite a bit in amateur 
circles, and there is no reason why she should not go on and 
upward. Of the others, time and the limits of space forbid 
further mention. The worthy cause was benefited by many 
dollars, thanks to Madame d’ Elpeux. 

Miss Grace Gregory and Mr. Harvey Worthington 
Loomis’ concert in Mendelssohn Hall, with the kind par- 
ticipation of Miss Mabel Phipps, pianist; Mr. Tom Karl, 
tenor; Mr. Heinrich Meyn, baritone; Mr. Franz P. Kalten- 
born, violinist; Mr. Hermann Beyer-Hané, violoncellist, 
and Mr. Edwin Star Belknap, reader, occurred at a time 
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when I was otherwise engaged ; hence I only heard | 


Miss Gregory’s three songs: 


Je ne Veux pas d’Autre Chote .........cccccsecccecccoce Charles Widor 
La Solitaire, from Nuit Persane...............+++- Camille Saint-Saéns 
ee re ne reereyeie) ee P. Lenormand 


In these her beautiful diction and lovely presence, with 


the musical and vocal endowment nature has lavished upon | 


her, all united in producing an artistic effect. Later she 
sang: 
Hey! Dolly, Ho! Dolly 
John Anderson..........+.++++ a 

(Violin obligato played by Mr. Kaltenborn.) 


D caakeedahnees Harvey W. Loomis 





Here follows the list of patronesses: 


Mrs. Herbert Anstey, Mrs, E. W. Bliss, Mrs. E. Cornelius Bene- | 


dict, Miss Harriet Barnes, Mrs. Colman W. Cutler, Miss Isabella 
Eldridge, Frau Dr. Frech, Mrs. Charles H. Genung, Mrs. M. C. 
Hungerford, Mrs. Wm. P. Northrup, Mrs. Julian de Picaza, Miss 
Dorothy Quigley, Mrs. John E. Roosevelt, Mrs. Thomas Sturgis, 
Mrs. Arthur Schermerhorn, Mrs. L. Van Schaack, Mrs. J. Richard 
Tennant, Mrs. Edward Weston, Mrs. Milton Arrowsmith, Mrs. 
Clarence Andrews, Mrs. Wiibur A. Bloodgood, Miss Kora Barnes, 
Mrs. William Bliss, Mrs. William R. Bunker, Miss Kate Percy 
Dougias, Mrs. Francis E. Fitch, Mrs. Georxe Gallagher, Mrs. Frank 
S. Hastings, Mrs. Robert U. Johnson, Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
Mrs. F. C. Peck, Mrs. H. W. Ranger, Mrs. Charles C. Ruthrauff, Miss 
G. A. Carter, Mrs. John Reade Stuyvesant, Mrs. Adam F. Walker. 

The Lenox Choral Society’s concert came on the evening 
when I had previously planned the Hahnemann Hospital 
benefit concert, and so a friend sent me these notes: 

‘*The concert was too much sweetness long drawn out; 
there were seven long choruses, the one Brahms number 
alone composed of four separate choruses, and as these 
concerts start near 9 p. M. there was weariness e’er the 
close. But Miss Maud Morgan's chorus is well disciplined, 
prompt of attack, and obeying that charming young 
woman's baton well, and in all things they have made much 
improvement since the nice Christmas concert. Miss 
Morgan herself played a harp solo and encore—she looked 
lovely and played lovelier! With Organist William C. 
Carl she played The Loreley, by Oberthiir, in the former 
instance playing Thomas’ Autumn and jn the latter an 
arioso by Hindel as encores, 

‘* Mr. Carl is the most familiar figure on the New York con- 
cert stage to-day. Where and when does he practice? I 
always expect to see him, and he always turns up, too! He 
was an immense success and addition to the chorus pro- 
gram, and it was graceful of him to play the variations by 
Miss Morgan's father. He played an encore, also varia- 
tions, his own composing. Everybody liked him, and he 
got a big reception and endless recalls.’ 

The second piano and violin recital at the Froehlich 
School of Music in Harlem occurred recently, with the fol- 
lowing list of participants: Misses Anna Smith, Matild H. 
Koeppel, Elsie Kaufman, Christina Smith, Alice Herzog, 
Annette Gates, Pauline Brintzinger, L. Marguerite Moore, 
Flossie Levy, and Messrs. William Hausman, Walter God- 
frey, Edmond Lewis, Walter Spiro and the Misses Henry, 
Moore, Cranbrook, Herzog, Josie Froehlich; Messrs. 
Deutsch, Spiro, Evans, Dietz, Glaesel, Lewis, who (these 
eleven) united in playing the Alexis Variations, by Weiss, 
and a march by Jerome, in an arrangement by the con- 
ductor, Mr. S. Froehlich, for seven violins, viola, ‘cello, 
double bassand piano. A concert by the advanced students 
of the school will take place Saturday evening, May 15. 

Miss Amy Baker, who gave her annual reading at Sherry’s 
last week, was assisted by Miss Alice Verlet, of the Opéra 
Comique, Paris; Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, and Orton 
Bradley, accompanist. The program follows: 


GOR, TW TOGO. s ccvccccedocesccdetipecdssecesepeccesncesescoess Bunner 
aE Oh 0.06 Se ccccndn 0b bat tds obs obpebd coprinccebudeoes Dobson 
: Miss Baker. 

EL. dt tinspnersvsdddadt seehetebee Malena bie tebbeadinete Halm 
GE DIED cn ccccincvesdasbewhndanend ences cdecudicszencodoes Chizat 
Mr. de Gogorza 
i ccwevensordhondersepaieetess bepnnéveed tetesncewdemet Grieg 
Se ONS « kia rdupidadantsddadebe ete bodes tHasesadounies Hubay 
Mile. Verlet. 

Pe BNO oc caccta ctudadateberapess boss ereeesosecestiages Aldrich 
Miss Baker. 

EE, PEG oo cgé vcececddsotevssedbdastened betencwesacerdtbedes Thomas 
Mile. Veriet and Mr. de Gogorza. 

TED BIG TORE. cc cvcvtccccscasepanccpenthpereceessbetécccces Howells 


Miss Baker. 


Among the patronesses of Miss Baker's entertainment 
were Mrs. Jose F. de Navarro, Mrs. Walter Cutting, Mrs. 
Robert Tailer, Mrs. Francis Kinnicutt, Mrs. William Doug- 
las Sloane, Mrs. Robert Hoe, Mrs. George De Forest, Mrs. 
W. G. Davies, Mrs. H. Victor Newcombe, Mrs. James W. 
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gence, taste, excellent tone production and artistic finish. 


Mme. Ogden Crane is to be congratulated on the progress 
Her Chickering Hall concerts have 
been notable musical events, crowded to the doors by an 


shown by her pupils. 


enthusiastic audience. 


An interesting song recital was given at the studio of 
Mr. Carl Bernhard last Wednesday by his ladies’ choir and 
vocal pupils. Mr. Bernhard himself was excellent in the 
Beethoven cycle, which is heard too seldom, and which re- 
His fine 
mezza voce showed to advantage in Tosti’s Ninon, and 
furnished the foil to the robust Salve Regina, by Merca- 


quires a thorough artist for its interpretation. 


dante, that followed. 


The work of the ladies’ choir was particularly good and 


received much applause; they showed thorough training, 
precision of attack and finesse of light and shade. They will 


continue work another season with increased numbers 


under Mr. Bernhard’s capable baton, and I look forward 
with pleasure to hearing them again. Among the pupils 
Mrs. Keppel showed a rich contralto voice and good 
method, and Miss Rase did some very clever colaratura 
work in the song by Bishop. Miss Marks showed a prom- 
ising voice, and the Rubinstein song, sung by Mrs. Mack, 
was well reccived. 
Appended is the program: 


Lift Thine Eyes, from Elijah.........ccccccccscccccccces Mendelssohn 
The Choir. 

I SD Dl ncnecevsesesebbe seve elevevetencsussetoosee’ Bradsky 
BO FS FEF BOs nc ccccecccncevecsscccecdescccssvescvscvccecs Schaeffer 
Miss Florence Marks. 

Bw UNG LelO. ....ccccccccccccccssccccccccsenccesevcccescccses cece Barnby 
The Choir. 

Se Se WE UD BI sob credeasonenscaciecaddocesesencetes Rubinstein 
Mrs. Mack. 

Biss Cee RNS DUNE ivecctecnedaededecovciarncesseecetocces Mozart 
The Choir. 

Cycle, Lieder an die Ferne Geliebte..............cccccesseees Beethoven 
Mr. Car! Bernhard. 

BE Ey EE, SOOO Died ccckcbnsetedsevevedss pectesecocsocstecceséne Bishop 
Recitative Gunse al fin...... DEE PING. 60 5 Secicisscesees Mozart 

Aria, Deh Vieni............... ’ 
Miss Bertha Rose. 
Afton Water, solo by Miss Platky ....................Scotch melody 
The Choir. 

We Nad de dhebe cs tderessdccsdreedpoccsionss- sosvessepes Schubert 
Bi TATE, COE Qin osc cc veccccsevespcsccocesvecesvcesscosees Verdi 
Miss Flora Shamberg 
UO co vc ccercccesesccccosénghnenesenpecnsecccoceysesneseo NEE 
The Choir. 

ME a cansondug cdvedudsesdeedssebevephiadicckevudrcecdedcetécoves . Tosti 
EE cnn dcdwcete pbvedercderseretbte”d rot gn ep crsevdosecuneees Kiticken 
Mrs. Keppel. 

i os66 ss coccesvaceséetdoesdassecatsesoussocccoecuce Zimmerman 
The Choir. 

PE qttbdbocenenere ck cswestacwrssebenes bpecercecuvedeecsdebeowent Tosti 
GSS TRIED occ cccdeccccecctésassccvcdccsscocceccess0ccscocc Re aeee 

r. Bernhard. 





TEN INS coi au etedebeswedetrabeunbides oo0reeussneeosesncendsvouene 
The Choir. 


Last Saturday Mrs. H. W. Fiske, of Astoria, gave a 
swell musicale at her residence. The artists who took 
part in the program were Mrs. Wadsworth-Vivian who 
sang Nicolai’s Ave Marie, and several encores; Mr. Thiers, 
tenor, who gave a number of French songs; Mr. Varsha, 
of Astoria, who showed his tenor robusto to great advan- 
tage in several selections accompanied by the hostess, Mrs. 
Fiske, who is an excellent pianist, and several others. 
At the soirée musicale at Rev. Dr. and Mrs. C. H. Gard- 
ner’s school on Fifth avenue last week, six of Mrs. Vivian's 


A most enjoyable musicale was given by pupils of 
Mme. Ogden Crane, the well-known soprano and vocal 
teacher of this city, at her studio, which was beautifully 
decorated with cut flowers, palms, rubber plants, &c., last 
Thursday. About seventy-five invited guests were present. 
Those taking part were Miss Edith Hutchins, Miss Allie 
| Richards, Miss Ella Fletcher, Miss Blanche Harrison, Miss 
Emma Lockwood, Miss Elizabeth Taylor, Miss Cathrine 
Bradley, Mrs. Ward, Miss Lida Kellar, Miss Lillie Smith, 
Reader, Mr. Harry Ogden Crane, mandolin. The program 
covered a large variety of style, all sang well, with intelli- 


Gerard, Madame Fabricotti, Miss De Forest, Miss Callen- | pupils appeared, viz., Miss Lottie Galloway Langstaff, 
der, Mrs. Hallett Alsop Borrowe, Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, 
| Mrs. John C. Westervelt, Mrs. John Dillon, Mrs. G. C. 
| Boldt, Mrs. John G. Dale, Miss La Montagne, Mrs. Hil- 
| borne L. Roosevelt, Mrs. Frederic Roosevelt, Mrs. Richard 


Miss Gladys Vivian, Miss Kate Laimbeer Abbott, Miss 
| Martha Baird Calchwell, Miss Alice Graeme Price and 
| Miss Nellie Harben Knight. Several of her best pupils 
will also participate in the reception and musicale tendered 
by Dr. and Mr. Gardner to the Alumni of Emma Willard 
Seminary, of Troy, next Saturday. 

Miss Katherine Ruth Heymann, the pianist, who has been 
associated with young Huberman in Chicago and Washing- 
ton concerts, was recently in the latter city—but permit me 
to quote the little notelet: 

MY DEAR MR. R.—Remembering your request for a personal now 
and then, let me tel] you of last evening's experience. At the Aus- 
trian Legation a musicale was given by Baron and Baroness von 
Hengelmiiller, at which Huberman and Mrs. Pratt-Gillet and I gave 
the program. Everybody was there—Vice-President Hobart, Baron 
Paumgartten, Miss Brice, resplendent in hunters’ green velvet, and 
lots of other people. I played the Moszkowski waltz in E that you 
liked. As I was leaving the baroness took me into the drawing room 
and presented me with a beautiful little white satin box in tissue pa- 
per. On opening it I found an exquisite gold bracelet, bearing the 
inscription: “‘Souvenir du 2 Avril, 1897... You can imagine my 
great surprise and pleasure. We are to give a concert here to- 


morrow night. 
KATHERINE RUTH HEYMANN. 


Sincerely yours, 

Miss Lillian Littlehales, ‘cellist, of the Euterpe Trio 
(consisting of herself, Miss Bertha Bucklin, violinist; Mrs. 
Blanche Faville, piano), sends me the following: 

**We have just broken up our little apartment, and the 
trio disbands for the summer. I am visiting with friends 
for a week, then return to my dear Canadian home, where I 
have engagements which will keep me busy into July. Miss 
Bucklin sails for Germany June 3, for a summer study trip 
—lucky girl! 

‘I cannot help feeling greatly encouraged over the success 
of my first winter here, especially when considering the 
fact that I was not only an entire stranger to this city six 
months ago, but was a newcomer to the country! I have 
met with no end of kindness from the good folk of New 
York, and have enjoyed the season more than I can say.— 
BE i.” 

The annual dinner of the Manuscript Society of New 
York was given at the Hotel St. Denis last Thursday even- 
ing, about 100 members and guests being present. The 
society was founded in 1889, its objects being to advance 
musical composition in America and to encourage native 
composers by occasionally producing their works in public. 
Among those present at the dinner were President Dr. 
Gerrit Smith, A. M., F. A. G. O., and Mrs. Smith, Joseph 
Jefferson, Walter S. Logan, Garrett P. Serviss, First Vice- 
President John L. Burdett, Second Vice-President Homer 
N. Bartlett, Treasurer Louis R. Dressler and Mrs. Dressler, 
Corresponding Secretary H. W. Lindsley and Mrs. Lindsley, 
Recording Secretary J. Hazard Wilson, Librarian Sumner 
Salter, Mr. and Mrs. Addison F. Andrews, Walter J. Bauss- 
mann, Miss Laura S. Collins, Robert Jaffray, Jr. ; Lucien 
G. Chaffee, Henry K. Hadley, Miss Lilian Carllsmith, D. 
M. Levett, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick R. Burton, C. Whitney 
Coombs, Edward Marzo, J. M. Helfenstein, Silas G. Pratt, 
J. Cleveland Cady, Daniel Beard, C. C. Muller, B. H. A. 
Hofman, Ezra Brooks, W. A. Raboch, G. L. Becker and 
Miss Lily Kompff. Speeches were made by the president, 
by Joseph Jefferson, who was loudly applauded for an ad- 
dress on The Connection Between Music and the Drama; 
Garrett P. Serviss, Walter S. Logan, Silas G. Pratt, J. 
Cleveland Cady and Daniel Beard, the famous artist. 

Homer N. Bartlett also read a paper, a history of the 
organization; and Miss Carllsmith sang a song by De Ko- 
ven, Mr. Grant Odell, baritone, and others also contributing 
vocal numbers, Mr. Louis R. Dressler playing the accom- 
paniments. It is whispered, and pretty loudly, too, that a 
well-known comic opera composer, whcse name is men- 
tioned somewhere above, but who was not present, is likely 
to be the next president of the society. Can you guess? 
The American Authors’ Guild gave its second annual en- 
tertainment in Madison Square Garden Concert Hall last 
week. 

Will Carleton recited his own verses, Richard Hovey two 
of his rhymed stories and Ella Wheeler Wilcox read some of 
her poems. There was music, vocal and instrumental, by 
Miss Amy Fay, Mrs. Arthur Raymond Brown, Karl Fein- 
inger, John C. Dempsey and S. G. Pratt. 

The following pupils of Mr. Victor Clodio gave a concert 
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gstaff, in Steinway Hall last Friday evening: Miss Mae Cressy, ashe does the piano, St. Peter (here.we have him again!) | piano and theory instruction at the early age of six years 
Miss Miss Cora Le Bel, Miss Elsa Brandes, Mrs. Marie Meuer, is to be congratulated. from his father, the author of many standard theoretical 
> and Mrs. Emma Schmidt, Miss Sophie Barth, Mr. William La- Mr. Henry B. Taylor is the new organist of Grace Protes- | and didactical works in use throughout Europe. After 
pupils vine, Mr. George L. Upshur; accompanist, Mr. E. Bern- tant Episcopal church, Jersey City. Mr. Taylor was only | some years spent under this strict tuition he studied with 
dered stein. Compositions by Faure, Massenet, Bohm, Tschai- a few years ago organist of St. Leo's, also known as Father different masters in Breslau and Berlin. 
illard kowsky, Thomas, Donizetti, Mascheroni, Moszkowski, Ducey’s. At the age of twenty-one Mr. Heinze was appointed 
Massé, Verdi and Offenbach were sung. Mr. Frank G. Wood will make his escape from the place director of the musical department of the Royal Institute 
s been A concert by pupils of Madame Nicoslesco and several where they sing twice, Sing Sing, once a week, in order to of Schweidnitz and Breslau. Whoever is familiar with the 
shing- others was given at the same place the evening previous, play the organ at the Presbyterian church, Irvington-on- duties and responsibilities of such positions knows that only 
nit me managed by Mr. C. N. Freedman, with this as the complete the Hudson. men of broad musical knowledge, keen intelligence and 
roster of participants: Miss May Kenny, soprano; Miss Mr. Joseph S. Baernstein, formerly bass of Rutgers’ Pres- unusual pedagogical capability are chosen to fill them, The 
al now Rose Ropperport, soprano; Mr. S. Weiner, tenor; Mr. H. | byterian Church, Boulevard and Seventy-third street, is now | principal labor of this office was the instruction of the 
1e Aus- L. Newman, baritone; Mr. R Richard Connel, basso; Mr. a member of the Thirteenth Street Presbyterian quartet, | pedagogics of music and advice as to the various methods 
65 von L. Wolfsohn, pianist; Master M. Donner, violinist; Master Dr. Buchanan pastor, Sally Akers soprano. of teaching. Here it was where Mr. Heinze laid the founda- 
‘aM Alex. Hackel, violinist; Mr. Freedman, ’cellist and L. Mil- Mr. Charles Bigelow Ford’s Easter music was rendered | tion of his undeniable efficiency as a thorough musical edu- 
et, and ler, accompanist. still more interesting by the special assistance of Mr. | cator, his best efforts and entire time being devoted to the 
at you The Synthetic Guild piano recital by Miss Myra A. Dilley Tower More, tenor, and Mr. Otto Storm, violinist, beside | one subject, namely, the method of teaching. Several 
iain had this program the large chorus choir and Mrs. Wadsworth-Vivian, soprano | years later, attracted by the increasing fame of Professor 
™ ~— Waits, 8 minor and assistant organist. This was at the Baptist Church of | Leschetizky'’s celebrated method of piano playing and 
See, Se ES > Enin} , P ave as : raf, st reg >s ing I »j > went Tie r wi é 
ine my Prelude, A flat... taste the epiphany, ayy av oa and Heat Some stnet. — ng, - Heinze went to Vienna to study with that 
ere to- Mazurka, C sharp minor At the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity, | great master. 
cad Nocturne, D flat on West Twenty-first street, Mr. Emanuel Schmauk, organ- It is hardly necessary to mention Mr. Victor Heinze's 
ve Miss Dilley ’ ; ist-director, has the assistance of this quartet: Mrs. Wm, | extraordinary accomplishments as concert pianist. His 
mo a ienaaieientos . MRE er crm Weston Niles, soprano; Miss L. Esperanza Garrigue, con- | brilliant, striking style, the manly, powerful tone, the depth 
Miss Parcello tralto; Mr. Wm. Henry Walker, tenor; Mr. B. L. Fenner, | and scholarly interpretation and faultless technic are 
Waltz, E major. .Moszkowski bass. : characteristics attributed to Mr. Heinze by all musical 
bee mae be Appreace wae The published program of current services include Create | critics. He is counted one of the most capable disciples of 
here I La Retour... Bizet 12 Me a Clean Heart, by Freylinghausen, Lift up Your Glad | the world’s greatest master, Professor Leschetizky, and one 
ie Miss Dilley. Voices, by Vogrich, Come and Hear All Ye That Fear Me, | of the most thorough exponents of the master’s unexcelled 
—_ Aria, from Samson and Delilah : ..Saint-Saéns by Truette, The Lord Is My Shepherd, duet, by Smart, O method of the art of piano playing. 
ly trip sietblblteaatialy Miss Wie ona a Lord to Thee, by Reichel. The organ numbers include Here are a few of his press notices x : 
Tran Mies Dilley works by MacMaster, Collins, Lemmens, Frederic Archer, Mr. Victor Heinze’s magnetic power is very striking, = tockate 
uccess , _ " faultiess, and his interpretation of the music all that the composer 
ig the Mr. Paul Ambrose, accompanist. The fifth spring recital oo - — —_- : would have it to be.—Darly Herald, Laporte, Ind 
ity six by the little students of this method also occurred last a oe —_" pomeee — ue am sigagesinasateeumags 30 cougte Professor Heinze is an artist in our midst of whom we have reason 
, . of years ago is Miss Clara Stern, soprano at Temple ts 


to be proud. As examples of perfect finger action, the prelude and 


































te poe lharcet anther ich I was Giusletele wanbie Emanu-El, in whom Mr. Van der Stucken was interested. : by Lachner and the p by Bach were gems. The 
: : ; : pet. . I'he young lady is a cousin of Leo Stern, the ’cellist, which -Tausig valse and the Liszt rhapsody were marvels of 
say.— attend, much as I should have wished to, were the four | in itself guarantees musical instinct and gift. y, while the ballade by Chopin fairly sung at the touch of 
. briefly mentioned above. This inability on the part of your The Mendelssohn Glee Club concerts occur to-night and ian’s fingers.—Chicago Telegram 
New ‘Gossiper” was caused by the fact that his little household to-morrow (Wednesday and Thursday) mentioned especially. He displayed a brilliant 
even- was just in the throes of removal, and he is not the one to : : ' iis warmth and feeling — eee - 
The run off on such a day, leaving the rest of the family to . Miss Alice Watson, accompanist, sailed for London last ny eth vamp oy cn. ee, ciew Che = 
vance struggle with the lordly van man, the proudly indifferent | >** ated wows ~ ar Oe GS NGS CURES Sh CR! Since ; ; 
native storage warehouse man, janitors and janitors’ wives, season nearly upon us She may go to Paris to study vocal — Malas os de mn e ; ta alls tees peer dep BS dikes’ 
yublic. crowned with a mop cloth and with a broom for a sceptre. epee she has recently discovered that she is blest with ago Huening Host a a ae ri teat ielinii 
at Dr. Yes, we are now no longer living in the key of F—one flat " _— F with their purling 1 es and ethereal effects, are a criterion 
Joseph —but are at 9 West Twenty-first street. The Brothers Vernon and Owen Hughes, tenors, give a finish ~~» BR. The young 4. st dev iaoed opener aoa pee 
View. 4 ; concert at Sing Sing soon, assisted by Miss Lillian Story, siaiea ‘will + lace him an ng the best pianiste ; Chicago Times- 
Somer Cuoik Notes, soprano, Mr. Gwilym Miles, Mrs. Mattie Darlon-Lowe, con- | “744 ee — , Trio and bes 
sashes You must wake and call me early, tralto, and Mr. Maurice Kaufmann, violinist. Mr. Heinze has recently organized the Heinese ee 
4 Call me early, mother dear : a associated with Messrs. Bruno Steindel and Eugene Boegner. 
dsley, For Sunday will be the gladdest time ee is RN The trio was heard many times this season and was 
~aaed 4 ai oa 7 os cnr: ov nog ae s Victor Heinze. markedly successful, as it invat iably gave the highest class 
Ss And what a christening the new choirs had Sunday, to of chamber music. Mr. Heinze is one of the most pro- 
sucien be sure! Or was it the concentrated tears of ye men and ITH one exception Mr. Victor Heinze is the gressive musicians in Chicago, and one whose tuition will 
h, D. ye womenne singers who are out in the cold world this only male representative of the Leschetizky method | be s ught after. 
hitney year? in Chicago, and a remarkably fine exponent of the doctrines 
Pratt, These choir notes will now grow beautifully less with | held by the celebrated Viennese teacher. Mr. Heinze has 
H. A. the advent of the new church year, very few of the churches | now been residing in the Western metropolis four years, al 
rr and making arrangements in the autumn. That there are | where he has become well and favorably known, owing to ARY ANSFIELD 
ident, many first-class singers, experienced, capable and willing, | his thoroughly artistic and admirable musical gifts. He is | ‘ ; 
an ad- out of the choir life this year is certain; equally certain is | a peculiarly fine pianist, whose performance is always note- SOPRANO. 
rama ; it that by hook or by crook many musically worthless folk | worthy and he is besides a thorough musician. His many 
att, J. have managed to gain an entry in this comparatively lim- | successes both as executant and teacher (even with very ‘| ORATORIO, CONCERT 
ited field. This will, however, adjust itself. Merit cannot | young children) speak volumes as to his capability A ” and SONG RECITALS. 
of the remain unrecognized. short sketch of Mr. Heinze’s career may prove interesting . , 
Je Ko- Mr. Bruno Siegfried Huhn has been appointed organist- | both to those interested in the Leschetizky method and For terms, dates, &c., address, 
buting choirmaster of St. Peter's Church on West Twentieth | those who admire a good musician for his own acquire- 118 WEST 13th ST., 
iccom- street. Of his very enjoyable concert at Steinway Hall, I | ments. c -..» NEW YORE 
that a wrote last week, and if he plays the organ one half as well Mr. Heinze isa native of Germany, and received his first 
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Sensational Novelty! 
«¢ CHORDEPHON,” 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with interchangeable metal note 
Can be played with acrank or with a clockwork. T 
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Leipzig, Germany. 


Music Engraving, Printing 
and Lithographic Work. 
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Book Printing 


Two Premiums at the 


Chicago World's Fair, 1998. 


Estimates and Samples 
furnished free of charge. 


mechanical Zither fully equaling the Concert-Zither in sweetness of 
tone, while it greatly surpasses the latter in richness and range of 
tone owing to its ability of rendering the most elaborate musical 
arrangements. On the Chordephon the greatest technical difficulties 
are performed, such as the most expert virtuoso could not possibly 
execute on the Concert-Zither. Vibrations of the strings are regu 
lated by a most ingenious mechanism of dampers which permits cor- 
rect and precise rendering of sentimental as well as lively music 
The construction of the instrument and special str.ngs, the tension of 
which is concentrated upon an elegantly ornamented metal frame, 
enable the Chordephon to keep in tune for an unlimited time and 
render it suitable for exportation to any country and climate. Patent- 
ed in most countries. Not to be confounded with the numerous 
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only most imperfect music can be produced. 
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Mr. Ferdinand Fechter’s Bereavement.—Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Fechter has received by cable the sad news of the 
death of his charming wife, née Elizabeth Leo, who died 
suddenly of heart failure in Berlin, Germany, on April 30. 
Mrs. Fechter had gone to Germany to visit her mother, who 
is ill there, and Mr. Fechter had intended shortly joining 
her. 

Mrs. Snelling Sang.—At a recital given on Thursday 
evening, April 22, at ‘‘ Laurel-in-the-Pines,’’ where Mrs. 
Grenville Snelling sang with great success. Mrs. Snelling 
was in splendid form, and her charming voice was heard to 
most satisfying advantage in numbers by Bemberg, Al- 
berg, Contra and Délibes. Miss Leontine Gaertner, ’cellist, 
gave most delightful assistance at this recital, and played 
numbers of Popper and Godard. 


Foerster Pupils’ Liszt Recital.—The pupils of Mr. Ad. 
M. Foerster, of Pittsburg, gave their sixth monthly recital 
(a Liszt recital) on Saturday, April 24. The pupils who 
assisted in the interpretation of a most interesting Liszt 
program were Misses Julia Gibansky, Amanda Vierheller, 
Katherine Barry, Katherine Hillgrove, Caroline Groetsch, 
Bessie Smith, Louise Minick, Gertrude Blanchard and 
Sarah Taylor. 

Marie Donavin, Soprano.—Miss Donavin's recent ap- 
pearance at this hall (soloist third concert Apollo Club) was 
thus commented on by the MWaz/ and Express: 

Miss Marie Donavin, soprano, who assisted the club, exhibited a 
sympathetic, well trained voice, and her happy interpretation of her 
songs and her easy and artistic method easily won for her the hearty 
applause of her hearers. 


Apollo Club-Chapman Concert.—The last concert was 
undoubtedly the musical and artistic climax of the season, 
and from among the many papers is this clipping repro- 
duced from the Mazl and Express : 

Much of the thoroughness with which the club does its work is due 
to the indefatigable efforts of its leader, Mr. William R. Chapman, 
and also to the fact that nearly every member of the club is an 
artist. The club has many prominent soloists among its members, 
and some of them, by the rendering of their solo parts, added ma- 
terially to the concert’s success. 

Eleanore Meredith in the Brooklyn Elijah.—Apropos 
of this recent event, when Miss Meredith sang at twenty- 
four hours’ notice, the Brooklyn papers had this to say: 

Madame Meredith has a large, high voice, and her singing of the 
soprano music was very satisfactory. Her Hear Ye, Israel, was 
particularly good.--Brooklyn Eagle, April 23. 


Madame Meredith, who is the soloist of the Central Congregational 
Church, has demonstrated on previous occasions that she has a voice 
of admirable quality and power. Shealso showed last night that she 
is quite at home in oratorio work.—Arooklyn Times, April 27. 

Outside of engagements already sung in Brooklyn, 
Orange, N. J., New York and Altoona the past two weeks, 
the following dates have been booked by her for May: The 
Messiah, with Damrosch and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, May 3; Hoboken Choral Union, 
May 6; Brooklyn, May 14; Western tour, week of May 17; 


Erie, Pa., May 25, 26; Wheeling, W. Va., May 28, and a 
probable date in Pittsburg, Pa. 

Florence Buckingham Joyee.—Mrs. Joyce’s activity 
seems to know no diminution; her name crops up all over 
town in concerts and musicales. Last week she played at 
the Waldorf for Miss Marie Parceilo, who sang these num- 
bers delightfully: 

BE TG TG so oac cn svccctncccvececconsessercccsseccestevs Norcott 
(Words from The Light of Asia.) 


PR NR du db ddasrwesenpleghsdecaetseptbertannceiessvecsudtd Moszkowski 


May Festival at Olean, N. Y.—A May festival begin- 
ning yesterday afternoon, May 3, and ending this evening, 
May 4, is being held at the State Armory, Olean, N. Y. 
The Olean May Festival Chorus, assisted by chorus from 
Franklinville and vocalists from other towns, the Forty- 
third Separate Company's band orchestra, the Ladies’ 
Mozart Club of twenty-five voices, and a large aggregation 
of musical talent take part in this festival. 

Dora Valesea Becker with the Amphion Glee Club.— 
At the eleventh concert of the Amphion Glee Club, J. H. 
P. Reilly conductor, of Hoboken, given at Quartet Club 
Hall on Tuesday evening, April 20, the club had the 
assistance of Miss Dora Valesca Becker, violinist, and Mr. 
Charles A. Rice, tenor. Miss Becker played with her 
accustomed finish and authority and achieved great success 
in the finale from the Mendelssohn concerto, the andante 
of Thomé and Obertoss of Wieniawski. 


Marie Van Gelder.—Anna Lankow’s pupil, Miss Marie 
Van Gelder, had an immense success in her latest rdle, 
Rezia in Oberon, by Weber. The Berner Intelligenz 
Blatt says about her performance: 

Fri. van Gelder as Rezta, sang wonderfully, and specially after 
her performance ofthe very difficult air, Ocean, Thou Mighty Mon- 
ster, a veritable touchstone of a singer’s abilities. She received loud 
applause. a 

Miss Van Gelder will after the close of the season go on 
a big concert tournée through Germany and join her 
teacher, Madame Lankow, in Bayreuth, to witness one 


week’s performances there. 


Henry G. Hanchett.—Dr. Henry G. Hanchett announces 
that he will remain in New York till the end of July, for 
the purpose of meeting those desirous of studying piano 
under his tuition, or gaining his ideas of the practical re- 
lations of the Virgil clavier and the technical system 
associated with that instrument to artistic touch and the 
production of varied tone colors—branches in which he has 
long been recognized as one of the most conspicuous and 
successful disciples of Dr. Mason and Mr. Wm. H. Sher- 
wood. Dr. Hanchett will give acourse of Beethoven read- 
ings in New York during the summer, uniting for this work 
with the summer school of the Metropolitan College of 
Music. 

Carl at Niagara Falls.—The Daz/y Cataract in giving 
an account of an organ opening at Niagara Falls last week 
speaks of Mr. Carl as follows: 

St. Paul’s M. E. Church never held as large an audience as it did 
last night, the occasion of the organ recital by W. C. Carl, of New 
York, and it is doubtful if a finer musical program was ever given in 
this city. There was hardly standing room and the auditors were 
highly delighted with the beautiful renditions. Mr. Carl is a concert 
organist of New York city, and one of the most accomplished in the 
country. He was at his best last night and his playing was listened 
to with rapt attention. The handsome new organ isthe product of 
the factories of the W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago, and em- 
braces all the modern appliances in the mechanism known to the art 
and also has embodied in its registers stops of the most artistic scale 
and drawn especially for them. 

The American Guild of Organists’ Third Public 
Service.—The third public service of the American Guild 
of Organists will be held at the New York Avenue Church, 
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corner of Dean street, Brooklyn. This church possesses a 
handsome, well-arranged audience room, containing one of 
the finest organs in the country, and ample accommodations 
for the large choir that will be engaged in rendering the 
service. 

The choirs of the First Presbyterian, Plymouth, Emanuel 
Baptist, Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian and New York 
Avenue Methodist churches will combine for the service. 


| Messrs. Herve D. Wilkins, G. Waring Stebbins, Abram 


Ray Tyler, Charles H. Morse and Richard T. Percy will 
officiate as organists. Vocal soloists will be announced on the 
program. The anthems selected are: As It Began to Dawn, 
Dudley Buck; Venite, in C, Arthur Foote; God Hath Ap- 
pointed a Day, Berthold Tours, and Holy Redeemer, Fauré. 
The service will conform to the liturgy of the guild. The 
address will be given by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


W. Theodore Van Yorx.—Appended are several press 
notices culled from papers anent the recent performance of 
oratorio: 

Mr. Van Yorx isa new tenor in oratorio. He has a clear voice 
and sings with intelligence and a sense of dramatic fitness and of 
style which promise well for him.—Arvvklyn Eagle 

Mr. Van Yorx hasa high voice of good quality, and with a style 
which gave him success in If with All Your Hearts Brooklyn 
Times 

Some of his dates are as follows: May 2, Brooklyn, St. 
John’s Church; May 3, The Messiah, Carnegie Hall; May 
4, musicale, Miss Cady; May 8, Newark, N. J., special 
service; May 13, Masonic lodge, city; May 14, sight read- 
ing class concert, city; May 17, New Castle, Pa.; May 18, 
Sharon, Pa.; May 19, Greenville, Pa.; May 2, Corry, Pa. ; 
May 24, Port Chester; May 27, Masonic Temple. 

Townsend H. Fellows at Poughkeepsie.—On Thursday 
evening of last week Townsend H. Fellows sang with great 
success at a concert given by the Rubinstein Club, with 
what success may be gleaned from the two press notices 


appended 

Mr. Townsend H. Fellows, the baritone, who was heard in the solo 
of an Ave Maria sang by the Apollo Sixteen at the Opera House 
some time ago, was heard last night to a good advantage, of which 


he made a great deal. He sang More and More, bv Tosti, and a 


10st delicate manner, but 






slumber song by Grace Mayhew in a 
1 cavatina from Tann- 
hduser. Mr. Fellows was repeatedly encored 
Rose, by Mr. Chapman, w r him onthe piano. This 
the evening.—/oughkeepsie 


showed his powers best in the recitative 





and sang If I Werea 





was one of the prettiest numbers « 
Eagle. 

Mr. Townsend H. Fellows was remembered by those who heard 
the Apollo Sixteen concert as one of the soloists. His voice is rich 
and sympathetic. For his first number he sang More and More, by 
Tosti, and one of the daintiest of slumber songs, by Grace Mayhew 
in a most artistic way. His second number, the recitative and cava- 
tina from Tannhduser was particularly enjoyed.—Poughkeepsie News 
and Exfress 

Ffrangeon-Davies.—Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies will sing at 
the following musical festivals this month: Albany, May 6; 
Springfield, Mass., May 7; Scranton, May 13, and will end 
a season of unprecedented success at Indianapolis, where he 
will sing the principal baritone parts at the Indianapolis 
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festival. Mr. Davies will sail for Europe on May 29, after 


having established himself most firmly in American favor. 
Mr. Davies has met with a series of artistic triumphs this 
year. His principal successes were in the baritone réles in 
Elijah and The Flying Dutchman, both works having been 
produced by many of our leading societies this season with 
Mr. Davies in the respective title réles. The following are 
from recent enthusiastic press notices of Mr. Davies’ work: 
MR. FFRANGCON-DAVIES IN ELIJAH (PROVIDENCE, R. I.). 

One of the first requisites to a good performance of Elijah is a 
singer capable of adequately rendering the difficult part of the 
Prophet. In this we were particularly fortunate. Ludwig wasa magni- 
ficent Ziijah and Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, to whom we had the pleasure 
of listening for the first time last night, proved not to be at all behind 
his predecessor, either as singer or artist. Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies has 


a remarkably fine baritone voice, resonant and of large range anc 
beautiful quality, which he uses with a high degree of technical skill 
and artistic inspiration. There is a manliness of style and total lack 
of affectation about his singing. It was evident to the most uncritical 
that he entered heartily into the spirit of the music. His conception 
of the part was unmistakably his own, and that it was effective can- 





vor 


not be denied. The rugged strength of the Baal episode, the f 
of the prayers and the pathos of It Is Enough were all 


such intelligent fashion that it would 


interpreted in 
be hard to award tue palm to 
any special feature, while the tremendous Is Not His Word Likea 
Fire roused the audience to an unusual display of enthusiasm.—/Provi- 
dence Journal 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies repeated the success he made a short time 
ah. His voi 
As an all round artist he is head and shoulders above any baritone 






ce is superb, and he has the art of delivery 





ago in ” 


we have had here in recent years. No one who heard the great duet 
of Senta and the Dutchman in the second 


1 


Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies last night will be li 


act by Madame Juch and 
y to soon forget it It 
was the climax of a great performance.—Fvening Telegram, April 









The appearance of Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, baritone, as the Dufch- 


man was one of the most interesting features of the performance 





He again demonstrated his incalculable superiority over many bari- 
tones who have been heard in this city in like entertainments, and 
he again emphasized the fact that he isa wonderful singer, not alone 
in respect to magnitude and power of voice, but also as to perfection 
of method. His duet with Miss Juchin the second 
most inspiring performances given on the Infantry Hall platform 
tence Journal, April 21, 1807 


act was one of 





Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies is a peerless vocalist. At a recent concert 
he astonished Providence by his singing of the great part of FAizjah 
and last evening ,he added to his popularity by giving an exhibition 
of vocal ability, musical assurance and domination of all there was 
in the opera, together with repose, dramatic scope and personal con- 
fidence that has not been duplicated in this city by any platform 
singer The News, Providence, April 21, 1807 


The chief honors of the evening belong to Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. 
There are critics who declare that £iijad is not dramatic. If they 
il hear Mr. Davies sing the réle it would seem that th 


shot 





2ir opinion 





would coincide with the analysis of the oratorio which 


graces the 
official program 

Mr. Davies doesn't care for traditions. He stood with the book 
closed at his side, and he sang with thrilling fervor and dramatic 
force. He kept his voice well in reserve until called upon to express 
the more dramatic sentiments. These he sang with thrilling effect. 
The audience was aroused to the greatest enthusiasm of the evening 
at the solemn adagio commencing Draw Near, All Ye People. This 
he sang with delightful tenderness.—7he Mercury, New Bedford, 
April 22, 1897. 


Mr. Ffrancon-Davies was easily the star, and proved a revelation 
tomany. From long association New Bedford has almost come to 
think that baritones didn’t grow superior to Heinrich. But here was 
a new star, who easily eclipsed Heinrich even in this réle, in which 
he was so happily remembered. Davies’ voice is superb, uniformly 
mellow and rich, smooth and musical, though a wide register. In 
addition he has a musical appreciation of unusual keenness and 
a technic almost faultless. Dramatically he was eloquent without 





} 


making the least sacrifice of music, which is not a com n combina- 





tion. Itis customary totalk about traditions and such things when 
considering familar musical numbers. In this case the custom does 

ot apply, for Davies smashed traditions to fragments in some pas- 
pe 


sages, particularly in the tender and the dramatic rendering of It Is 


Enough, Call Him Louder and The Lord Hath Exalted. His work 





impressive from the fact that with the exception 





was made the more 
of one number his réle was entirely memorized Many were the 
rounds of applause accorded him.—Fvening Standard, New Bedford, 
April 22, 1807 

Eleanore Meredith and Gwilym Miles.—Mendels- 
sohn’s Forty-second Psalm and C. H. Lloyd’s Hero and 
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Leander were the works performed under Conductor 
Johannes Werschinger last Monday. A full orchestra 
assisted, and the complete program included beside the 
above, the Freischiitz overture, Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dances, andante from the Fifth Symphony, Beethoven, 
and Liszt's Loreley, sung by Miss Meredith, and vocifer- 
ously encored. 

William C. Carl Returns.—Mr. Carl has just returned 
from an extended Western tour, where he gathered in dollars 
and glory galore. The Home /Journa/ said of his playing 





To Mr. Carl's organ playing only one adjective can be applied 
that which followed him about Paris among the famous 


of the Old World and throughout this country —incomparable 


organists 






The Baton Club, of which he was the originator and the 
conductor for the four seasons, gave him a reception last 
Saturday evening, at which time he was presented with a 
pair of jeweled cuff buttous from Tiffany's. Members of 
the retiring quartet choir also presented him with a loving 
cup and photographs of famous composers. 

Kate Perey Douglas’ American Concert.—Concerning 
the third and last of these concerts, the Home Fourna/l has 
this to say 


The composers represented at the third recital of American mu 





at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, were fortunate in having such skilled 
interpreters as Miss Kate Percy Douglas and Mr. William C. Car! 
Concerts like this go far toward convincing the public that there are 














good American composers, and that they are gradually founding a 
distinctively American school of mus Here ¢ 

citals have been striking indications that our c 

ways monotonously imitative, that individuali Z 
expression, and that originality is not an unknown quantity. At 
this last recital the finale from Dudley Buck's G minor sonata 
Arthur Foote’s Pastorale, John Francis Gilder’s lovely little song 
My Heart's True Home, Koemmerich's If I But Knew, and—but it is 
invidious to mention special songs when nearly all were of acompara 
tively high standard of excellence 

Miss Stein’s Boston Success. 

Mr. J. C. D. Parker was received with much cordiality when he 
came forward to direct his Redemption Hymn. The chorus sang 
the beautiful composition as if they loved it and Miss Ger e May | 
Stein sang the alto p he yest voice The sple limax at 





Sorrow and Mourning Shail Flee Away was ‘excellently worked uy 





and both composer and singer were recalled with 
close.—Boston Daily Advertise? 


Miss Gertrude May Stein was the alto soloist, and her work was 


very satisfactory She well deserves the honor of being a favorite 





in this city. * * * Miss Stein’sr 


ing Shall Flee Away was one of the finest things of the evening 


Boston Daily Globe 








Miss Stein sang with fervor, and had much to do with the popular 
success which crowned the per nce * * * Miss Stein sang 
with no small degree of art, but she should not p the final beat in 


a measure. The tenor solo was sung faithf by Mr. Parker, 








although the music demands a more sensuous ice The quartet 





Hic Breve Vivitur, was ragged and 


with spirit.—PAalip Hale, in Boston Journal 


ineffective The m poser 


The choral Awake measures of the Redemption Hymn, conducted 
by the composer, Mr. J. C. D. Parker, were extremely declamatory 
and spirited. The clear, sweet contralto parts were delightfully 
given in this, as in the Hora Novissima, t Miss Gertrude May 
Stein.—Boston Post 











Mr. J. C. D. Parker's chaste and always musicianly hymn was 
again listened to with pleasure and interest he solo pe was 
charmingly rendered by Miss Stein, whose smooth and tunef t 
and artistic intelligence did it full justice. She was equally s es 
ful and satisfying in the alto solo Gens duce Splendida in Hora 


Novissima.—Boston Herald. 

Emma Heckle Benefit Musicale.--A very interesting 
musical and social event of Friday evening last was the 
soirée musicale given at the residence of Mrs, Frank 
Northrop, No. 33 West Thirty-fourth street, for the 
benefit of Miss Emma Heckle, who was an especial 
friend and a protegé of the late William Steinway. With 
such artists as Miss Marguerite Hall, Mrs. Anna Burch, 
Mr. Francis Fischer Powers, Mr. Tom Karl, Mr. Victor 
Baillard, Mr. Henri Ern and Mr. Charles Rietzel assisting, 
the program as carried out was of course one of artistic 
excellence. Miss Hall was unable to be present owing to 
her inability to arrive sufficiently early from Baltimore, 








29 





where she was filling an engagement. The other artists 
were present, however. Mr. Victor Baillard, who did the 
quite unusual thing of singing at three concerts in one 
evening, arrived in time to sing his numbers, which were 
enthusiastically received. A most cordial reception was 
given the artists, notably Mr. Powers and Mr. Karl, neither 
of whom was ever heard to better advantage 

Mrs. Howe-Lavin.—Mrs. Mary Howe-Lavin, the so- 
prano, reached here from Europe last Saturday 

Mary H. Burnham.—Miss Mary H. Burnham will direct 
the Greenacre School of Music for 1897. It will open July 1 
and close September 2. The following artists will assist 
Miss Lila Juel, Mr. Franz H. Armbruster, Miss Agnes W 
Everett, Mr. Carl Hugo Engel, Mr. George E. Clauder, 
Miss Mary G. Burd, Miss Katherine E. Weeks, Miss Ber- 
tha Rockwell 

The Euterpe Trio.—Among the recent engagements of 
this trio were Brooklyn, April 16; Hackensack, N. J., April 
23; Jersey City, April 26, and yesterday at Catskill, N. Y 

Reception to Mr. Albert L. Lockwood.—The Alumni 
Association of Teachers’ College at Morningside Heights, 
West 120th street, issued cards to meet Mr. Lockwood last 
Friday afternoon, when that brilliant pianist also gave a 
piano recital 

Composers Camp and Weil.—Camp’s song ‘Twas in 
the Glorious Month of May, and Max Weil's Fair Maiden 
were features of the last song recital. Mr. Camp lives in 
Hartford, Conn., and Weil isa Philadelphian, but are teach- 
ing at the College of Music in Halifax, N.S. Koemmenich 
was recalled after his If I But Knew; he is the well-known 
conductor of the Saingerbund, of Brooklyn 

Sandford Latham Norcott, Organist-Composer.—Mr 
Norcott gave an organ recital in the Presbyterian church 
at Cranford, N. J., last night, assisted by Mr. Edward 
Crissman, baritone, and a quartet from St. Barthoio- 
mew’s Church. One of his songs, An Indian Lament, is 
sung frequently by Miss Marie Parcello; this week at the 
Waldorf and the Synthetic Guild recital at the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, on Fifty-seventh street The words are from 
Arnold's The Light of Asia, and the music is most original 
and effective As sung by Miss Parcello it always makes 
a hit 

Klock’s New Rochelle Concert.—Mrs. Josephine S 
Jacoby, Miss Mary H. Mansfield, Miss Geraldine Morgan, 
Mr. Earle Percy Parks, baritone; Vernon Hughes, tenor; 
Mrs. Emelie Schipper and Mr. F. W. Riesberg, pianist- 
accompanist, took part in this concert, which was the 
climax of the musical season of that thriving suburb, New 
Rochelle. Miss Mansfield in particular sang well and 
received great applause. Vernon Hughes made a popular 


hit; more will be heard of this fine tenor next season, and 
Parks, the baritone is sure to give a good account of him- 
self in 1897-8. 

Lillian Apel.—Lillian Apel never before (at least in 
Detroit) had so good an opportunity to declare her title to 
the rank of virtuoso, and the manner in which she asserted 
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taste and knowledge is evidenced by her selections. It isa 
considerable view from the brilliancy of the great French- 
man, Benjamin Godard, who died a year or two ago, to the 
emotional exactions of the greater Pole, Chopin, who 
died nearly a half century ago. Breaking the survey by 
interpolating Leschetizky as an intermediary standard, the 
handsome young pianist covered a field at once interesting 
and satisfying. Her first offerings were the contrasting 
works by Godard—the Cavalier Fantasique and a spinning 
song, and the mental and technical excellence with which 
the placed the superb brilliancy of the one as a foil to the 
more modest treasures of the other, stamped her as a tone 
colorist of the first order. It was with her second group, 
however, that Miss Apel proved her dominion over the 
piano. She played Chopin’s great Marche Funebre (op. 
35) and the wondrous Italian dance by Leschetizky, the 
Tarantella Napoli. It was in this test that she showed her 
pedalian virtuosity in superb style which, with ‘‘ touches” 

















































































sorrow that was a triumph. Her rendering of the Taran- 
tella was marked by a passionate personality in exact touch 
with the values offered by the composer. As a response to 
the encore given her first number Miss Apel played the 
second movement of the Grieg sonata with exquisite taste. 
The lady was the recipient of several very handsome floral 
tributes.— Detrort Free Press, April 24. 

Campanari Engaged.—Campanari, the celebrated bari- 
tone, has been engaged for the Damrosch-Ellis Opera Com- 
pan y- 

Not So.—Although it was in the Suz itis not so. Nordica 
and Plangon have not signed up to the present moment 
with Walter Damrosch. 

On a Visit.—Rafael Joseffy visited Mr. Emil Paur and | 
Mr. Franz Kneisel, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at 
Boston last week 

Lankow to Europe.—Mme. Anna Lankow, the well- 
known singing teacher, leaves for Europe on June 19 on the 
Spaardam, to spend her vacation in Germany. 

Lilian Carllsmith at the Cathedral.—Miss Carllsmith | 
sang at the funeral of Theodore Havemeyer last week, sub- | 
stituting for Miss Clary, the regular alto, who was unable | 


to be present. 

Wilson G. Smith.—Wilson G. Smith, the well-known 
composer, of Cleveland, has accepted the directorship of | 
the Bay View Conservatory of Michigan. It has been called | 
‘*the Chatauqua of Michigan.”” The faculty will be as fol- 
lows: Piano and theory, Wilson G. Smith; violin depart- 
ment, Max Bender, of Chicago; vocal, Otto Engwerson, of 
Columbus. Other teachers have been engaged. 

Clifford H. Schmidt’s Death.—Mrs. Julia R. Schmidt, 
in the Suprem2 Court in Brooklyn, recovered a verdict a 
few days ago of $15,000 in her suit against the Coney | 
Island and Brvoklyn Railroad Company for $100,000 dam- 
ages forthe death of her husband, Clifford H. Schmidt, 
who was at one time the concert master of Seidl’s orchestra. 
Anton Seidl testified that Mr. Schmidt was the finest con- | 
cert master in the United States and that his income aver- | 
aged from $3,000 to $6,000 a year. Mr. Schmidt, while 
returning from Coney Island with his wife and four year | 
old child, lost his hat, and while he was trying to call the 
conductor's attention the car swayed and he was thrown off | 
and killed.— Suz. 

Spanuth and Zoellner.—A petition was in circulation last 
week among uptown Germans protesting with the S/aats- 
Zettung against the criticisms of Spanuth, the regular music | 
critic of the paper. It was in protest of some statements | 
he wrote regarding Zoellner, the Liederkranz director. | 
Mr.*Spanuth never saw much in Zoellner as a conductor or | 
musician, and in this THe Musica. Courier agrees with 
lim, although the introduction of personalities in criticism 
might be an improvement that Mr. Spanuth could cultivate 
with advantage to himself. 

The Temple Emanu-El has substituted Zoellner for Neuen_ 
dorff, and he begins with Friday evening or Saturday serv- 
ices. This we believe was the result of an intrigue which | 
the music committee of the Temple and the whole congre- | 
gation will regret before and particularly during next holi- 
day season. 

Dufft Concert.—The S/. Lawrence Plaindealer, of 
Canton, N. Y., speaks as follows of Dr. Carl Dufft: 

The star of the evening was Dr. Car! Dafft, of New York city, and 
his name on the program attracted many music lovers from neigh- 


her value was unmistakable. That she is many sided in | 


of a dozen sorts, revealed a reading of the Polish song of 


| Herald. 
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boring towns. He has a mellow, rich, bass-baritone of great range 
and power. When his voice gets down to that register where few 


can produce only small tones his comes out with perfect ease and | 


depth. Its firmness, brilliancy and wonderful captivating powers 


are remarkable and he had the audience with him from the first note. | 


He is by far the finest singer a Canton audience has ever heard. 
He was repeatedly encored and responded in a manner that showed 

| he appreciated his reception. The audience was enthusiastic, and if 
the town is ever fortunate enough to welcome him again he will be 
received by a crowded house. 

Campanari.—Campanari left for New York on the 5 
o'clock train immediately after the concert in Music Hall, 
Boston, on Saturday afternoon. He is among old friends 
when he sings in Boston, and always is greeted with tre- 


mendous applause. This was the seventh concert in which | 


he has taken part in this week, but his splendid voice showed 
no trace of fatigue. 

J. H. MeKinley.—J. H. McKinley has been engaged for 
the following important concerts, besides the Boston Festi- 
val tour: The German Singerfest, Philadelphia, June 22, 
with Emma Juch, soloist; he sings The Crusaders, May 26, 
at Newburgh; St. Paul, at Wheeling, W. Va., and will give 
The Swan and the Skylark at the song recital, Albion, 
Michigan, June 1. He will sing in The Creation at the New 


York State Teachers’ Association, Binghamton, and at Silver 


Lake. 

We append some press notices of Mr. McKinley's suc- 
cesses at the Boston Festival, in which he divided honors 
with Calvé: 

Mr. McKinley as the narrator sang delightfully. His voice is a 
perfect tenor and he sings with fine method and unusually clear 
enunciation. Mr. McKinley then sang the aria Lend Me Your Aid, 
from La Reine de Saba, by Gounod, in a manner which showed him 
to be one of the most artistic tenors the society hasever secured. — 
New Britain Record. 





Mr. McKinley, the narrator. showed from the first the intelli- 
gent appreciation of the artist and a thorough sympathy with his 
lines. In the opening of Part 3 his tenor voice displayed great dra- 







Nordica. 


| =n q : : ST. Lous, May 1, 1897. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 


MapaME Norpica’s PLans, 
Friends of Madame Nordica in this city yesterday received cable- 
= from the prima donna in which she expressed gratification at 
er reception on her reappearance on the opera ic stage. She also 
said that she intended to return to America late in September to sing 
at the State Music Festival in Maine. After that she will begina 
tour of forty concerts, which will end shortly after the holidays. She 
| isas yet undecided, but does not anticipate appearing in opera here 
at all next season.—New York Herald. 

Will you kindly inform your readers where and when the 
Maine State Festival above mentioned takes place? The 
writer, who is very well informed on all musical happen- 
ings, knows of no such festival. Also, pray, what means 
‘* Madame Nordica’s gratification over her reception on her 
reappearance on the operatic stage?” That reappearance 
| was a complete fiasco in Paris, notwithstanding the 
Herald's Paris letter which will appear in the New York 
Herald to-morrow. Which tour of forty concerts does she 
|}mean? Who will be foolish enough to engage her for 
concerts when she has proven a financial failure, as she did 
last season when she only drew one fair sized audience in 
New York—thanks to her notoriety caused by the publicity 
created by Tue Musica. Courier and other leading papers, 
and neither Mr. Damrosch nor Mr. Grau would give her 
$100 a performance again. She will probably return to de- 
fend a number of suits. 

How long will this puffery and humbuggery of our poor 
victimized American prima donna continue? ‘ Poor” in- 
deed. She sailed away with $50,900, gained by the hard 
work of others. 

Follow your good cause, but be just to all. 

Faithfully, 
A Frienp or THe Musicar Courter And Irs Nosie Cause. 


1. 
HE Maine State Festival is to take place next 
October, and the various cities have organized 


choruses that are now training. Mr. William R. 
Chapman is the conductor, and he long since informed 
THE Musicat CouRIER that Madame Nordica is to 


matic power and intensity. Lend Me Your Aid, by Gounod, received | 


splendid breadth of treatment and fine dramatic finish from Mr 
McKinley and aroused new admiration in his hearers.—New Britain 


For a few minutes there seemed almost a crisis in our musical fes- 


| tival history. But its fate was happily decided soon after the com- 
> ° rs 
mencement of the performance of the oratorio. It was Mr. McKinley | 


who broke the icy reserve. His first recitative is, it will be remem- 
bered, an appeal to the conscience of the people. He awakened it 
with a beautiful rendering of the tender andante, and a hearty burst 
of applause followed. Mr. McKinley sang with much appreciation 


and his arias were endowed with a wealth of beauty.—New Bedford 


Mercury. 

Madame Blauvelt, Campanari and McKinley created sensations and 
were obliged to respond to encores. Three such heavy solo numbers 
do not often occur in a single program, especially so superbly sung as 
on this occasion. Mr. McKinley sang finely, throwing all his talent 
into the passages and scoring hisreward inaroar of applause. For 


| an encore he sang Chaminade’s Silver Ring with such delicacy that | 
| the audience fairly hung on his words in drinking in the music.—NVew 
| Bedford Evening Standard. 


Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, Mr. J. H. McKinley and Campanari sang the | 


Tale of the Viking on Thursday evening for the first part of the pro- 
gram, the second part being miscellaneous. The audience went wild 
with delight over the singing of these artists, and they were applauded 
and recalled in a manner that was hearty and appreciative. Mr 
McKinley after his aria sang Chaminade’s Silver Ring in a manner 
that held the audience breathless. The evening was a triumph for 


| the soloists.—Boston Music Notes, THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Communication. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
Will you kindly give me the name of the tenor who 





| sang Lohengrin to Nordica’s E/sa at Bayreuth in 1894. 


Also did Klafsky or Ternina ever sing at Bayreuth? 
Thanking you in advance, I am 

Very truly yours, 

W* cannot say who sang with Nerdica at Bay- 

reuth when she sang Z/sa there, but in 1894 


Jane Wuitcoms. 


the tenors were Birrenkoven, Van Dyk and Griining. | 
Her intended, Doeme, sang once the same year in | 


Parsifal and failed disastrously. Klafsky never sang 
at Bayreuth, nor did Ternina, although she rehearsed 
under the direction of Madame Wagner, who dis- 
couraged her for some unknown reason.—EpD. MusI- 
CAL COURIER. 


Paderewski.—A rumor is abroad to the effectthat an 
estrangement has taken place between Paderewski and his 


| secretary, who accompanied him on his tours here and in 
| Europe. We cannot vouch for the truth of the report, but | 


merely give it as a rumor. 





NINA | RATHBONE 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 





Vocal Instruction. 





-——-~ Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 


GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


The Contralto.: 
ADDRESS: 
THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
. 131 East 17th St., or 965 Park Ave., New York. 
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. LAST SEASON IN AMERICA 


Cave of CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, 
Auditorium, Chicago. 


ree a 


Violin Solo or String Quartet, 
40 WEST 20TH ST., NEW YORK. 








be engaged. 
” 
2. 

How could Madame Nordica go away with $50,000 
if she proved a financial failure here? Does our cor- 
respondent mean that she proved a failure to her 
managers, who had to raise the money to pay her 
under the contracts? If so we would like to see the 
statement with figures, &c., to prove this. 

3. 

Suppose Nordica did fail in Paris 
an artist in any city or with any nation or in any role 


The failure of 


is no evidence of collapse. 

Jean Reszké sang one night in Madrid and failed, 
and never sang there again, and yet he succeeded 
subsequently. The same thing occurred with Emma 
Eames in the same city, and yet she recovered. 
Melba failed in New York in one of the greatest réles 
in modern repertory, and yet she is engaged to sing 
in this country at a much higher salary in defiance of 
public sentiment against the high salary crime. 
Doeme, Nordica’s husband, failed most disastrously 
in Bayreuth, and yet he is preparing himself for a 
continuation of his career on the stage. 

Lilli Lehmann actually failed here in opera, and 
yet she is contemplating a return to this country. 
Nordica is a remarkable woman and may attribute this 
to the Reszké incident. But there is no doubt that 
her chances for appearance here were very much in- 
jured because of her evidence of independence 
toward Reszké andGrau. She showed a tremendous 
spirit and great courage in asserting her personal 
rights in the face of the knowledge she had that 
these men actually controlled the operatic situation 
in the United States and London. 

Her failure in Paris may be a source of gratifica- 
tion to these people now, but we do not believe it 
will exercise any effect upon her subsequent inten- 


tions. 

Sibyl Sanderson failed in America and succeeded 
in Paris; why should not Madame Nordica succeed in 
America, even if she failed in Paris ?—[Eps. THe Mvu- 
SICAL COURIER. 





VICTOR HEINZE, CONCERT PIANIST 


TEACHER of the PIANOFORTE. 
Formerly te “sy teacher of the musical de- 
partment of t Royal Normal School at 
wag ee in Germany. Piano instruction 
the application of the celebrated method 
Prof. Leschetizky, with whom Mr. Heinze 
studied. The Heiaze Trioi > open for engagements. 
Address to VICTOR HEINZ 
Studio 1004 eelower? Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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as a dramatic work, nothing can be considered from such different view points; 
for, like the life it pictures, it is fugitive, diverse and unequal. It is possible 
that London may disagree with the New York verdict on the play—and Lon- 
don would be right and New York would still be right. It remains, however, 
that Mr. Gillette’s play is the one memorable American play of the year, and 
will always have a defined and conspicuous place in the American drama. 


* 
* . 


It would be 


home product. Yet it is not overmuch. 
is best to think of it as that play which enabled Mrs. Fiske to crane herself 


t 


pleasant if one could claim Tess of the D'Urbervilles as a 
It isneither racial nor individual. It 
into her rightful position—that of one of the foremost players of the American 
stage. Perhaps, after all, her success is the most notable feature of the last 
year Other American actresses have as rich a temperamental equipment, 
but few have Mrs. Fiske’s sincerity—that loyalty of artistic purpose which is, 
after all, the sign-royal of the great artist. 

One good play and the revelation of a new artist—as things go, this is no 
bad showing for a stage as unpretentious as the American stage is to-day 

France has not done quite so well. When one has named La Loi de 
l‘Homme'’s and La Douloureuse, one has named those plays which are in any 
way noteworthy. Only an uncanny prejudice could lead one to mention 
Le Chemineau or the quaint examples of mysticism and sensuality exposed 
in the minor theatres. There will always be those who will bow the knee 
to these strange, misbegotten dramatic gods, but they do not concern the 
opportune critic. 

Bar Hauptmann’s drama of uneasy symbolism, nothing of importance has 
been ‘‘made in Germany,” and Ibsen’s new play has added little to the in- 
fluence of the drama of the North. 
It was a blunt remark of Aristotle that the only aim of the drama 
Even this small ambition 
Nor, with 


On the whole it has been a lean dramatic 


year. 


should be to please the spectators. was but 


fitfully fulfilled. ‘he spectators were not exuberantly pleased. 
the exceptions to which reference has been made, was the kind of drama that 


pleased them exceptionally praiseworthy. 


M R. A. B. WALKELEY, the most delightful of London dramatic critics, was 

in New York the other day on his way to Washington, where he goes as 
Mr. Walkeley is two gentle- 
of the Star, he isa 
He is 


almost 


an official representative to the Postal Congress. 
‘Spectator’ 


men rolled into one. In addition to being the : 
first-class clerk in the secretary's office at the General Post Office. 
unquestionably the finest dramatic critic in London. He is a scholar 
the only one among the London critics, for George Bernard Shaw, who has 
But Mr. Walkeley wears his learning like a flower. He 
His book, 


Impressions, is beyond doubt the most delightful contribution to the history 


4 lackec learnina 
wit, lacks learning 
is witty, genial, unprejudiced and implacably honest. layhouse 
of the English stage which has appeared in decades. It is one of the few 
books about the drama which is in the way of becoming a classic. 


How is it that Mr. Walkeley has escaped a dinner at the Lotus Club ? 


THAT ABSURD FRENCHMAN. 


|’ is not quite clear to the thoughtful mind just why M. Brunetiére, or any 
other lackey of French thought, should feel called upon to come to 
America to express his opinions on this and that. M. Brunetiére’s opinions 
as easily as 


M. Brunetiére is 


can easily get themselves printed in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
Mr. Gilder’s poems get themselves printed in Zhe Century. 
a critic whose unamiability has craned him into a conspicuous position in his 
native land. He is the editor of a magazine which is almost as smugly com- 
placent, as obscenely mediocre, as The Century or Harper's. 
Anyone who is interested in M. Brune- 


He issues polemic 
tracts on the questions of the day. 
tiere’s opinions on modern French letters may find them in his publications. 

What is M. Brunetiére’s excuse for lecturing? 

He can hardly imagine that his personal appearance will add any weight 
to his opinions. And yet there can be no other reason for his queasical jour- 
ney over sea. Thereseems to be a curious strain of sly and malignant egotism 
in the tenth-rate men of the old country—those men who have gained a little 
whimpering notoriety in a cackling little society. They fancy that in far- 
away America they can always find the public approbation for which they 
seek in-vain at home. Even Robert Browning 
with pathetic pride of his admirers in Michigan 


ths. When Frank Harris was made editor of the Saturday Review, he 


a man of the first rate—spoke 


The lesser men go to greater 


r 


‘I must arrange for a series of lectures in America.” You see his 
idea of success was limited to the absurd conviction that he was worthy of 
Major Pond’s indorsement. So timorous his egotism was! 

nd yet, since M. Brunetiére has come to New York and has lectured in 
a ‘lyceum,’ it is not wholly superfluous to investigate his standing among 
those lackeys of literature—the critics. 
M. Brunetiere is a cold and serious man. Among the new critics of 
France, Bourget, Faguet, René Doumie, Lemaitre and, I may add, La Jeunesse, 
he poses with some of the austerity of Lot’s wife, erect, saline, backward- 
It has been said of him, not without a touch of flattery, that he 
is the successor of J J Weiss. 
a wit and a critic of broad sympathy. To be sure, he 
looked upon himself as a schoolmaster, 


looking 
But Weiss, with all his pedagogic pose, was 
believed in the 


gic theory of criticism. He 


pedago 


whose duty it was to award good or bad marks. He measured every 


writer by a certain traditional standard. But, withal, he had a sort of racial 
faculty of sympathy with all the literary sects and schools of his day. 

M. Brunetiére has adopted the same authoritative pose. He has taken it 
for granted that this last decade of the century is the Day of Final Summing 
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Up. He has voted himself into the chair. He has gone unamiably about his 
































































business of dividing the sheep from the goats. 

And who are the sheep? 

As far as the modern French drama is concerned the sheep are Augier, 
Dumas fils and Sardou. 

What a sinister trinity! 


Augier was the beginning of that dramatic movement—brilliant and fe- 


cund—which came to an end with the Dumas-filialdrama. Dumas fils and 
Augier may fairly enough be linked together. But what has Sardou to do 
in this ‘‘galere '’"—Sardou, the prodigal son of Scribe! That M. Brunetiéré 
should have grouped these three into a sinister trinity is a sufficient comment 
on his knowledge of the influences at work in modern French drama. The 


younger Dumas derives from Augier. Sardou is a degeneration of Scribe. 


These two different tendencies may be seen in the English drama in the Dumas- 
filial work of Pinero and the Sardouesque work of—shall I say Belasco ? 
These two dramatic modes represent the main divisions of the old school 
that school which has served its purpose and is passing away. It produced 
many admirable plays. There was a time when almost anyone of us 
ready to chant 
Ah, dieux! que j'aime 
Les stratagémes 
Et artifils 
De Dumasfils 
We recognize its triumphs—as brilliant as ephemeral 
But to-day there is a new generation, and for this new generation the Dumas- 
filial drama is as dead as Tarpeia under the shields of the Sabines. As for 
the Sardouesque drama, it is dying painfully in windy belfries and spiri 


haunted drawing rooms 











In criticism, as in playmaking, there are two schools—that of the peda- 
gogues and the school of which the most conspicuous representatives are the 
impressionists like Shaw and Lemaitre. M. Brunetiére isone of those critics 
whose horizon is bounded by the old drama; he takes the professional tons 
he lays down the law; he argues and informs. It may be added that always 
and without exception the pedagogues have been wrong in their judgn t 
works of art; always and inevitably the works they applaud and defend are 
those the future willingly neglects 
M. Brunetier len into the error—the greatest into whicha critic cat 
fall—of imagi t his work is useful, effica s ilutary I 
tunately, nis have no effect the tera I iti ‘ 
ment of the day He is as innocuous as Dr. Robertson Ni , as superfiu- 
ous as Andrew Lang. The literary tradition is made t by t edagog 
critics, but without them, and, indeed, in spite of t 
M. Brunetiére is fond of putting himself forward as the Mrs. Grundy 
French letters. He is always scenting out ‘‘ immorality” at wholes - t 
ness.” He cannot get himself out of the schoolmaster’s attitude He fails 
to recognize the simple fact that literature is life interpreted, and that life 
unfortunately, is not always innocent 
* « As for science,”’ said Charles Lamb, ‘‘I know and care nothing about it 
The French critic has improved upon this avowal. He has adopted the 
sw eeping phrase, ‘‘ The bankrupt y of science Perhaps this phrase is the | 
key to M. Brunetiére’s absurd incompleteness, his uncritical attitude toward ‘ 
the Zeitgeist. In any case it may be finally said that he belongs to an age other 
than ours. His critical opinions smell of the last century. These little prag 
matic lectures were not new, and they were not true. They did not aid the 
student of the drama; they made for confusion. 
But why should we be pestered with these tenth-rate men? There would be o 
a grim justice in sending W. D. Howells to Paris to lecture on Americar 
tragedy and read excerpts from Samson as 
gi 
‘ 
ENRY CLAY MINER will propably be elected successor of A. M. Palmer al 
as president of the Actors’ Fund of America t 
T. 
ce 
ANDSOME James K. Hackett and pretty Mary Mannering, of the Lyceun a 


company, are engaged to be married 





At one perform- 





ance she will brave critical opinion by speaking French 


Tgoen YRA DUSE has at last determined to playin Paris 






ANNY RICE, after several years’ absence, reappeared at the Bijou 
She was mod- 






Monday in an inconsequential trifie, At the French Ball. 
Her support was me- 






erately successful, for she is an entertaining woman 






diocre. 






Monday last was not unexpected. He had 






i | WOOLSON MORSE’S death 
e been seriously ill for six weeks. 
in 1858, and was a student in the Massa- mp 






He was born in Charlestown, Mass., 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Later he went to Paris and studied painting 
On his return to this country he turned his attention to music 












under Gerome. 
His knowledge of music was slight, but he had the faculty of writing pretty 
jingling melodies of the popular sort. His first 
School, an adaptation of Tom Robertson's School, produced at Daly’s Theatre 
He also composed the music of Panjandrum, The Merry Monarch, 


we 
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success was Cinderella at 










in 1885. 
Wang, Dr. Syntax, and Lost, Strayed and Stolen. 
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of the most popular newspaper men in town, and handled his chosen subject, 


sports, with unaccustomed virtuosity. 


The Art of Sorma. 
Agnes Sorma closed her short engagement as Gast at the Irving Place 
Theatre last night, The Berlin actress was so successful that Iam happy to 


say that she purposes returning next season. 
TTT 


I saw her as Nora in Doll's House, Dora in Sardou’s Diplomacy, as 
Christine in Liebelei, as Zuwx in Chic and as Rautendelein in Die 
Versunkene Glocke and as Zor/e in Dorf und Stadt, and so was able to form 


a fairly sound estimate of her talents, of her versatility 
DOEUEDTEEEE ETT 


Sorma has been called ‘‘the German Duse.”’ She is really a Silesian by 
birth, and she is not a Duse. She has unusual adroitness in the expression of 


the conventional dramatic symbolism, and an agility in technic and a vari- 





ety of vocal 1 facial expression that enables her to assume a wide range of 
character. A certain briskness and imperious piquancy makes her work unlike 
that of the German stage She is more Gallic, or in reality more Slavic than 
Gallic. Her person is finely fashioned, her features good, her eyes particularly 
expressive, her ears ugly and her mask mobile and expressing easily a mob 
of elusive emotions. I found in her, when at her best, much feeling, nicely 
poised and never obtrusive, and considerable force. She reaches her climax 
by a rational crescendo, and she never fails tothrill. Altogether a creature of 
considerable fire, and with an air of distinction. Above all, Sorma is never 
sentimental; of the vicious sentimentality of the German stage she is never 


for a moment guilty 
TEVTE ETRE 


I liked her best in the last act of Doll’s House, and in the first and last act 
of Liebelei, Flirtation as it is called in English. Her Mora pleased me better 
in the great scene at the close than Rejane’s, Janet Achurch’s or Minnie 
Maddern Fiske’s. Thatis I must qualify a bit. Mrs. Fiske, whose 7Zess at 
the Fifth Avenue you should not miss, gave the best exposition (I speak of 
three years ago) of H/e/mer’s little lark I ever saw. It was a thoroughly 


logical and easily sustained piece of acting, but the close left me cold and 


1 


unconvinced I blamed Ibsen for this until I saw Sorma, and then I under- 
stood why the woman could abandon husband, children and home, and how 


she did it. I do not propose discussing here the whys and wherefores of this 





Ibsen play. I partly agree with Edward Dithmar that there has been entirely 


too much fuss made over the piece by a lot of hysterical women. It isa well 
made work, but I prefer letting you extort your own meanings. Sorma was 


wonderful when Ayvogstad’s letter arrives and //e/mer's selfish nature has un- 








ontrolled play. With back to the grand piano she surveyed him, her 
mask frozen, her eyes alone betraying the storm surging within the walls of 
sr skull. You could literally see the woman grew, her soul expand and her 
duty to herself, first above all other things made plain. In this one scene | 


am always reminded of Cardinal Newman's words about himself and his 


relations to his God. He realized when quite young that there existed two 





s in space, God and himself, and no matter what might arise to confuse 

his first duty was to his God. In a different manner, by a 

Nora Helmer reached the same conclusion—her god being het 
set 


it was quite as really a god to her as Newman's Logos 








» astoundingly clever play of a beginner, Herr Schnitzler, of Vienna, 





Sorma gave us a naive and tender study of a girl of humble birth who loved 


a young fellow much above her station in life it was a flirtation; 
sr, all; and when she learns of his death a duel about a mar- 


ried women—her senses desert her, and 





the curtain falls on woe profound. 
There was a penetrating sweetness, the perfume of girlhood about this im- 
personation. A mere sketch, it was nevertheless masterly 


Dora in Sardou’s tiresome play and Zux in Chic I did not particu- 
larly care for. Sorma but emphasized her ability to portray the various- 


ion 


ness of the everyday stage. But last Thursday night she gave us a touch of 
her poetic quality in Gerhart Hauptmann’s new play, The Buried Bell. I 
append, as a matter of history, the cast of this remarkable first night 
Heinrich, Glockengiesser Hermann Schmelzer 
Magda, sein Weib Auguste Burmester 
.. Elly Collmer 
.Kleine Witzke 
.George Le Bret 
Semmy Herzmann 
..Helmar Lerski 
en Wilhelmine Schliiter 
... Agnes Sorma 
.Mathieu Pfeil 
.Arthur Eggeling 
Helene Cullmer 
Marie Reichardt 
Hilma Schltiter 
Mignon Diicos 
Rosa Hartner 
Ort der Handlung Im Gebirge und am Fusse desselben 


elbisches Wesen. 
, Elementargeist 


faunischer Waldgeist 





Of course Hauptmann has been labeled by Nordau ‘‘degenerate,” and of 





course he is a genius, although most of Nordau's flock of geese seldom turn 








swan. But Hauptmann wears all the ear-marks of a genius. He is child of his 


age to a dangerous degree, and his tremulous, vibrating sensibility mirro 
the hysterical agitation, the pessimism, the sad strivings, the individualism 
the fret-fire fomentings and unbelief of a dying century. Hauptmann knows 
his Goethe, and after the last act of The Buried Bell I felt constrained to cry 


‘‘The Third Part of a Faust!” But it is not Faust; neither is it Tannhaduser 
though there are analogies—it is realism, it is idealism, it is pantheism, and it 


is Wagnerism. Above all, Friederick Nietszche towers in the background; 


and above all there is poesy, exquisite poesy, and that is the saving clause of 
the play. 

Hauptmann is a poet who has learned to eloquently stammer in the ac- 
cents of the theatre. I remember well his Hannele, his Weber, his 


College Crampton, but for pure idealism The Buried Bell is his master- 
work. Almost crazy is the jumble of furiously antagonistic elements. Thi 
unities are askew, and yet the result is gratifying, is artistic, is illusory 
Hauptmann hasa clairvoyant quality; he imposes upon his au 
of a world—not this, but his own fantastic world—and you find yourself five 


minutes after the rise of the curtain devoutly believing inthis queer no-man’s 


1 



































land of mischievous water goblins, satyrs, wonderful white nymphs and - 
rowful mortals. It is all a masque—a profound masque of the spirit in trav: 
Viewed as a symbol, we see in //einrich, the bell founder, the type the strug 
gling, the aspiring artist who, cast down by defeat, is led to more remote 
loftier heights by a new ideal, there to live the life of the ‘‘ Vebermens« 
Beyond-man of Nietszche; and, of course, the fall therefrom is inevitable 
Dare as dared Faust and Ibsen's rand to desert the valleys and scale the 
slopes of Parnassus, and your fate is assured. You will be called madmatr 
stoned, reviled, mocked and imprisoned. Wagner dared and won; Nietszche 
dared and to-day is a babbling lunati 

Hauptmann’s hero is a be under who, craze y ¢ 5 
bell in the lake, mounts the peaks and lies dying at t ‘ 

It is at a period so ch picture H | t the 
gods has begun, and the sc: asant « t flashes eat 
flitting in woodland glade and grove, still saw shining the breasts of the nymp! 
in the brake, and piously crossed himself when toad, snake and worm cross« 
his path. Heinrich is found by Rautendelein, ar elf being in exquisit 
creation of fire, of flame, of something of Arie/, of Miranda, of Pu f naive 
Gretchen, a cre: touched with the uwuer surn f ad ! t] 
most poetically conceived since Goethe's d yet « ut Hans ( S 
Andersen. She, like the mermaid of Anderset S1 
and despite the jaundiced warnings of an old spit 
sick man back to his abode. The first act is ably contr d 
phere, andthe well-nigh impossib art t 
latter indulges in the familiar ‘‘ Brek-ke-ke-keks " of 1 
real for t ent. It is the Haupt p ‘ 

Andersen-l t] s t 
She finds atear in] é ind thinks that itis de s 
and the mystery and curss yma id en iss he 

THUDOA DEAE ERATE 

In Act Il. we find the bellman upon a be H 
found and brought down from the mountains by his trier t priest a 
the villagers e t t t 
for he sees in |} the e 1 beaut ‘ S 
dream a sit i € ind W » 
health dof this scene I t t 
the wall, her at Heinrich, while 
feet, happy at his restoration to sanity She does not © ‘ 1 \ 
fastened upon the fairy of the forest 

He leaves his home end goes up to the heights w é é ( 
exercise the full play of his artistic faculties. He will ma a bell and tune 
it to the laughter of Rautendelein. It shall make silve i ss the 
and valleys and summon the stray souls of earth to hin He rifles hature 
to the priest who follows him to reclaim his s ind t ict 
a glorified outburst of Nietszcheism. Then he has bad dreat d 
by visions of home, and after all the splendor of imagery ( Ance 
the commonplaces of life, something mars his life with the perfect woman hi 
has elected to follow 

Then appear his two children carrying an urn What carry ye ?"” he 
demands. ‘‘Father, we carry an urn.” ‘* What is in tl ? t] 
something bitter.”’ What is the something bitter ? Fat t ; 
tears.". ‘‘ Where is your mother ?”’ Where the water-lilies grow 

There booms down in the valley, where lies the lake, the sound of a be 
an unearthly tone it has, as if struck by no mortal hand, and it is not, for it 
is touched by the dead hand of his wife, who murdered herself to escapr 
misery. Then the revulsion of remorse sets in. He is no longer a yg d, but a 


wretched man, and, driving away with revilings the poor Aautende/ein, he 
destroys the bell which was to have been the message to humanity, to a per- 
fected humanity. He descends to the valley, but is driven away, and 
dies in front of the witches’ habitation, but not before 


finally 


Rautendelein finds him 
PU 


The charm, the magic witchery, the bitter-sweetness of the dramatic poem 
was for nil at the close. Aeinrich dies of poison, self-administered, and 
through his filmy eyes there presses a vision of the beloved one 
Rautendelein, but the very shadow of herself. Deserted, dreary, neither maid, 
nor mortal, nor nymph, she accepts the love of the hideous frog-like Nickel- 
She emerges only to see 


It is, indeed, 


man, and goes down to his slimy couch in the well. 
her lover dying, and pathetically denies to him that she is his Rautendelein 





secret 
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ist have passed when composing these two plays, for the material of both 
s that undefined and fleeting state of the heart in which suffering is so acute 


that it borders on madness. It is vain to say that they are simply works of 


the imagination. For my part I in no way believe that mental sensibility 
can find action apart from real sensibility. Granted that a poet does not copy 


the actual facts of his own life, and that in all his work not an event can be 


t 


found that has happened to him, northe portrait of any person he has known. 


I decline to understand how he shall write the scene between //am/et and his 


mother or the storm actin Lear if he has not known, in all their bitterness, the 


sensations that form the theme of these two passages, has not seen on a loved 
soul the stain that can never be washed away, has not suffered or done some 
irreparable injustice. 

Must we seek in the sonnets of Shakespeare the key to this mystery of suf- 
fering ? Curious, indeed, are many of them, and seem to testify that this man 
of genius was the victim of many wanderings of heart and imagination. Surely 
this burning sensibility, these bursts of eloquence that shake your being to its 
roots, this poetry as touching as true tears upon a living face, all this must 
spring from a soul as impassioned as these dramas. And, who knows, if 
Shakespeare has suffered through a woman, she who tortured this divine soul 
may have been as common as that soul was rare. Perhaps the object of the 


at tormented the author of Othello was some girl of the stage of 


jealousy tl 
whom he was ashamed to be jealous. Perhaps this woman was not even 
beautiful, or if she was so, had deceived him and betrayed him—like Gertrude 
Hyperion to a satyr. 

f 


Not least among the ironies of fate are the contrasts between the despair 


f great men and the unworthiness of the objects that give rise to them. The 
story of Moliére and his wife is known. What would we not give to know 
exactly what was the profound torment of the life of the creator of Hamlet 
and of Lear? We see the blood that flows over these never-to-be-forgotten 


} 


ses, and, tl 


aS says tne 


phrases; we hear the sigh that breathes beneath the vet 


dying Prince of Denmark, Che rest is silence. 


THE TRUTH OF IT. 


ies average American does not carry an excessive burden of patriot- 
ism. He is too cosmopolitan for that. He is too malevolently re- 
spectable to indulge in a passion for his parish. Probably at bottom he loves 


tive land as vehemently as could be desired. But he hides his feeling 





with hypocritical zest. He doesn’t cheer his flag; he does not say touching 
things about his fader/and. Indeed the national spirit is singularly reticent. 
It may have been true years ago that he bragged of the Stars and Stripes and 
boasted his Yankeedom. He does not do it now. He keeps his patriotism 


under cover. He feels there is something uncosmopolitan in displaying it 
} 


and to be uncosmopolitan he fears is to be ridiculous 





The first thing the ironical foreigner observes is the lack of any essentially 
national life Whether he has come out of France or Germany or England he 
has come out of a mi/ieu in which national feeling is flamboyant, vehement, 
assertive. He has lived among men who studied their racial impulses and 
were proud of them. Here he finds a jumble of races—a mixture which has 


not yet shaken itself down into a definite form—and no settled national life 
or defined national feeling. And if this observing foreigner be also thought- 
ful, he sees in this condition of affairs the causa causans of the intellectual and 
artistic poverty of this country 


no national plays, simply because there is no broad and defined 





national feeling out of which they could grow and on which they could exist 
Since the death of Napoleon over three hundred plays of which he was the 
central figure have been put on the French stage. It is simple enough 
Napoleon lies close to the national heart. 

We, too, have our heroes—an admirable lot of heroes, rich in dramatic 
possibilities Washington, Lee, Putnam, Ethan Allen, Decatur, Lawrence 
any one of them. Do they enter into the art or literature of the nation ? 


At best, they enter only fugitively and apologetically. Now and then a 


dramatist—usually a naturalized dramatist—has put them on the stage. Al- 
ways the play failed, There was no tide of national sentiment on which 
it could ride into popular interest. 

Now, you can't get a national art, a national literature, a national drama 
untilthere is a bed-rock of national feeling on which it may be based. And 
the plain truth is we have no national feeling. 

The dialect plays—‘:down east” plays, Hoosier plays, Southern plays, 
Western plays—are in no sense of the word national. They are provincial 


It is not through them that the long expected ‘‘ American drama” can come. 


Plays of the civil war are episodic; their popularity is due mainly to the com- 
jlicity of the G. A. R. and the almost contemporaneous interest of the late 
wat They miss the fine distinction of being national. 


When the American is developed it will be time gnough to talk of American 


A. A. MCCORMICK, the manager of the Broadway Theatre, will sail for 
Ds irope next week Mr. Frank Daniels, in The Wizard of the Nile, 
close the season at the Broadway this week. Mr. McCormick has not yet 





decided on his opening attraction for next autumn. 


in new review at the Casino, The Whirl of the Town, is to have a simul- 

taneous production in London, under the direction of Mr. J. A. E. Malone, 
who has just staged The Circus Girl at Daly's. Almost all the old Casino 
favorites are to be in the new piece, including Dan Daly, Madge Lessing, 
Gertrude Zella, Dave Warfield, Catherine Linyard, Lee Harrison, Louis Harri- 
son and Harry McDonough. Mlle. Bartho will lead the ballet. 


"s wae MUSICAL COURIER-THE DRAMA. 


ENFANT JESUS. 


NCE on a time all the Paris theatres closed their doors on 

and the subventioned houses do so still. But most of the 

wide open as a Chicago Sunday, although out of respect for 
change in the programs is made. 

Thus the Ambigu presented the old Enfant Jesus of MM. Grandmoug 


and Thomé, and the Porte Saint Martin gave the Passion of M. Harancourt 
with Bach’smusic. The Renaissance, interrupting the run of Snob indulged 


in the premirére of what is called a Gospel in Three Acts. This new gospel of 
M. E. Rostand, a young poet of twenty-eight, known by his successful Prin- 


cesse Sontaine, isentitled Samaritaine, and the title réle was filled by Sara 





3ernhardt. The music is by M. Pierré 
Rostand had long cherished the wish of writing a p m the meeti1 
Christ and the Samaritan, an incident which took place in what Rena 


the idyllic period of Gospel history, when the Passion was still in the dis 
future, and Christ's preaching was full of love and poetic parables. He seeks 


to give the impression of freshness, of spiritual renewal by br 


renunciation, and, if applause of an audience is wot 


ceeded, for his work, although it lacks force, possesses charm and en 
The first act, or rather tableau, represents a4 group of Samaritans at Jacob's 


well, and to these enemies of the Jews /esus appears and declares 

sion. Then enters Photine, the Samaritan woman, a courtesan; sl refuse 
to give Jesus a cup of water till he offers her the baptism of fai 
In the next act, in the town of Sichem, the assembled elders are 


demn Photine, but she repeats the doctrines she had heat 














leads the crowd away to see him at the well. There n t t] 
seated /esus amidst his apostles, and Photin omes t 
and infirm, whom /esus restores to health, and childré W s 
heart. In addition to /esus there appears a Centurion t 
centre of everything is Sara Bernhardt, who was magnificent, a 
created profound emotion 
The orchestra was completely invisible, and Piern: 
color. The scenery and staging were also exce Ga I t IP? 
dent, M. Faure, made a stat sit ) t it i 
toSara and received M. Rosta ! ) 1 he ist appe M ! 
Bernhardt inthe piece was Easter Sunday atan 
ing for Nice 
Why the piece which gyave way [for La Sam taine it the 
entitled Snob, no one knows. The hero is not a 
of the word; he is acad. He is atalented novelist wl : to gall 
to the academy by making to infl t t t 
by permitting his, wife to flirt with a verv naughty) { t ‘ // 
goes no further than innocent tat the ; g 
that her stupid virtuousness ive displeased the 
vote. 
This seems rather reminiscent of Dumas’ Frat 
worked out. Then eight years elapse; Dangy is an Acaden in, with lot 
money from his successful novels, and leads a fashional He ti 
in his grand hotel by a scribbler, Noszay, w las p i la t 
recounting Dangy's methods of being elected among tals \ 
asks Dangy to indorse his work, but latter ; t 
is badly done, and showing, by a psycholog 
ings, how very defective it is. This scene, too ery poorly « 
fact the piece 1s pretty bad There s to t 
action. Jeanne Granier, who usually lives the ict te 
and was ill at ease in her role The piece is only w S 
showing the whic ‘ ce t 
regarded by at least one you 
At the Vaudeville La Douleareuse will be kept 10, at t 
Rejane will go to the provinces and visit Londor In the autumn she 
make an artistic tour through Belgium, Holland, Germat Russia and Austria 
returning in January to create the Lys Rouge by Anatole | 
A curious revival, if indeed a translation of an old play can be ca s 
oe . 


the production at the beginning of the month of April of Philaster; or, Love 





Lies Bleeding, by Beaumont 
a young Belgian (G. Elkhand) and the work created s interest, b 


f tory 


interpretation was unsatisfacto 


Here are two lines from La Samaritaine 





Et les sourds entendront 


which show how commonplace words of Scripture can be mad 
sut what of these ? 
Priest—Mais ce n'est qu’ un espoir, le royaume 
Photine—Qu'est ce que sus avez A proposer 
which might be a dialogue between two Paramists. 

The Good Friday performance at the Odéon was style« 
But the chief attraction was a piece especially written by Jean Richepin, La 
Rose du Pauvre, which is in reality the s¢xt/ act of Chemineau In this sixth 
dream-act Chemineau is old, his hair is white, his limbs are feeble, he is 
caught in a snowstorm on a lonely road; he is dying, is about to breathe out 
his soul in a last cry of supreme irony, when an angel appears and hands him 


the mystic rose and opens to his view the ¢ elestial horizons of the ideal. 





Christ is being crucified afresh everywhere. Now the Germans are at him 
once more (the soldiers present at the crucifixion are said by tradition to have 
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en recruited in Westphalia), and Adolf Wildbrandt has dramatized a Life of s known to-day as m« ama 1¢ de uma 
Christ. He calls his work Hairan; scene, Antioch; time, 40 B The press different ta It sent i xture of La t 
agent, however, announces that //a/ran is Christ; Lysi//a, Mary Magdalen, and le commen But t 1 G1 t ( { 
soon The piece is dramatically weak; the best scene is the parting of //airan rave no heed t n or rat it | t 
and Lysil/la, whe finds the road to heaven in renunciation, and she in the fect hea t t 
arms of her chi d's playmate Karkin ; itself w t stag yerso!r t ‘ 
te ec al 1 te? © ¢ it ‘ ‘ ‘ 
aw — eT 1 } . ] . . t St. Petersburg Tr Hat ‘ H . 
Hauptma 5s vYers K¢ ( ’ K« aS made a success a N etersD re phat ‘ ! 
while Sudermar rrilogy failed The novel Versunkene Glocke 1s now ti nat ‘ ima ist VOR i 
ts twenty-fourth edition, and these 24,000 copies ha e been called for f I I 11S ] py 
months 
The intention of a German society of actors to give peri man sin Par VERY theatre. 1 g UT ‘ 
been abandone \ theatre lad been engaged ind 5,000 trs autior for SOY ny sine wit ta ea 
} T ? ? rn ‘ } le , 7 "< ] , + eh rrr + ‘ 
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Position and Action in Singing. 


BY EDMUND |. MYER, 


A REVIEW of a book of this size (217 pages) 
cannot well be crowded into a column or two of our 
pace; besides, the book itself furnishes us with usable and 
otable material. What Mr. Myer has to say he saysin a 


forcible manner, with no waste of words, interesting withal 


He falls upon the ‘“ local-effort school” in no uncertain 
nanne 

[he work is a radical denial of the claims of these 
‘local-effort” folk; it is diametrically opposed to all local 


r direct effort in the study of form or control It is based 


Oo 


upon free, flexible automatic form and action 

It is divided into two parts: Part Fundamentals ; a 
study of the foundation principles of singing. Part 2, 
Devices; a practical study of the means used to develop 
and apply the fundamental principles in the use of the 
voice; the first dealing with evolution, conditions, position 
and action, and tone-character; the second, mechanical 
} 


mental and emotional. He says in the beginning 


ging pure and simple 





was understood, numero 


teachers formulated their theories based upon what they 
called the science. They sought, by direct local effort, to 
do that which Nature alone can do in a free, flexible, auto- 
matic way. ‘They endeavored, by direct local effort, to 


compel the phenomena of voice, instead of studying the 











conditions which let them occur. Result—hard, muscular 
Voice 
s work teaches directly the opposite We know that 
t enomena of voice (form, action, adjustment and con- 
trol), to be right, must be automatic and spontaneous; must 
be secured and developed ndire tly by a study of free, 
exible movements; by a study of the conditions which 
allow the voice to reveal itself Result—free, beautit 
sympatheti one 
The old Italian masters knew little or nothing of the 
science of voice. ‘Time passed on, and study and research, 
principally .by scientists, not vocalists, gave us that which 
known as the science of voice. Immediately re 
sprang umerous teachers and writers who formulate 
their ls and theories based upon that which they 
called the science of voice. These Sy stems have beet 


passed along and added to, until to-day they should be 
called, as a whole, that which they 


eally are, the modert 





local effort school of singing 
I heard quite recently through one of my pupils of a lady 


friend of hers who was studying with a Sew York teacher 


and who was compelled to practice a long time each day 
rolling her tongue and rotating her head with a cork in het 
mouth 


Another lady said she was compeiled to practice for the 


irst six months constantly with a spatula or a spoon in her 
| 


mouth holding down her tongue. And yet another who 
was taught to fix, form or locally adjust her lips for every 


r 


vowel sound, and when she sung there was constant face 
effort, contortion and interference: 
Teachers resort to these things because they are their } 
stock in trade, often being the only things they know how to 
do, and they must earn their fee, you know. But why do not 
singers and students use a little common sense? Rolling 
the tongue, rotating the head, puckering and adjusting the 
lips, singing with a spoon or a cork in the mouth—think of 
it—does anyone ever succeed in singing at their best in this | 


way. 


A fundamental principle upon which all agree is that | 


lt of form and adjustment, but just what 


1 
i 








tone is the res 
correct form and adjustment are and how secured, are 
questions upon which there is the widest difference of 
opinion. One teacher or writer insists that the larynx 
must be low; another that it must be high. Again, there 
are those who insist that it must be movable, and others 
that it must be set or fixed. But the worst of all is that | 
many teach local effort to control it, to put it and keep it 
where, in their opinion, it shouid be. 

Again we are told that the soft palate must be up or that 
the soft palate must be down; or that it must move up and 
down, and exercises are given to lovally train and control 
it. So it is with the tongue, with the lips, the jaw, the 
chest, the diaphragm, the abdominal muscles, &c. Each 
and every part must be adjusted and the pupil is taught to 
locally pull or push the parts into place. Think of singing 
or trying to learn to sing in this local, muscular, unnatural, 
artificial way! And yet that it is largely the prevailing 
way is a self-evident truth to those who have eyes and ears 
and use them. 

A prominent New York teacher once said to the author 
‘I like many of your ideas in your books, but object to | 
others. Why do you use exercise No. —— inthe way you 
do?" He replied: ‘* Because it does the work for which 
is intended better than anything they yet found.” He 
said: ‘‘But it is against the rules.” ‘* Whatrules’’? was 
asked. ‘‘ The well-known rules of singing, the traditions of 
singing,” saidhe. ‘‘ Who made these rules?” He could not 
tell. The author assured him that if he could find some- 


thing better he would drop the exercise at once. 


He further continues: A lady came to my studio a few | now ranks with the unique 


tion take care of the tone. Sing from the body through the 
throat and never with the throat 
There are twelve short studie " the last one, contained 
in the chapter devoted to emotional expression, tone color 
and tone character, a phrase based on the tonic chord of C 
to be sung to these widel ynstrasting sentimer 
I e€—a song 
I € love 
\ € S lea 
N Ss aise 
Perusal and st of t is recommended to all in- 
terested, and an interv 1 Mr. Niver would prove 
beneficial to those concerned in this problem 


Church last night rhe 
modern, with a touch of the classic and of melody r 
| technic, although 
manded considerable 


Eddy always mus 





| the audience seemed 
dinary features of 
was the wonderful 
who, when at the 
brilliant array o a 
contralto; Mme. El 
Wood, soprano; Miss Kate Vreeland, soprano; Miss Ella 


pianist; Mr. Jaques Friedberge 


Traviata 


years ago, a pupil of a uated New York teacher of the 
1g, and asked me to try her 
She straightened up 


physiological school of singi 
voice. I asked her to sing a tone. 
and began to go through a number of queer and painful 
looking throat and face contortions. I asked her what she 
was trying todo. She replied that she was trying to ad- 
just all the parts in order to produce the tone as she had 
been taught. After she had succeeded in thus locally adjust- 
ing all the parts the tone refused tocome; but finally when 
it did come it was something awful; it was more like the 
sound of a calliope than of a human voice. This lady 
knew much about the muscles of the throat, the larynx, &c 


according to teachings of the physiological school of sing- 





ing of which she was a pupil; but she could not in that way 
pul ; 


ing one musical sound 
All the prevailing systems of stpdy (with a few notable 


S 


Piivasdioses teach voluntary or localized breath-taking and 
breath control. They breathe toexpand. We expand to 
breathe. They control locally by voluntary effort. We 
control automatically through correct. position and action. 

Scattered through Part II., beginning at Mechanical, are 
some seventeen rules, which the author modestly terms 
‘‘remarks.” Oft 
Never Ureathe up and ldeidiebe 





REMARK I 


breathe down (or deep) and sing up This refers, of 
course, entirely to the movement of the body. To breathe 


up and sing down means to raise the body while breat 





and to depress or droop it when singing, which is alway 





wrong 

ReMarK II].—Never locally and dir fix, set, adjust 
or move any part of the body during the act of singing 
Such effort will always result in stiff, set, local throat 
effort. There is a wonderful sympathy between the body 
and the throat and face scles Rememb« at we do 





not sing because we do cer 


things because we sing 





ReMARK IX.—Do not try or attempt to learn 
study of anatomy. The physiological schoo 





never made a singer and never will 








RreMAkk XI.—Artistic tone production is always the re- 
sult of flexible position and action, and neve ocal effort. 
Correct position and action is the result « impulse or 
vi power, controlled b ght lought hence the pupl 
should str to think aright. Never use throat effort to 


control in ascending; make the body through flexible posi 








Lohse to Europe.—Otto Lohse, the conductor, leaves 
o be gone about three months 


+ 


or Europe on May 15, 
Ella Russell has been studying the Siegfried Brainnhilde 


with him 


Clarence agin on His Way to ee 


Ed lightful organ recital at the First Lutheran 


Claren 








haracter of the program was 


han of 





I the Ba fugue and one or two other numbers de- 


Al ways | 





in both the manuals and pedals. Mr 
nd at the same time r 


larly tastes, Dut w 


aters to po 





ither. Mr n s way East to New Y 
sail for May. He is engaged for acon 
he Paris Tr adero.—Kansas City Slap | 


Signor Farini’s Annual Concert.—This grand operatic 


affair occurred in Carnegie Hall last Friday evening, when 


1e various extraor- 


of which 


professor himself, 





-d by the following 
ent: Mme. Rosa Linde, prima donna 


yeth Young, soprano; Miss Lucy 





oT 


Bruce Nicholson, mezzo soprano; Miss Camille Wagner, 


mezzo soprano; Mr. Wm. A. Xanten, tenor; Mr. Franklin 


D. Seward, tenor; Mr. Walter Williams, baritone; Mr 
Norman Dingwall, basso; Miss Eva May Nicholson, 
T, accompanist 

ing closed with the following numbers from 
‘Yoletta, Mme. Elizabeth Young; Alfredo, Mr. 
Wm. Xanten; duettoand A Forse Lui first act; octette and 


finale, second act; duetto and solo, last act 


With the exception of the professionals whose names ap- 


pear above, name; easily recognizable, the singers were all 


pupils of the eminent baritone, pianist and vocal instructor 
A. Farini, and they did themselves proud. There were 


flowers galore fur the singers and glory by the yard for the 
chief instigator, whose annual pupils’ subscription concert 


affairs of the city of New York. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





New York College of Music. 
NEW YORK, May 1, 1897 

Editors The Musical Comrie 
HE annual commencement and concert of the 
New York College of Music (Alexander Lambert 
director) will be held Saturday night, May 8, in the col- 
ege hall Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, t 
1e « ollege, will at the conclusion 


of the concert award the diplomas and medals 


1e distinguished 


lawyer and president of t 


Truly yours 
ARNOLD STIEFEL, 
usiness Manager 
Edmund J. Myer.—A well known Boston teacher, writes 
I have many times been interested in your writings on 
the subject of voice training and have felt that your 
methods were truthful in regard to produ 
R. W. C.” 
This is also from Boston 


cing pure, easy 


sweet tone 


‘*T have read your book, Voice, from a Practical Stand 
point, and your articles from time to 
found them so very helpful.—E. E 

Here follows a short excerpt from Dundas, Minn 

‘*No one’s w 


] 


ritings are so clear to me as yours. I have 
been so puzzled by being told not to feel or do anything 
when I sang. My one idea, gotten from yo first book 
had always been of firm, flexible motion of the whole body 
I am sure position and action will do great good, I hope 
every on¢ will feel it.—P. M.’ 
New England Conservatory of Music Troubles. 

Boston, April 30—There is more trouble at t New 


r 
England Conservatory of Musi As a result Director 
Carl Faelt whose term will exp » Jur iy bea i 
to withdraw at once Twoo ‘ ) " t 
tees elected Georg W. ( 1d“ to 








ake ¢ ie beg ling 
Faelt imediately took steps towa i 
of a school of | wn, in w vork va 
his brothe Reinhold Faelte \ ) i in 1 t 
the conservato Richard A. Dana, chairmat é 
t st ) ] 1 that 1 being $s 1 the N 
behalf Faelt A 10t loyal to Se t 

alle 10 1 to cease the rk 4 

rv ke to follow 

The 1as been troub tor vea ) t the N ‘ 
England Cons ry of M the Ott 
Bend episod jut th yurtes t Pp i 
been most lenient towa t é iblisun t I 


MUSICAL COURIER 
E annoy W ELGE.—Corner of Werder and Schnorr 
rasse Dresden, Germany All home comfor 


asian references 
pos SALE—One of the finest Violoncellos in this cout 
try. Address Orro NIT Tue Musicat Courier, 
Union square West, New York 
WASTE D—Position as accompanist and to coach sing 
ers in the studio a vocal teacher. Applicant isa 


young lady who has weir experience. Address Miss A. B 
X., care Tue Musica, Courter, New York 


MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 


Hieronimus and the other Nicolas—for sale Ad 
dress geuuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of t paper 


They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 
dealer 

ANTED—A prominent musician 

first-class summer engagement 





instruments if so desired. 
Address Director, care of Tue Musica, Courter, New 


ork 
SPE ECIAL TO TEACHERS.—AlI]l interested in progre 

ve ideas as applied to piano practice and instruction 

in ace hii with the most modern of methods, are in 


vited to correspond with Mr. Nathan Gans, pupil of Bre 
laur, Franck, Scharwenka, Von Herzogenberg, &c., Berlin 
specialist in Piano Technic 


Appress: 165 West Forry-£1iGuTu Street, New York 


Pgomnep lapis sid BUSINESS MANAGER.—Adver 

tiser has had successful experience in the 4wszs 
management of conservatories Correspondence invite 
from responsible persons desirous of forming new con 
vatories next fall in cities of 200,000 or more. Or will be 
pleased to hear from established institutions. Best refer 
ences. Address W. M. T., care THe Musicat Court 
 — 


wew York. 
INE STUDIO FOR VOCAL “EACHER.—Henry 
Taylor Staats will let his large ia elegantly furnished 
studio for two days in the week to a vocal teacher. The 


location, 487 Fifth avenjie, near Forty-second street, is unsur- 
passed and the studio contains a fine Steinway concert 


grand piano 
IMMER SCHOOL Piano, organ, harmony nder the dire n of 
S' F. W. Rie sberg (professor at the New York College of Mt 
rk 


r at Coor 


organist Rutgers’ Presbyterian Church, New Y I 
on Lake Otsego (12 miles from Richfield Springs) 








ning June 28, ten weeks. Weekly concerts, free classes in sight r 
ing, six and eight hands 


Cooperstown is an ideal place for summer study ; 1,200 feet above 
the sea, cool always, a beautiful lake, fine hills, boating, driving ar 
wi heeling, eight hours from New York. (Good board and room $5t 
i per week. A fine opportunit y for teachers engaged the rest of the 
year to spend a delightful and profitable summer Address 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
19 Union Square, New York 
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EVERY SATURDAY. 








ANDERSON & NEWTON PIANO CO. 


Pianos, 
Van Wert, Ohio 


LEOPOLD AVISUS, 
Pianos, 
249 and 251 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, Il 
THE AUTOHARP, 
Alfred Dolge & Son, 
New York City 


THE AZOLIAN, 


18 West 23d Street, New York 


BEHR BROS. & CO., 
Pianos, 
202 and 298 11th Avenue, New York 
BRAUMULLER CO., 
Pianos, 


42 to 410 West l4th Street, New York 


GEO. BOTHNER, 
Piano Actions, 


135 and 137 Chrystie Street, New York 
THE BROCKPORT PIANO 
MFG CO., 


Pianos, 


GEO. P. BENT, 


Crown Pianos, 
Chic 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 







Baldwin Pianos, Ellin gton Pianos, Valley 
Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs, 
Cincint Oh 
JULIUS BAUER & CoO., 
Pianos, 
nF 24 Wa \ ( a I 


CLAUS & CO., 
Chordephon, 
CUNNINGHAM PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pianos 
Boston, Mass.,and New York 
CHASE BROS. PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Muskegon, Mich., and Chicago 
CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., 


Organs, 
Chicago, I! 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 
Piano Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
lvoryton, Conn 
CONOVER PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
215 to 221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III 
A. B. CHASE CO., 
Pianos 
Norwalk, Ohio 
G. CHEVREL, 
Panels, Name Boards and Marqueterie, 
Paris, France 
ISAAC I. COLE & SON, 
Veneers and Fancy Woods, 
425 and 427 East &th Street, New York 
DAVENPORT & TREACY CO., 
Piano Plates and Hardware, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, New York 
ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Piano Supplies, Hammers, &c., 
110 and 112 East 13th Street, New York 
DOLGEVILLE PIANO CASE CoO., 
Piano Cases, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 
DUNBAR & CO., 
Pianos, 
511 and 513 East 137th Street, New York. 


EVERETT PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
John Church Company, Factors, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati. 


»| EMERSON PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


Boston, New York and Chicago 


FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO. 


Organs, 
Detroit, Mich 


CARL FISCHER, 
Musical Instruments, 
6 and 8 Fourth Avenue, New York 
FISCHER, 
Pianos, 
417 to 433 West 2th Street, New York 


HAZELTON BROS., 


Pianos, 


J. & ¢. 


4 and 36 University Place, New York 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


Piano and Organ Materials, 
209 Bowery. New York 
HAMILTON SS. GORDON, 
Pianos and Musical Merchandise, 
139 Fifth Avenue, New York 
HALLET & DAVIS CO., 


Pianos, 


Boston, Mass 
JEWETT PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


nster, Mass 


L. JUHLING, 
Italian Strings, 
Dresden. Germany 
KRAKAUER BROS., 
Pi 
159 and 161 East 126th Street, New York 
KRANICH & BACH, 


ian 
Pianos, 


anos, 





233 and 235 East 23d Street, New York 
C. KURTZMANN & CO., 
Pianos, 
226 to 236 Niagara Street, Buffal N. ¥ 
LYON & HEALY, 
Music and Musical Instruments and 


Musica! Merchandise, 


Chicago, I 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
Musical Instruments, 


Gera-Reuss, Germany 


H. LEHR & CO., 
Pianos and Organs, 
LUDWIG & CO., 
Pianos, 
1S. Boulevard, New York ( 


th Street an 


MILLER ORGAN CO., 
Organs, 
Lebanon, Pa 
MARSHALL & WENDELL 
PIANO MFG. CO., LTD., 
Pianos, 
Albany, N. Y 
MERRILL PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 


118 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


McPHAIL PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass 
Thompson Music Co., 231 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill 
THE MASON & RISCH 
VOCALION CO., LTD., 
Vocalion Organs, 
10 East 16th Street, New York, 
and Worcester, Mass 


MALCOLM LOVE & CoO., 


Pianos, 
Waterloo, N. Y 


THE NEEDHAM PIANO 
AND ORGAN CO., 
Pianos, 
University Place and 14th Street, New York 
NORRIS & HYDE, 
Transposing Pianos. 
2249 and 2261 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass 


PAINTER & EWING, 


Pianos, 


1105 and 1107 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa 


PEASE PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 


316 to 322 West 43d Street, New York 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 
Organ Pipes, 


Reading, Mass 


POOLE PIANO CO., 


Pianos 
Boston, Mass 


C. REINWARTH, 
Pianoforte Strings, 
386 and 38 Second Avenue, New York 


F. RAMACCIOTTI, 
Piano Panels, Strings, &« 
162 and 164 West 27th Street, New Y 


C. G. RODER, 
Music Engraving and Printing, 


Leipzig, Germa 


“HLOBACH, MALKE & 
OBERLANDER, 
Music Boxes 


Leipzig, Germany 


S 


~ 


SOHMER & CO., 
Pianos, 
149 and 155 East 14th Street. New York 
STORY & CLARK, 
Pianos and Organs, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicag 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


Piano Actions 
Mth Street and Brook Avenue, New York 
STRAUCH BROS., 

Piano Actions, Keys and Hammer 
Tenth Avenue, New York 


© 2 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


Pianos 
471 Clybourn Avenue, Cl ag 
SEAVERN, SON & CO., 


Piano Actions, 


G. W. 


113 Broadway, Cambridgeport, Mass 


SPIES PIANO MFG. CO., 
Pianos 


Boulevard and 142d Street, New York 


STEGER & CO., 
Pianos 


ackson and Wabas Avenues, ( 


SINGER PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 


235 Wabash Avenue, Chicag 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 
Pianos 


13th Street and Brook Avenue, New York 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Pianos 
Steinway Hall, New York 
STANDARD ACTION CO., 
Piano Actions 


Cambridgeport. Mass. 


STERLING CO., 
Pianos, 


Derby, Conn 
B. SHONINGER CO., 
Pianos 


New Haven, Conn 


THE STARR PIANO CO., 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
° Pianos, 
276 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Il] 
A. H. STUART & CO., 
Pianos 


107 West Canton Street, Boston, Mass 
SCHAEFFER PIANO CO., 


Pianos 


Wabash Avenue, cor. Jackson, Chicago, I 


G. SCHROEDER, 
Marqueterie 
Berlin, Germany 
GEO. STECK & CO., 
Pianos 


11 East 14th Street, New York 
R. W. TANNER & SON, 


Piano and Organ Hardware 
Dolgeville, N. Y¥ 


WM. TONK & BRO., 
Piano Actions and Musical Merchandise 
26 Warren Street, New York 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
Pianos 
Boston, Mass 
WEGMAN PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


Auburn, N. ¥ 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 
Piano Actions 
457 West 45th Street, New Yor 
WESER BROS., 
Pianos, 
124 to 428 West 43d Street, New York 
WEBER-WHEELOCK CO 
Pianos, 


Fif Avenue and léth Street, New York 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., 
Organs, 
Waterloo, N. Y 
WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CoO.,, 


Organs, 
York, Pa 


WASLE & CO., 
Piano Actions, 
5 and 177 Hester Street, New York 
O. WISSNER, 
Pianos, 


Brooklyn, New York, Chicago, Jersey City and 
Newark 





KAKAUEK BROS. 


mm PLA NOS. 


Factory and Office: 
150-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 


Warerooms: 


| 15-117 E. 14th Street, New York. 





Hazelton 


Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Il! East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WEBER 
PIANOS. 


The distinguishing characteristic of 


the WEBER PIANO is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed from 


the Musician's Stand point. 


WAREROOMS :—< 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


Students from the city and yicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. , 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can FS near 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Directress. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 


also Modern Languages and English Literature. ress. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 


String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 
Theory and Conducting School. Twenty-three teachers. Complete education for the 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many Americans (one-fifth of the number 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 
from the Secretary's office. 





Vocal and Operatic School. 


Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School ), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-sighth year 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
for Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 
Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director Hépner, 
Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. Edu- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times 
beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
onl full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. RFUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music. “~~ 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers) CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO/’and 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History), FELIX 
DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHUTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, A. PAPEN 
pick, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. POENITZ 
(Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV HOLLAENDER 
WILL NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, (Cello), &c., &c 

Charges: From 125 [arks ($30) up to soo Marks ($125) Annually. 
§@”™ Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory 
Pupils received at any time. Consul f tolP.M 

On September 1, 1806, the ‘cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers of the 

Conservatory. 


EICHELBERG’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Directors: Edgar Munzinger, Ernst Baeker. 
BERLIN, W., Charlottenstrasse 28 and Marburgerstrasse 8. 
School). Principa 
Frau ADELINE HERMS-SANDOW 
SEIDEMANN, \ 


tation hours from 11 A. M 





Perfect education in all branches of musi (Operatic Teachers: Frau 
MATHILDE MALLINGER, Royal Prussian Chamber Singer ; 
Concert Singer; Fri. MARG. LUDECKE, Herr W Opera Singer (Vocal), 
Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, EDGAR MUNZINGER, ERNST BAEKER, ERNST FERRIER Herr Prof 
HEINR. HOFMANN (Composition). Herr Concertmaster HAGEMEISTER, GEHWALD, Royal Chamber 
Musician (Violin). Herr W. WEGENER, Conductor at the Royal Opera (Operatic Ensemble and Study 
of Rdéles). Herr Courtactor V. KUELMS (Declamation). Herr Musikdirector DIENEL (Organ) The 
Summer semester begins April 1, 1897. Entrance at any time. Prospectus in al at the 


Conservatory, free of charge. Hours for calling from 11 A. M. tol P. M. and from 5t 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


. , r ‘ f ; : oe 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 

DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Miss Lina Beck, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Voeeal Art); Klindworth Schar- 
wenka. Dr. Jedliczka, W. Leipholz, W. Berger, Mayer-Mahr. Vienna da Motter Miss E. Jeppe (Piano); 
Florian Zajic, Marc Grtinberg, Mrs. Scharwenka (Violin); Scharwenka, Loewengard. Pretzel 
Theory); Grunicke (Organ); Lessmann (Piano Pedagogics). 

Applications can be made daily from 4 to 6. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the directors 

Lessons given to beginners and ur t e finish for 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 450 marks ($115.00) annual-y 


Opera Singer ; 
Piano). 


I music stores and 


o8P. M. 





concert appearance 





OTTO LOHSE, 


Formerly Assistant Conductor 


BAYREUTH FESTIVALS, 


Conductor at the Stadt Theatre in HAMBURG, 


Conductor Wagner Opera Season at the Drury 
Lane Theatre in LONDON, 


Conductor of the DAMROSCH OPERA CO. during 
the season 1895-96, 
begs to inform the musical pubiic 
of New York that he has opened a 


STUDIO AT THE ALPINE, 


Broadway and 33d Street, 
NEW YORK, 
where he will give lessons in musical composition, in Piano, 
and will prepare singers for Concerts and Oratorio and the 
Operatic Stage, especially in Wagnerian réles. 
He can also be engaged to conduct Orchestral Concerts, 





FANNIE 


BLOOMFIELD 
=I 0 EISLER, 


5068 E. Division Street, 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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